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As wine and oil are imported to oi &oni abroad, aomiut ripo 
undenUnding, and many civil Tirtuee, be imporled into our 
miada fiom foreign writingaj — ve ehall else miacarrj atill, and 
come aliort in the aUfimpta of snj great enterprise. 

MiLTOM, History of BTitain, Book III, 
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MENZEL.. 



Thk Btndy of history is at present the order of the 
day. Formerly, abstraction and the faculty of imagi- 
nation reigned in theology, philosophy, and poetry; 
but these have now giren way to experimental knowl- 
edge. People had deserted the terra jirma of reality, 
to live iu heaTOii, on dreamy intellectual heights, in the 
apparition land of the poetic art ; now, when they have 
begun to feel the unsatisfying character of this unreal 
life, or rather when we have been so rudely frightened 
from our_ dreams, by the terrors of the French revo- 
lation and Napoleon's stormy career, we have been 
compelled, against our will, to learn the value of 
what exists, and the worthlessness of what is only ima- 
gined — we would wholly and ^adly return to practical 
iile. But the German is still condemned to do nothing 
but thbk and write. His longing for action is only 
shown by the fact that he studies the actions of the 
past — that he studies history with a zeal before 
unknown. 

Add to this, that nearly alt the other muses have 
outlived their time. There is no longer a fireah 
*mpnlBe, «ther in theology or philosophy -, and poetry. 
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cren, is saffetiag from eurfeit. Una&tisfied with these 
i^ipearanceB of the present, we go back to the past, 
in all the sciencea and arta, and study them histori- 
cally, in order to discover again somewhat better, or 
to console ourselveB, by an exact knowledge of every 
thing, for being incapable of enthusiasm for any thing. 

Hence our immeasarable historical literature — ■ 
hence the thousands of works in which we have drawn 
univeraal history, the history of particular ages, nations, 
countries, or persons, of states, of Teligiona, of manners, 
of sciences and arts, like an almost boundleas panoruns 
within the ^here of our observation. Hence in poetry, 
nlso, the predaminating historical tendency, tlw pro- 
digious quantity of historical novels and tragedies. 

Although such a lirdy morcnient towards historical 
investigation could come only from abroad, by the 
spirit of the age, and by the tendency of a whole 
people, yet the carrying it forward was, and always 
is, first in the hands of the professional literati ; and 
bmce this study ie alill iuTolved in all the chaos of 
scholastic faults, and has by no means raised itself 
from an affair of acbolastic pedantry to the object 
of a free and elevated national ^irit. 

Before the school had attained to a principle of 
criticism, it started from the point of poiifkistory. It 
collected only historical informatitm, and heaped it 
up mountain high. Writers devoted collections, in 
many folio and quarto volumes, not only to the history 
of a great nation, but even to the history of the 
pettiest princes and noble families. They wrote raon- 
Mrous cooiinentaries on the genealogy, not only of 
the princea, but even of the tn^inary nobUity uid ci^ 
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patridfu». It was, i> f««t, hiat<»iography of aerraaia 
for their lords. The works were prc^erl; mete iq^ 
pendages to the dedieation. As jet they had no idea 
of a public whibh eojoys and judges biBtoti«al worka ; 
they could luire no idea of it, for as yet there waa no- 
■uch public. Only the famihes, the official succeaaora, 
the native place, interested themBcIres in the long- 
winded erudition of those bieloriogrt^ihere Id bag wigs. 
Besides the THtual:^ coUectiMis of old historical worka, 
— besides a few useful hialwiea of the eropirs, and 
&rat esBBya townda general viewa in history, — nothing 
had yel been fumiahed adapted to excite a general 
interest; and although a particnlar history of a supe- 
rior ckaiM^ter appeared here and there, yet it was 
physic^y impaaBiUe to foam) an historical cultare of 
the cation en the reading of local hiatories, bo innu- 
roerable, corpulent, and so swelled ont with the most 
Bselesa details. Umpirea muat first arise, attd paTticur- 
lariy critics, to separate the wheat from, the chaff. 

For this iaolatioo of historical delaila, in the abso- 
lute want of iMoad general Tiewa, the school certainly 
was not in the outset to blame, but the unhappy 
dirision of Germany into many small states. B^t the 
school is exposed to the just reproach of baring 
cherished the evil spirit of disunion and private jeat- 
eusy, of political pettiness and Little FedlingtonisK* 

' IKraktBodidd^ ia the origiiBL Tbe allumixi U In KroSwta- 
kel, the scene »r one of Kotiebue'B comediea, in which the uuv 
low Bpirit of the inbabitante of small towns is ridiculed, I hava 
■ubitituted the word in the tpit, deriving it from Mi. Poole's 
witly and eiMlIent little woik, called. " Little Fedlington." 
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in the very bosom of our great natioo, and deliberately 
too, from a base servility, even when t bcttei spirit had 
loDg been awakened. Very recently, since the appear* 
anoe of Johannes Miiller's history of Switzerland, the 
Bavarian history of Zscbokke, and so forth, those spe- 
cial histories have dral, properly speaking, come into 
fashion, in which not only single branches of the Ger- 
man stock, but even portions of cme branch aceidet^ 
tally torn asunder or cobbled together, have been pro 
claimed as primeval and independent nations. Tltese 
miserable historians affected not to perceive a collective 
character of the Qerman nation ; but the limits <rf 
nationality consist, in their view, in the whimsical tinei 
vhicb the feudal tenure and family inheritance have 
drawn directly through those of the same nation, and 
in defiance of national peculiarities. This kind of pe- 
dantry and this provincial spirit, which is a traitor to 
patriotism, reigned, with'a certain tuiiveli, down to the 
middle of the last century. So long there was, properly 
qteaking, no principle of criticism among us, and 
learned men thought they had done the best they could, 
if they followed the old custom, and added to it a 
little, elegance borrowed from the French courtiers. 

Now, however, the critical period commenced. The 
great English hiBtorians became our models. The 
ancient Germans had conquered England ; given a new 
population and a new language to the country ; 
and, as if moved by an unconscious anticipation, had 
vindicated their primeval freedom on that happy island, 
that a lively recollection of it might there be pre- 
served, and in order, perhaps, to receive it back again 
some time or other from thence. In free England 
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there were still manlj spirits, endowed with itid» 
peadent creatiTe powers, while the degenerate Oe^ 
mans could &s ;et do nothing but imitate. We had 
drawn all our culture from France and Italy, and had 
become wholly spoilt by these models. All the sound- 
ness that had been left us by Italian BCholasUcism, 
Italian jurisprtidence, Italian medicine, was complet^ 
destroyed by French dissoluteness and sentimental itf, 
after the time of Rousseau. It was fortunate for us 
tiM the passion for aping, which unhappily animated 
our miserable grandsires, for once, at least, led them to 
England, there to learn again what is the dignity of man. 

The Eagliah acted history ; they understood, there- 
fore, how to write it. The citizen scholar was not there, 
as among ns, a despised servant, in whom it would have 
been thought too ridiculous, and a thing to be punished, 
had he taken any part in politics. The most common 
Englishman took part in the gorernment by parlia- 
mentary elections, by the publicity of legislative pro- 
ceedings and of the courts, and by the freedom of the 
press. Their scholars were themselves statesmen — 
had a clear view of the condition of their own country, 
and hence learned to comprehend with greater facility 
the coaditions of other nUions and states, both ancient 
and modem. Their view was free and great. The 
view of the German scholars was cloudy and ocm- 
traoted. The former were high-spirited men; the - 
latter, efferainate pedants and schoolmasters. 

The German, however, would have been still more 
wretched than he was, had not his better nature turned 
to the light which broke is through his dark prison 
walls. Now, the poets brought up the Anglomania in 
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place of the GaSonuana, which fa&d heretofore p(& 
Tailed ; and, as a great German province, Hanover, waa 
dependent tm England, the Hanover and Brunswick 
scholars at GotUngen and Wolfenbuttel, such as 
. Leasing, Schlozer, Spittler, Lichtenberg, were able 
to praise the English character, and even the Britidi 
constitution, without being impeached for high treasfm. 

Meantinie, it wonld stilt hare been impomible tat 
the German scholars to write the history of iheii 
own country Eiom ao free a point of view as the 
English did theira. The beat minds among thnn, 
therefore, turned from German hiatory, and devoted 
tbenuelves to the general history of the world, or 
the history of ancient and foreign nations. 

The courage of these new historical writers was not, 
bowever, and scarcely could be, generally politieaL 
Even Schlozer, who certainly was an intrepid nMn, could 
not say to the great what he aaid to the petty tyrants. 
In the greater number of historians, their plain-deling 
was limited to the very cheap coDdenmation or deriaioB 
of ancient superstititxL Since Voltaire had become 
the fashionable writer, the courts had adt^rted this 
kind of illumination, and the learned could do no 
less than introduce it into the schools. To do dus 
required no heroic spirit. On the part of the Catho- 
lics, the Illuminati united with the Anglomaniacs, 
the fcJlowera of Voltaire and the reformers of Rou» 
seau's school, to scoff at the middle ages in compsny. 
Both in style and thought, the ancient and sacred 
eumbrouBuess of the Roman raopire was thrown aside, 
and people became wanton scoffers, reaaoners, aiLd gaf 
young sparks. The venerable perukes were tbnowB 
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into the fire, and people thought themselres amazing* 
]j enlightened in cues and bags, and showed by their 
meshes the zephyrlike flight of their minds. 

Gentlemen took the matter very easily. What they 
did not underetand ibey denied away. The celebrated 
bistorical ikepticism, which was brought into fashion 
by Schlozer, Riihs, and others, went so far as to reject 
ts stupid fable every thing which did not appear 
rational and natural to their comprebenHion. 

The gennineDess of the mythi was denied, and they 
were pronounced the invention of priests. Riihs main- 
tained that the old northern Edda was a composition 
of Anglo-Sason monks. Voh was convinced that the 
Hindoo Saeontala was a composition of Alexandrian 
Greeks. It came to be thonght proper, in historical 
works, either to omit entirely the most ancient sagas, or 
to speak of them with diffidence as idle tales. This folly 
was natural. Before this, too much had been believed : 
oow, too little was believed. Before this, the Jesuits 
had perverted the ancient and venerable historical sagas, 
md made them contemptible by the silliest legends 
of the priests; bat the Protestant black-coats had 
done the same by (he most atrocious stories of the 
devil, of ghosts, and of witches. It was natural that 
even the beautiful and the true, which are concealed 
in the sagas, should be condemned, for a time, ttom 
k general hatred of the lies that had been connected 
with religion. No great disadvantage, however, has 
accrued to science from Ibis ; for the later romanticists 
have taken special care to have all the old sagas 
brought up again. Heantinie, we have also to com- 
plain that, fweciaely in the second half of tlie last 
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century, white the hiatoiical skepticism and the coi>- 
tempt of the in;thi were at their height, so many 
and great voyages of discovery to other lands were 
made, and that the scientific travellers were generally 
true to the fashion of the times, in that they were 
ashamed to communicate to us the ioteresting sagas 
of foreign and savage nations, or thought nothing 
at all about the matter. 

But the hatred and contempt for the middle ages 
was more striking still. The ancient grudge of Pro- 
testants against ' Papacy was now conrerled into a 
noble wrath of political liberaliits at feudalism. The 
time was coming when the reformation should be 
changed to a revolution. The less could be done, the 
more energetically this hatred waa uttered in books. 
Hence, the French wrote more vehemently against the 
middle ages before the revolution than they have since, 
and the Germans write now more vehemently against 
them than the French. Indignation at the original 
cause of that whose consequences annoy us is natural ; 
but it has gone beyond all bounds. People went so far as 
to consider the noble works of Gothic architecture tastd- 
less, simply because they sprung from the middle ages. 
They gave no credit to the ancient knights and their ex- 
ploits, simply because those knights were feudal lords. 
Nay, even the free institutions of the middle ages were 
rejected, merely because they belonged to that time. 
Serviles were not wanting, who took advantage of this 
detestation of the middle ages, and recommended mod- 
ern absolutism, as it had been introduced by Louis 
XIV., and still more by Frederick I!,, as the only way 
of salvation. So ]oag as alt the ecclesiastical states 
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were not yet secularized, and the p«tty princes and 
OoutttB of the empire were not mediatized — so long 
W some small restraint was imposed upon the greater 
princes by the constitution of the empire — so long 
every one might baldly deride the middle ages, in 
which those still existing relatione took root which 
they would 'gladly hare destroyed. 

Thus the liberal and servile historians rivalled each 
other in scoffing at erery thing that lay beyond the 
reformation. 

But, as by far the greater part of German Scholars 
cultivated history, in their honest fashion, as they 
would any other science, — for its own sake alone, — 
and never understood how to give it a practical appli- 
etition to the present, the influence of those political 
antipathies was not very important In general, they 
cnltivated the history of the ancient world, and of for- 
eign nations more than their own ; or, at least, the most 
profound historians, and those who exercised the greaU 
est influence, preferred to discuss those histories which 
lay farthest off from us, and to neglect what was 
immediately at hand. 

Thns, with the better sort of skeptics, a great 
nnmber of indifferent but profound historical investi- 
gators arrayed themselves, who joined to the industry 
of former times in making collections the acute 
criticism of the modems, and endeavored to throw 
light upon every, even the remotest, corner of history, 
with that universal love which is emiaently character- 
istic of the Germans. We took a deeper interest in 
foreign parts than the English, although we had no 
colonies there. We studied — without a commission. 
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without any imroedinte gain oi thanks — the remotest 
antiquity, the moat distant land and nation, merely 
for the Bake of knowledge. Thus it waa with Heerea, 
Schlosser, Niebuhr, Hannert, and others. 

Herder was the first who sought the internal con- 
nection in such varied efforts, and the harmony in 
this new historiographical concert He sliowed how 
the sense for the most isolated fact, in foreign national- 
ities and manners, rests in the higher and universal 
sense of the Germans for the entire harmony of the 
world, in the effort to embrace all, and to survey all. 
His " Ideas for a Philosophy of the History of the 
Human Race" is one of the most important works 
of the last century, even for tH times. 

Long before Schelling, this admired work tanght 
that history fumiahes the sune multiplicity, subject 
to certain laws, in time, that nature does in apace ; 
and it would be as perverse to reject whole cycles 
of time, as whole kingdoms of nature. He showed 
that the truth can only be discovered by surveying 
hbtorj in its connection as a whole; that, on the other 
hand, the bringing some single thing into prominent 
view, and leaving another unnoticed, must necessarily, 
. in every case, lead only to a onesided, and, for the 
most part, an unfair view. 

From tbia position, people began again, first, to 
excuse the middle ages ; neil, to admire them ; and, 
finally, they fell into the opposite extreme, and would 
admit the claims of nothing else but the middle ages. 

A high appreciation was first awarded them by the 
noble Justus Hoser. The greatest of political geniuses 
among the French, Montesquieu, had, not long before, 
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pohrtedlj dedtfed, thtt all the fireedom of modent 
ttmea bad proceeded from- the German foieats. Jiistva 
Hoeer now produced the proof of this, in his excel- 
lent " History of Oenibruck," since he was tlw first to 
establish the ' now no longer mentioned fact c^ the 
former freedom of tbe German nalion, by the pro- 
foundest study of the histories and wif inal documents 
of bis old Saxon turtb-place. People bad not the least 
notion what to make of these tAd original documents, 
hot they loved the man who could tdl the descendants, 
tbemsdyes degraded and branded with the seal of 
siavery, such fine things about the freedom and honor 
of their uicestcve. At the time when many thousand 
Germans, sold for money and chained by their jHincea, 
were dragged off to tbe Cape, to Bataria, to the West 
IttdieB, there lo assist the Dutch and English in sul> 
jecting other nations — at the time when Germany 
was full of Vers^les on a small scale, in which 
French licentionanees and the French language alone 
prevailed —> while Jesuits here, and Protestant black* 
eoata lh»e, vied with each other in supporting despotism 
as an institntimi of God — then it must have been a 
comfort to some few souls, not yet orusbed under 
this hideons pressure, to hear about the former freedom 
of tbe great German natitw. The same Moser wrote 
also " Patriotic Fantasies," in which he gave much 
good advice for practical life, and endeavored to clear 
the head and exalt the heart of his countrymen. They 
were addressed, not to the learned, but directly to 
the people, sod discnssed their nearest interests. But 
tbe exclusive spirit of a learned caste was too strong. 
Tbe example of HoMf found no imitators. 
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A verj different roan — die very antipodes of Uoaer 
in his way of thinking — commanded the attention 
of the public, by putting on the appearance of the 
greatest liberality, and by adopting a style which 
affected the old German heartiness, and the luavtte 
of the middle ages. Scarcely ever has the German 
public been more basely deceived. This man was 
Johannes Hiiller, for whom, of all the German writers, 
I entertain the deepest contempt. Under the mask 
of a republican, he served and betrayed every patron. 
Under the mask of freedom, he was always a cringer ; 
nnder the mask of patriotism, a traitor; under the 
mask of honesty and integrity, an accomplished knave. 
He was always prating of freedom, of allies, of an- 
eestors, and put on intolerable airs with his Tell 
and Winkelried, but paid his court,- at the same time, 
to all and each of the petty tyrants in Switzerland; 
praised the democrats heref. the aristocrats there, the 
oligarchs here, the priests there, just where they were 
in power ; fawned upon every one, even the pettiest 
tyrant ; and called all that freedom, and made a great 
flouriah with freedom. Hirzel and Zimmerman^ alone 
had the courage to expose the baseness of the Swiss 
gentry of - that time. Hirzel told the Bernese they 
had atnick off the head of the noble Henzi, because 
it was the only head among them ; and Zimmermann 
said, " A foreign scholar, some years ago, came to 
Switzerland, in order to settle himself in a country 
where freedom of thought was permitted. He re- 
mained ten days in Ziiriob, and then went to Fortngal." 

Thus the lovers of truth were then compelled to 
judge of Switzerland. But Johannes Miiller made his 
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bows to the right and left, and saw notbing but ftee 
Swiss, and honorable and bra?e Confederates before 
and behind, while be trumpeted forth the moat hat- 
dened cockneys of Ziiricb, the nost brutal aristocrats 
of Bern, and the most barbarous boors of Appenzell, — 
who butchered the noble Suter, — all without distinc- 
tion, as the (rue successors of Tell, the pillars of ' 
freedom and right But he did not remain true even 
to this Switzerland he had praised so much — took no 
part in the great morementa of his native land, bnt 
chose rather to grow fat in the serrice of princes. ' 
He sold himself to the priests, and wrote the travels 
of the popes. Then the revolution broke, out. In- 
Btanll;, false to his Mentz master and benefactor, be 
conjured the people of Mentz to join the French 
r^ublic, came expressly, for this purpose, back again 
to Mentz, sold himself to the Jacobins, accepted the 
rights of French citisenship, a&d was used by the 
Jacobin General Dumouriez, in the negotiatiwi with 
Prussia. Then he turned traitor again to the French 
republic, and sold himself to Prussia, to royalty, and 
to the Russian party. The hypocrite, always still 
studying effect by his afi^tation of Swiss freedom, the 
foriDer agent of the Jacpbina and the honorary citizen 
of the French republic, now wrote pamphlets in the 
Rusaian interest against France, and in his "Trum- 
pet," urged the country with the voice of thunder to 
that unhappy war, which ended with the peace of Tilsit. 
But, far from remaining faithful to his master in misfor* 
tune, he deserted him, and went over to Napdeon, who 
gave him a place at the court of his brother in the new 
fciDgdom of Wesq>halia. The same Johannes Muller, 
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who seemed willing to die fcpr the honor of PnnBit, 
who had stimulated the war against France with Hie 
subliniest phrases — the same man now derided Pra» 
na, in the nnifonn of Jerome Napoleon, who had 
built up his new kingdom on the ruins of Prussia. 

He has exercised a tct; injurious influence on 
historical literature, by his prorincialism, and bj hb 
al&cted stfle, because both haVe been frequently 
imitated. 

Johannes Hiiller isolated the Swiss completely Horn 
the Qermans, and knew how to writs their historj with 
BO skilful a tact in selecting what to pass over without 
notice or to make prominent, that it really assumed 
the appearance as if they had been frmc ail elerni^ 
an independent and primers] people, and not merely 
ft branch of the great Qerman stock — a member of 
the great German empire. Since an accursed system 
of policy has led us into misfbrtone, and misfortune 
to forgetfulness of ourselres, we baTe, iedeed, etmt- 
pletely lost sight of the historical and natural unity 
of the Oerman nation. It is the interest of some, and 
the mischieTOUa cuatfun of others, to confound the 
accidental and changing boundaries of «nall states, 
with the permanent and natural boundaries of nation- 
ality; in a word, not to allow a unity of- Germany, 
in the ideal sense, but to say, with Marshal DsToust, 
*ho bad such a tender aSectioa fin Germany, " There 
are no Germans, but only Swiss, Wijrlembergers, 
Bavarians, and so forth." If there is any person what- 
ever whose duty it is to contradict these sssertions <^ 
our bitterest enemies, of our most insolent despisers, 
uid to remind us, if not of what should be tbo state 
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of Germany, yet of what baa been — thatdoty belongs 
to the historical inquirer. Johannes Muller, however, 
perrerted the abilities he possessed, to vindicate, ^ 
pland, and bring in fashion, precisely that petty, false, 
onpatriotic, and unnatural provincialism, at the expense 
of nati<HiBlity. The old and honest special historiea 
had been satisfied to select fh>ffl the whole confederated 
empire a particular princely house, Or a particular city, 
and to give a separate account of it, without, for that 
reason, disclaiming the unity of the German nation. 
After Johannes Miiller, however, took the lead, it was 
the fashion to consider the Germans to be distributed, 
not only among different princes, but also into different 
nations whtdly foreign to each other. This affected 
eatrangomenl of those who were neighbors, and d©- 
Bcended from the same stock, spread all over Germany ; 
and attempts were made to regard the people of the 
very next village, if one of the eight and ttnrty Ger^ 
man bonndaries lay between, as New Zeal anders. Tbt 
most ridiculous thing i» the usurpation of the forraer 
history' of cerlais jwovioces, if they ha^^^en to fall to 
this or that state by a new distribution. Thus, former- 
ly, all the past annals of An^acb and B^reutb be- 
kmged to the history of the Prussiaa, an entirely 
B^arate and, primeval nation. Now, the same past 
annals, aH at c»ee, pertmn to the history of the Bavari- 
ans, ao equally separate and primeval itation. Lately, 
Bome cHie wrote old Prussian l^ends, and there, side 
by side with the ancient Sclavonian legends of the 
Baltic and the Vistula, stood the legends of the Rhine. 
People not only stamp the present, but they want t» 
■Iter the stamp of the past. 
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We h&Te fiiitfaer to thank the wortUeas ^ohannea 
Hdlier for the introductioa of tbe most sfiected style 
(ia historical compoeition. This dishonorable sotti, 
vbo )lkd no feeling for the truth, was naturtllj unaUe 
io play the hypocrite, except, in fine speeches. A 
bombastic st^e is always the sign of a dishonest waj 
of thinking, for the troth expresses itself with aiin- 
plicity; the knave is always recognized by the &r> 
fetched good feeling, tbe watery niawklshDess of hk 
style. 

The style of Johannes Hiiller — which, in die sin^e 
opinion of many of our school pedants, is uoaurpassed, 
aiid which is uoheaitatingly pronounced classical — is 
thoroughly affected, partly aping Tacitufs and partly 
Tschndi ; a disgusting, and heterogeneous miitnre, 
and CTery where false. Where there is bothing to 
feel, he mingles in a eeotimeatal phrase. On the 
nnatlest occasion, he paS) oat his ciieeks and assumes 
a ]of\y tone. Where tbe emphasis does not belong to 
the subject, he lays it upon the language, like bad 
readers, who read off an inritalitxi to be a god&tber 
like u) ode of Pindar. 

I Ao«ild say nothing of this tasteleosness of Ian- 
guage, if it did oat go hand in band with a mis- 
tAievous tendency ; that Is to say, this affectation of 
Ase phrases always otMnes up when the good people 
sre to be lathered with soft-soap, and any kind of polit^ 
««1 baseness is to be sold to them for patriotism and 
lofty virtue. Whera the game was nerdy to scoff 
at the unhappy, and arm gentle dulnees against a noUe 
principle, there they taned up with the trumpet tones 
of Johannes Miiller, and studied that lying tongu* 
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ot feeling, whicb, wiOi the cold sneer of tke gny beard 
in the back-ground, affects j^outhful eD^usittsn, betrsft 
native couutrf in the Dsme of couatry, oppreasei fte*- 
doDB under the pretext of the Boost zeidous activity m 
her behalf, na;, eT«a of aelf-«acTi&ce in her cause; 
which calls the crqdlegt tjrant not merel; a great and 
good prince, and father of his countrf, but even • 
deliverer and protector o[ freedom, just because h* 
oppresses bes ; aod of nationality, iner<dr because h* 
extirpates it. Fermerly, it was enough for one to east 
himself humblf at the conqueror's feet ; now-ft^ari, 
however, one must thank the c(H)qu«or, in the lu^ 
gaage of Johannes Muller, for having freed hs. If 
NapcJebn dismembered and Frmchified tite Germans, 
that nueant, in the language of Johannes Miiller, 
ihe nestoratioa of oationalit;. Or did not Johanne* 
Huller, declare, in the Westpkalian chamber, that Nk- 
poIoMi had restored the German natiooality, because 
the dull Germans would have been able to make 
nothing out of themselves without a " jog from 
•broad"! And did not Johannes Miitler thank N^ 
poleoo, ifi the most pathetic language of German sen- 
sibility, for aU the honor he had dose to Germany 1 
Let one read our bistoricd, political, and first of all, 
mudy our periodical lUeratsre, and he will be aHi|>l.y 
convinced bow fv this seatimental lying lai^uage hai 

FortuaUelf) the sawotb talkers among «s ore much 
leas Bumerona than tbe laborious historical iwiutrers, 
vho have m^iely collected nalerisls utd made inv«8tk- 
gatiaaa wilbeot trouhting themselves natch about stjW 
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Otherwise, Johanaes Miiller would have been mucb 
more frequently imitateil. 

Johannes Miiller formed the Irutsition trom the 
revolution to the restoration. By means of the Utter, 
a new class of historical inquirn^ came up. 

The timid attempts lo restore the middle ages to 
honor, were changed to an enthusiasm for that period, 
as soon as the French rerolution had prepared such 
bitter grief for the princes of Europe, that they cast 
B longing look back to the earlier and more obe- 
dient times, and repented that they had themselves 
fhrnished the means of advancing the frivolous spirit 
of modem ' times. Wbat bad the overthrow of the 
ancient church, in which the princes had been so 
active, led to? The ancient religious foundation, in 
the spirit of nations, had been undermined. Wi4i the 
overthrow of &ith, their Ic^alty wavered. What had 
modem philosophy and poetry, which had been ia 
euch high favor with the court, led to in France? To 
the reii<4ution. Ah ! had they but remained true to 
the Jesuits, to the ancient church, to the ancient aris- 
tocracy, to tbe distinction of ranks, in short, to the 
middle ages I So thought these governments now, 
and q>proved and supported alt the attempts which 
individual eeh<dars, artists, aiM] poets, were making, 
for wholly different reasons, in part, lo give a living 
freshness to the recollection of the middle ages. 

Philosophy under the banner <^ Schelling, the 
poets under that of Tieck, gained such a brilliant 
victory for romanticism in literature, lh« even his- 
torical compoeiUoa took a romantic ariorii^ Now, 
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tbe legendary history, which had beea deqiiaed bj 
Schiozer, was agaiir taken up, and while the historical 
skepbc? h«Te started from the rundamental prt^Kisitioii, 
that the hunan race haTe gradually raised themoelvaa 
from beaatlj ladeneBs to a cultivated state, by fbt> , 
tunate invemtiona, Frederick Schlegel now set up just 
the opposite doctrine, that the human race had orig^ 
nally possessed the highest perfection, but had at len^ 
gradually lost the higher powers, imparted to them bf 
Ood, through sin and d^neracy. Did those akeptios 
wisfa te haee the oldy confused, and obscure lumber of 
the supernatural tales set aside, that they might turn 
themselreB towards the serene light of illuminated 
times ; so these romanticists, taking exactly the opposite 
course, adrised to desert the rolgar piaat of modern 
■nd canufteA times, and to trace out, in those ancient 
and sacred legends, the origin^ ibuntain of all knowt^ 
edge, all poetry, and all life. Hence the profound 
inrestigations . of Gorres, Creamer, Ritter, Kaone, 
Rhode, Windtschmaon, and others. 

Meantime, romanticism found but liole adnussioB 
into the history of the middle ages and modern (imeo. 
Here the skeptics, the rationalists, the enlightened, 
the iUuaunati, and the wholly impartial historians, al* 
ways bad dieir own way. Tbe middle ages were 
cq»ealy praised only in ecciesia^ical histories, like those 
of Slollberg and Kaierkamp ; only in philosophical 
and pt^tical ^stems, like those of Frederick Schlegel, 
Haller, and so forth ; and principally in poetry, as in 
Tieck, Afnim, Fooqui, and BO forth; bat not iu world 
which were devoted to political history. In these, ae 
• genfTB] role, men acknowledged tbe greataest of 
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that tima, without preferring it 'uBConditioDalljr to our 
own, or even wanting to restore it 

This circumstance I must Uj particalftr alrtiH upon, 
A)l the professions faTored, more or less, the romantic 
, principle of the restoration ; but historical coinpoaition 
gave in to It least. And this was natural. A closer 
historical iDvestigatioa of the middle ages must di- 
rectly moderate that enthuaiasm for them, which had 
been awakened by ancient art and poetry, and paitio 
ularly by the external ^lendor of the ancient churdi. 
Thus, even in the moment when the unity of Oei> 
many aj^ared no longer neceasarj, a political con- 
nderation of some weight stood in the way of an 
unoonditioDsl qiprobation of the middle agea. Against 
France, union was necemary ; in this utmost need, in 
the period between the years 1609-13, those who 
^oke of one united Germany, of the ancient glory and 
power of the German empire under one emperori were 
gladly listened to. Bui this period did not last long. 
When Napoleon was overthrown, the ojd distinctions 
prominently reappeved. Then one could praise in the 
middle ages only so much as referred to the rigid 
distinction of ranks, to the privileges of the nolHlity, 
to the slavery of the peasants, but not that whicb 
related to the unity of the empire, and to the subor- 
dination of the princes under (be emperM. Hence 
it hai^ned that the historical writers, who were sub- 
servient to the spirit of the times, paid to the middle 
ages only a limited admiration, and und^ certain con- 
ditions, afler the restoration. Far from praising them 
on the whole, and doing justice to their two great 
institutions, the church and the empire, they ontj 
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nngled ont the romuitic histories of particular princelj 
families, aod invested them with the charm of the pa- 
thetic and the marvellous, by pointing to their rise out 
of the rather- recent demolition of the empire, as to 
something mythical, and ae the proper commencement 
of history. Ab under Louia XIV> the whole mytholo- 
gy and art of the ancients were ransacked, for the pur- 
pose of wreathing the bag wigs of the seren electoral 
princes, with all the pagan gods and goddesses, so 
now romanticism, the Gennaa legends, old Germaa 
art and poetry, were plundered as a rich and hitherto 
nujustly neglected armory of flattery. 

In the latest historical compositions of the Oermans, 
a certain aristocratic coldness, an afiected impartiality, 
a would-be sublime but in reality uneasy rumtk€daHee, 
have appeared as its characteristic marks. That also 
is a consequence of the circumstances of the «ge. This 
must be pardoned in Mr. von Raumer, and many 
others of this class. In the service of the state; with 
aristocratic relations; not only under the censorship, 
but a censor himself; under circumstances where it 
seems becoming to recommend publicly that the his- 
toriuis of the ancestors of the dynasty should speak 
only to praise, — how can any body in this situation 
write olherwise than Mr. von Raumer writes t It is 
not a little vexatious, however, to observe how the 
hnman mind has to wriggle and writhe, to appear ud- 
confined and free under such' circumstancee. 

Such m^ be considered, ia a kw words, the clr- 
euit of the historiographical tendencies since the 
middk of the last century. We proceed now to 
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connder the biatori&al worki uxor^ag to tb^ 
flnbjeels. 

The hiirtory of the world had, for a rerj long lime, 
been a probtera proposed to themaelrea hj the hia- 
torians, and the oldeet dironiclera had endeaTBred ta 
solve it ; nay, «ven later, the bistcrical writers of coma 
dmstei (H iniperid city, if they ended the aeriei 
irf' persons of historical inportanoe with soaie petty 
tbhol, or burgomaster only, yet vcre fond of begin- 
niiig with Adam, and repeating throngboot tbs whole 
Boripture and Romao history. UnWwsal hktory wss 
generally divided into the so called fonr monarohiea, 
and it was assumed that we were adU living under the 
last The imperial crown was the visible ^mbol 
of Doiversal empire, and consequeatly of univeissl 
history. 

The scholastic mode of treating oniversal history 
came in with the refotmation and dsasieai learaing. 
Manuals for instructioa, a systematic survey for tba 
pnpils, and at the same time the greatest completeness 
for the teachers, were aimed aL Thtis came into exist, 
ence the Chronicon CarioniB, which acquired no oom- 
mon celebrity as the first attempt at a comprehensiva 
gmeral history. But po/yAttiory weighed down Uie rest. 
Writers lost their way in detaib ; aod, after the thirty 
year^ war, a petty barbarism prevailed at the schools 
and universities, which reaiated all great and compre- 
hensive views. Nothing but industry in making iwlleo- 
tions, at that time, gained distinguished approbation. 
Along with the great collections of original docn- 
meots and historical monuments, which were printed 
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together in beautiful- folio edition!, two extensive 
works OD generaJ history attracted particular atim- 
tion— 'the so called Basil Lexicon of Itelin, which 
gave an account of all historical ptnona and locals 
ties, in alphabetical order ; and Zie^er's " Theatre 
of Time," (Sehauplatx der Zeit,) which related alt 
historical events in the order of their dates. 

The wu of the Spanish snecession again roused 
Vp the Gerraans, and brought them into collision in 
particular with the English and French. So great a 
European war accustomed the learned to general 
views, and the example of the celebrated historiaoa 
and politicians, who made their ^ipearance in France 
and England, eoold not remain whcdl; without infli^ 
Mce on Gennany. Then the relations of affura, the 
connection of historical events, as cause and effect, 
hegtat to be e(»isidered of importance. Schmauss, 
who had a good head for politics, gave the first exanh 
pie, and taught the Germans to connect their erudilioQ 
^ uid passion for system with broad and practical Tieww, 
In this spirit, Gattecer became the proper reformer of 
school instruction in history. Schrokh also, the ecdfr 
sieetioal historian,- wrote a nniversal history in the 
epirit of rationalism, which was much read. The 
demands of illumination became more and more ui> 
gent, and expelled the ignorance of former times, and 
the dd ancriticd method of amaaring information. But 
the greHtest abilities confined themsdves to narrower 
matter, in order not to come to a stuid in their labor. 
Schloxer, Spitller, Justus Moser, and so forth, did 
not embrace the whole extent of Bniretsal history. 

Herder appreciated the diffiudty of the probleoL 
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He saw clearly that the old pragmatical mode of 
treating historical subjects was not the thing ; that 
political hiatory was not the only historj ; that the 
history of religion, manners, cultuTe, and so forth, 
belonged to it likewise. But he did not believe himself 
capable of writing a work in this broad spirit He 
merely furnished "Ideas" towards it 

Since that time, the difficult task has been andet- 
taken in the most various ways, and partly for very 
different ends. 

Remer first attempted to unite the details of the 
history of culture with political history, but was not 
master of his subject, and did nothing but collect 
names together. The work of Beck was much more 
useful. He arranged universal history, down to the 
fifUenth century, in four thick volumes, in a simple, 
chronological, and ethnographical order, and placed 
mtder the little, well rubricked text, statements of all the 
historical sources, which threw light upon the details, 
ID a prodigious quantity of notes, so far as bis colossal 
industry had put ^im in possession of them. On the 
other hand, Eichhorn wrote after the model of the 
anciuit classics and the Engli^, in a coherent style, 
and had an eye rather to a rich and harmonious text, 
than to learned notes. But his somewhat dry work 
demonstrated that academical men, and especially 
theologians, are not born to be historians of the 
world. Statesmen and philosophers are the men for 
that ; but we must be content with not even pos- 
sessing such' at present. 

Heeren perceived the right extent within which 
it is permitted the academic to be .an bisKHtan. He 
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dmteBted htnuelf with critical investigBtion, in his 
" Ideas upOD the Politics, Intereonrse, and Commerce 
of the most distingaished Nations of Antiquity," and 
with clear vietra of the leading events, in his manaals 
of ancient and modern history — not of the middle ages. 
Deeper historical judgment, and greater beaut; of style, 
he leaves to others who are not univentity men, whose 
destiny and abilities stamp them as true historical writers. 
This perception of the boundaries, how far an academic 
may be an historian, and where be must stop, has always 
appeared to me worthy of great reject in Heeren. 

Schlosser evidently proposed to transcend these 
limits, in forming the gigantic resolution to unite 
with Beck's industry in making collections, the grand 
riews of the ancient and the English historians, and, 
at the same time, to surpass the critical acuteness 
of all preceding historians put together. His great 
work on universal history is a proof of the rarest 
v^r of mind, but is none the less a monster. At 
once a philosophical genera! history, and the most de- 
tailed particular history — at once a free narrative, and a 
controveraial iavestigation — this work manifestly aims 
at too much at the same time, and its very exeel- 
lences stand-in each other's way, and make the whole 
unwieldy. If he could divide himself — if he could 
constitute two or three men of tetters — they perhaps 
wwNild gain singly more reputation than he in whom 
tbey are all united. His careful criticism — his close ' 
and acute appreciation of historical truth — ia certainly 
a' blessing which still, has its influence among his 
disciples, and can never be sufficiently respected; so 
that we are filled with admiration that he, though 
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an acidetnic, ia still the <ml; Qeni»n who baa written 
a hiHM'y of the French TevolutioD, which rery welt 
beare to be read with and after thoae that hare been 
written by French atatesmen. Such an esceptioD 
by no meaDs does away the rule, but ia honorable 
to Jiim who makes it. 

Johannes Muller'a " UniverH^ Hiatory " would 
Bcarcely be worth meDtioaing, bad it not become cel^ 
brated by the inflnenoe of his name. It consisla of a 
■Niea ot pictures, arranged in succeasioa, which are 
meant to be clever, but which bare no inward cob^ 
i^ae, and no logical connection of riewa. 

Luden,,wbo had this work iu his eye, endearered 
to sketch a broader and more coherent picture of 
unirereal history, and presumed a little, not without 
juatice, upon bia skill in dealing with affairs. He 
haa a peculiar tact for the development of political 
inlriguea, but not for seizing upon what might bo 
called the romantic elwnent of history, and whieh 
is the true soul of history. In his eye, also, the caoae 
is worth more, by half, than the effect i and be takes 
a dispropOTtionate satisfaction in «thausting bimaelf 
by conjectures, eren though tbey hare no foundation. 
His style, too, has been apoiled by Johannes Hiiller; 
it is strnlting and pathetic, and, eren in the driejt 
inTeatigations, declamatory. 

I shall say nothing of a mass of manuals of-nnH 
rersal history, written for the use of students at ibe 
universities and gymnasia; for where should I stopi 
I mention only Bredow's " Tables," and Kruse's " Hi»- 
torical Atlas," the usefulness of which has been fiiUj 
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Attempts, also, have been made, beyond the precincta 
of the school, to teach unifersal history, and make 
it popular. Becker's " UDiversal Hiatorj for the 
Young" became very celebrated, and obtaioed a wide 
circulation, and, like " Robinson Crusoe," Rochow'B 
"Children's Friend," and.Oellert's "Fables," ranked 
unoDg tbe most farorite reading-books, although it con- 
tains a great deal of gossip unfit to be there. BredoVa 
"Uanual," calculated Tor citizen and countryman, 
took it too readily for granted, that the public, for 
which it was designed, was narrow-minded and boorish, 
and, on this vety account, found no accord trom tbe 
people. If the artisan and countryman ever trouUe 
tbenuelves about unireraal history, they want to hear 
about great affairs, about church and state, and war 
and heroes, and not particularly when glass was io- 
Tented, potatoes and tt^coo introduced, and so 
ibrth. 

It is remarkable, that', in Protestant Germany, 
DO unireraal history of a decidedly liberal tendency 
bad been written. Illumiuation was ^read .ao rapidly 
and universally, and in such a monarchical direction, 
under the EBgis of Frederick the Great, that it nevn 
had the opportunity of coming forward in the charao- 
lei of an opposition, but much rather fell into tbe 
errors of a dominant party. ' In Catholic Germany, 
it was just the reverse; tbe (^position here in the 
historical writers came from it, and speared, &rM 
in Westenrieder, then in Rottek. 

Weslenriedet was the historian c^ illumination in 
BaTaria, as Salal was its philosopher. He endeavored 
to gain a large public by elegance, by an agreeable 
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style, and bj en^arin^; bnt the competition of 
Protestant scholars always threw bim somewhat into 
the diade. 

Rott^ ittrftcted much greater attestion, and b<ddlf 
entered the lists with his Protestant competitors ; 
ioasmuch as, at the very point of time in which the 
latter began to grow servile, he, on his part, became 
the miMe liberal. In the Catholic writers, there was 
always a certain aomelhing — however enli^tened 
ibey were — > which was derided with an air of aupe- 
riority, on the part of the Protestants, as awkwardness. 
A teamed pride of nobility had already grown up 
among the Protestants, which would not admit an 
equality of birth among the Catholics. There was 
nothing by which these overbearing men could be put 
to deeper shame, than the fact that the farther the spirit 
of die age advanced, the more they remained in the 
rear of the liberal spirit of the Catholics, who had 
once been so much despised by them. Pnud of the 
liberality of their predecessors, the revivers of letters, 
wad the reformers, they thought themselves entitled to 
live upon their credit in et«rnal and comfortable repose. 
The Catholics had no snch exem[JarB, bat dared 
to be liberal themselves. Rottek's great fame rests 
npon tbis. As an investigator, he makes no prelen- 
aions to the amazing erudition of Gottingen, Heidd- 
berg, and Berlin ; hot, as an historical writer for the 
pe<^le, he has outflanked them all. His " Universal 
Hbtory " is circulated every where in numberless 
ec^ies. For what reason 1 Because he is liberal — 
because he is incdmparsbjy more so than alt (he 
Protestant writers of general history. Eradkioa faaa 
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no .decided pert in tbis matter, but the spirit of ibe 
age. Tu(e, too, his not much to do with H, bat 
the ffiirit of the ige. In Rottek's celebrated work, 
muy exceptioBs may justly be taken, m to investi- 
gation and taste ; but he is thoroughly penetrated 
with a deep sense of justice, with an animated lore 
of freedom, with a itoAj reverence for every thing 
noUe in man and his Uslory. This is the kind of 
historian (he people want. Tt^ are no longer satis- 
fied with learned quotations that they do not under- 
stand, and fine phrases afier the manner of Johaanes 
Hiiller, the lymg ^»irit of which they find out it 
last. 

In theology even, I hare noticed that remarkable 
ebange of pdes, by virtue of winch the Protestants 
tiave become serr'de aqd Jesuitical, and CatholicB 
liberal and favorable to reform. This shows itself, 
likewise, in historical composition. Rottek, as a 
bom O^iolic, and Frederick Schlegel, as a bom 
Pfolestiant, hare interchanged characters. The latter, 
in his phUosophico-UtBrary works, has condemned the 
refor m ation and revolution, every thing great which 
baa been d(»e since, die middle ages, aa the works of 
Satan, and hopes to have the universal monarchy of 
ifae Romish papacy and of feudaliHrn, his only hcqie 
of salvation, with villanage, and so fiKth, restored 
by an immediate divine interposition. These views 
fcave remained just as ni^pular as those of Rntt^ 
have become popular. Even Gorree, who was liberal 
twice, at the time c^ the French republic, before 
Napoleon, and at the time of discontent after Napo- 
Xtoa'a doim^-^eveA Gotrea, who wiote leas widi 
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mk than with flameB — lost all hia p(^ulaTity wben 
tie advocated the hiei'srchy and feudalism. People 
inquired not after the philosophical piinciple, but only 
the practical consequence ; and no re^utatioD was so 
completely founded on a rock, that it ' would not 
have been shivered into fragments by the ostracism 
of public opinion. Undoubtedly, it was for the di^ 
advantage of these ultramontanistsi that they lauded 
especially the ancient powerless church. She could 
neither defend nor thank them. This could only be 
done by the state ; and hence we see, in their diaeiples 
and followers, ecclesiastical Jesuitism convened into 
political. 

More useless still are those systems of uniTeraal 
liistory, which, as integral parts of this or that particu- 
lar philosophy, knead history as they please, like soft 
dough, after the form of the system. In them all, great 
nations and heroes, destinies and conditions, of history, 
only serve to illustrate the paiagraphe of some wooden 
professor. If a philosopher is paid by I know not 
whom, tor demonstrating, ont of universal history, 
that the pope is the real vicegerent of Christ; that 
the Holy Ghost is contained in oil the ordinanees 
of the popes; that the institution of monks is ft 
salutary one; that the feudal aristocracy is a' divine 
institution, — we know well what all this is for ; we 
see for whose advantage it is. Thus the matter has 
a practical importance, though not important in its 
results. But if a professor of universal knowledge, 
whose small brains are splitting with pride, without 
the least reference to church or politics, for no otbei 
reason in the world but merely to grati^ his own 
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Tanilf, lays (he egg of his BbsiiTdity in a philosophy 
of univerBal history, in order to fattoh it out giaab* 
sized therein — oil this is something utterly uieleu 
for life. I can advert to it here only for the curiosity 
of the thing. Several such crazy systems hare issued 
from the achoot of gchelling and Hegel, in which 
ontveraal history is very sinoerdy congratulated for 
fitting into the paragraphs of Mr. Professor; then, 
if perchance it would not fit in, the fault would lie 
in itself, not in the professors; and, if one must yield 
to the other, universal history plainly would have to 
yield, and not the professor. 

With such ooosense the heads of students are anl> 
Tersidly filled, wherever HegeliBnism has settled. Ab- 
straction spreads itself, like a dark cloud of locusts, 
orer the experience of nature and history, and ex- 
clndes all sound knowledge, leaving ue nothing but 
dead locusts. 

But this extreme, too, could not but find its 
opposite, and found it, in fact^ at Beriin, under the 
*er; eyes of Hegel himself. The excellent Ritter 
laid the foundation of a new mode of treating general 
history, in a thoroughly experimental way, inasmuch 
as he replaced hi3t(»y upon its proper theatre, and 
within its natural limitations, and brought it into the 
closest connection with phy^cal geography , To 
ecclesiastical and pc^tioat history were now added 
the history of msmierB and the history of art — a 
knowledge of the mannev of life of the collective 
nation, in all its moral and physical phenomena, its 
destinies, monuments, and oonditions, together with 
the peculiar circumstances of the provinces. In this 
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manlier, univerMl htilory was called upon to ecAve a 
much higher proUem bj Ritter, than by Beck; and 
K much more circumstantial collection of details was 
required of Ritter, than of Beck; but he was so 
much the less able also to make himself master of 
the immeasurable materials; he could xtnly lay out 
a work, which many others were to carry on after 
him, eren if it ia to have only a relative complete- 
ness. His industry is worthy of admiration. In the 
arrangement of his topics, we miss, on the other band, 
a juat proportion, for physical geography, pcditical 
and mercantile statistics, the history of manners, and 
political history, are not equally distributed. The 
whole has not a sufficiently well proportioned strn^ 
tnre, and ia too much a conglomecation of detaila. 
But it was impossible as yet to furaish any thing 
more complete and coherent. Even now, the pr^ 
arWions are fat from being sufficient. 

The single colors must first be prepared, before 
the whole rainbow can appear. The history of rel^ 
giona, of the arts, of sciences, of languages, lbs 
knowledge of difiereneea between races, of the phjsi* 
cal.and moral peculiarities of nations, must be cult^ 
rated much more thoroughly, in order to make the 
necessary additions to political history and geography, 
which hare hitherto been the principal objects of 
attention. Vater baa introduced a comparison of all 
languages, and William ron Humboldt and Klaprotb . 
have rendered the highest serficea to the investigation 
of the northern and Tartar languages, which bad 
hitherto been but alightljr regarded. 

It is worthy of obaerratioB that the history of man> 
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ners bu yet bad no thorough treatment. There are 
a tew compilations wiiich describe superficistly the 
QSBges of religion, w&r, marriage, and burial, and 
which are coramonly illustrated bj miserable engra- 
TiDge; but thej are made up of spiritleaa extracts 
from the descriptions of travellers. There are a 
great number of " Anthropologies," in which a? a^ 
tempt is made to systematize the different peculiarities 
and anomalies of the human character, and the human 
bodj ; but they are all destitute of historical complete 
neas. A history of manners, profound in a philo- 
K^faical and an histcn-ical point of view at once, is 
Still wanting, and would be a task worthy of a great 
mind. 

Let us now consider the single epochs of universal 
hietory. The most ancient history of the Bast has 
been for some time the favorite sobject of our more 
aristocratic scholars.. True, ever since the refwm^ 
tioa, there have been great Orientalists among the 
theologians, who, starting from the study of the Scrip- 
tures, illustrated the Oriental luguages and utiqui- 
ties generally, as, lately, Reiske, Michadis, Eichhom, 
OeseniuB, and so forth ; bnt the poets must needs come 
first, in order to ^read, beyond the limits of theology, 
the taste for the ancient East. They w^it on fi'om 
the Jews to the Arabs, Turks, and Persians, then to 
the Indians and Chinese. ' Herder gate the first in> 
pnlse to the poets. He seized the poetical aspect 
of Judaism, and thus led the way to the poetry of 
Mohammedanism. But with this the ptotoaod inres> 
ligations of Hobammedaa history also began. 

HartmaBo went no fimher than the poetry. We 
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are indebted, to hitn for the ezceHent traa^alima 
of the Moall^at, and of Medschnun and Leila. 
Joaspfa TOD Hammer also began nith poetry ; opened 
die mines of the East, translated the dWloe Schiriu 
of die Peraians, Hafiz, Baki, Montenabbi, the Roae 
Uid Nightingale of the Turka, tad so forth; then pra^ 
seeded to history, and in his imioartal work, the- history 
of the Oemanlis, gave ns the iirat great and faithful 
picture of the Tnrkieh empire, at the momeBl wbea 
it is hastening to its do<»DEalI. HaUcht gave us tbA 
" Thousand and One Nights," in their genuine form. 
Tholnck made us acquainted with Hobanuncdan mj*- 
ticiflm. 

From thence, the spirit of investigatioa went on, 
andopened for itself a new world in Farther Alia. 
Heeren's " Ideas upon the Trade and Politics of tfas 
Ancient Oriental Natioiw," Gorres' " History of Asiatio 
Mythologiea," and Creazer's "Symbolism," aimed -^ 
the former in relation to polities, hot the latter, in 
reference rather to religion — to draw the most anci^il 
ciritized world out of the darknesB which had hitherto 
orerihadowed it. That the religious aspect of the 
mbject should be raised to special importance was to 
be expected, Those most ancient states were priest- 
ly states, and their history is buried entirety in the 
ntgtki. The philosophy of Schelling, which conse- 
crated every thing that has been, and held it uip 
in a new light, (when formerly the old had been held 
HI contempt tor the sake of the new^) and the doc- 
ttine of Frederick Schlegel, that mankind had degen- 
erated from perfection to corruption, introduced great 
tetiTttj into the study of the remotest antiauity. Ad 
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enthusiasm was excited on the subject, and the poetry 
ahd philosophy that was found, particularly among 
the Hindoos, increased the zeal. The connection 
which Gorres first discovered in the whole paganism of 
the ancient world, and which Creuzer allerwards farther 
developed with inexhHustible industry, could not but 
be surprising. But the dark and entangled materials 
admitted very djfTerent modes of treatment, and gave 
altogether too free scope to mere conjectures. Hence 
this study was soon taken possession of. by learned 
subtlety, and the Euiaticism of philosophical inference. 
The labors of Kanne, Rhode, Windischmann, and 
several others, give evidence of the greatest love and 
enthueiasm for the subject, of prodigious industry in 
collecting, of admirable acuteness ; but, unhappily, 
they only show, by their mutual contradictions, either 
that only one, or that none, of them is right, and 
that, in every «ase, a precious amount of study has 
been enpended, merely to produce empty, imaginations. 
Nevertheless, all errora must be passed through, in 
order to approach the truth. The most ancient hi^ 
tory of the human race remains forever a very ini' 
portant and interesting subject of investigation,, and 
what the Germans have done for it far surpasses the 
labors of other nations. A more comprehensive work 
on this subject has been for a very long time ex- 
pected of Schelltngi but he has kept it back. 

As to single detriments, there was least activity 
io the study of the Persian. Kleuker properly only 
truisferred AnquetU du Perron to the German. 
Rhode gave only historical hypotheses, upon Bactra. 
Schmidt and Pltifa have written two very instructive 

TOlu II. s 
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luslorical works upon the Mongolian . aations and 
China. But we have bestowed the most attentioD to 
the East Indies. The two brothers Scblegel ara 
entitled to the fame of having first introduced tlw 
study of Sanscrit into Germany, and of hiring esr 
tended the taste foe Hindoo philosophy and poetry. 
Next to them, Bopp, and Peter von Bohlen hava 
done most ; the former, by his philological inquiries 
and editions; the latter, by his hialorioal investig*; 
tions. Earlier Rtill, the Saemitala had been tranalaied 
by George Forster, and other things by others, biU 
most of the translatioiis bad been in prose, and taken 
from the English at second hand ; and the love of 
Oriental learning, so far, ia nothing new muig tu, 
hut has only augmented. 

The followers of ancient Oriental philoaophy asA 
poetic art hwe united with the romanticists againat 
the classicists. There is aomething in the hierarehf 
of the Hindoo*, Egyptiana, the Magi, and Chinese, ia 
harmony with that of the romantic middle ages; koA 
ibe more exclusively classicism predominated, the toon 
aatural waa the mutual approximation of the weaker 
parties of Orientalism and romanticiam for their con^ 
mon defence against it This controversy bas had a 
beneficial effect. It has shaken the classicists out of 
their partiality and prejudices. 

Classical antiquity,' Greece and Rome, since toe 
reformation, passed for the ideal of culture, and was 
deified to the same degree that the old Catholic mi^ 
Jie ages were condemned. The first culdvators of 
daasioal learning, and even the Dutch after their 
glorioos lerolution, had the life and i^irtt of tite 
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mcienta conatantlf before their eyra, and they looked 
upon language only as a means for acquiring a knowl* 
edge of the matter expresaed in it. Afterwards, hair* 
ever, eucb a universal dalness and pedantry took pea- 
•essioD of all the vorld (except Paris) that those cla> 
■ical 8t«dies, too, degenerated into mere trifling about 
ayllaUes. Heyoe, of Oottingen, first began again t» 
look afler Ihe kernel of the matter in the shell of 
langui^. Since that time, a distinclion haa been 
made between mere philological inquira^, and in- 
({uirers into the substant^, though still, in many cases, 
erudition was equally distiugnished, in regard to the 
form and the substance. 

As a learned philological Inquirer, translator, and 
literary historian, Frederick Augustus Wolf, a man 
who united taste and spirK to the learning of the 
letter in a high degree, stands in the front- rank* 
Among the grammarians of the Greek language, 
Bnttmann and Thiersch had the greatest circulation ; 
of the Latin language, Brdder and Grotefend ; among 
the lexi<5ogTaphers, Schneider and Passow Jn Greek, 
snd Schellcr and Bader in Latin, were the moai known. 

A prodigious de^ lias been done in tranalationa 
from classical antiquity. Wolf endeavored to unit« 
taste and fidelity, but for this very reason translated 
but little. Other translators aimed more at taste, fol- 
lowing the footsteps of Wieiand ; or at fidelity, aftei 
the example of Johann Heinrich Vose. The fre« 
translations of Wieiand will always remain worthy 
of imitation, for they make that easy td ua which 
other tran^ators make hard ; they introduce ua to thB 
spirit of antiquity, without tonnre and witfaont ped- 
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antry, and tbey are only so lar free w ease of nxne- 
ment requires, without iujury to fidelitj. Oa the 
contrary, they are so much the more faithful to the 
spirit sod matter of the ancients, by sometimes de- 
serting a stRviah fiddity to the form. Vob», od the 
other hand, has conaidered metrical fidelity, the 
clatter of ajllBbleB, for the first, then grammatical 
fidelity, a slaciab copying of every word, and even 
of the posititMi of words, for the second requisite of a 
masterly translation, and has, theielme, left the third, 
the requisite of a free, natural movement, entirely oni 
of view. Hence bis language is every where hard, 
atiff, pedantic, whether he translate a sublime or a friv- 
olous, a 3<deinn w a simple poem ; and. he converts 
the raadiDg of thoee very works, in which the most 
delightful gracefidness ought to prevail, into an in- 
tolerable torment. Other translators have mostly 
guided themselves by the example of Wieland or 
Vosa. Among the many distinguished translations, 
I wiU only mention the excellent one of Herodotus, 
by Lange — of Demostbenes, by Jacobs-^of Virgil, 
by NeuSer, and so fortk Much was once made of 
Bchleiermacber's Plato; but this tranalatioo is as 
faulty as those of Voss ; its style is distorted, affected, 
and totally destitute of the Platonic grace. 

For the bistoi; c^ classical literature in single 
departments, much has always been done by tbe 
editors of new editions, and in periodicala and email 
works. Wolf, Escheuburg, Frederick Schlegel, «ul, 
lastly, Bahr, the most profouiul of all of tbem, hava 
given general views of the subject. 

Next to Heyne, Hermann distinguished himself 
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particularly in mythological investigations. The con- 
troTeray between two parties, namely, the Oriental) 
at whose head Blood Creuzer, and the classical, whose 
champion was Voss, excited the greatest attention. 
Both lived in Heidelberg together, and the hatred 
between them became personal. Voas would know 
nothing of the ancient E&st, and pronounced its fairest 
BionumentB spurious, and modern forgeries of the 
priests, and, as Orientalism still fiourished, went to 
snch a pitch of madness, that he openly accnsed 
Creuzer of making it bis object to introduce tbft 
orgies and bacchanalian revelries, confusion of sexes, 
pederasty, and all the abominations of paganism, and 
Eastern asceticism, of the worship of Baal and Mo- 
loch. The remarkable character of this learned 
madness led me, at the time, ten years ago, to write 
the little work called "Vosa and Symbolism." 

Oerman industry and the German intellect hare 
accomplished a great deal for the proper history of 
antiquity, and have surpassed in depth, the earlier 
labors of the English atid French. Heeren, SchlosMr, 
and Bredow, gave general views of ancient history; 
Hannert and Uckert, of ancient geography. Greek 
history was handled best by Ottfried, MDller, and 
Zinkeisen; and in particular departments again, 
Athenian history by Bokh and Jacobs, Lacedaemonian 
history by Hanso, and Macedonian history by Flathe. 
Roman history was treated by Niebuhr, Wachsmuth, 
Eisendecher; the latter of whom, in a very interesting 
work, pointed out the coincidence of the emanci- 
pation of the plebeians in the Roman republic with 
emancipation in modem times. 
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The art, mannera, and life of the ancieots have 
been no less copiously discuaaed- In this department, 
the great Winkelmann staods at the head of all. I 
shall retutn to him, when I shall have to speak of 
the influence of antique taste on nrt and poetrj. 
l^essing, Fernow, and Schorn, rank with him in ref- 
erence to . art. Upon life and mannera, there were 
already earlier manuals, by Nitsch and others ; but 
Wieland and Jacobs were the first who introdtioed 
us, by their tasteful representations, into antique life. 
Bottiger, of Dresden, brought together a prodigious 
amount of information upon both the art and the 
domestic life of the ancientx, and surpassed ^ others 
m circumslaQlial details. It is unfair that he has 
been bo much reproached for his somewhat bombastic 
■tyle, and the oQea truly comical ^ithusiasm with 
which he rides bis antit^ue hobby. This language 
takes nothing from his merit as a man of learning, 
and is only a ttaive symptom of honest zeal. 

The later Byzantine history was for a Ijong time con- 
siderably neglected. The path of wider investigation 
has, in this also, been laid open by a great edition 
of the Byzantine historians, and by the critical works 
of Fallmerayer. (on Morea and Trebizond,) and of 
Zinkeisen. 

The history of the middle ^es was subjected to 
a special treatment by Ruhe, a man of a thoroughly 
rationalist turn of mind. Leo has published a similar 
manual, which has been very much enriched by .the 
study of original sources — a study since then infinitely 
advanced. Wilkeu wrote a work on the crusades, 
which is extensive, profound, and, in every view^ 
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excelleoL HullmaDo furniehed many valuable worki 
on the ecclesiasticaJ and political coostilution of the 
middle agea. We have already ^okea of the hist<»]r 
of the church. Savigny's " History of Civil Lav 
in the Middle Ages," and many other voiks which 
tieat of particular nations oi branches of literature, 
must still be epecially mentioned. 

As a useful compendiom on modem times, the 
work of Heeren is most distinguished by its clearness 
and precision. Eichhom is more complete, and it 
particularly at home in the history of the states and 
nations beyond the boundaries of Europe. SchlosRer'a 
"History of the Eighteenth Century" contains the 
best represeutation of the French revolution that had 
been written by a German. The works i>f Raumer, 
Carl Adolph Menzel, Hormayr, Uiioch, are of dit 
ferent degrees of value, but all alike have a poJiticat 
bearing. The first would fain convince people that 
be might stand on the pinnacle of the age, if he 
did not consider it more advisable to remain standing 
below it. The second, under the canons of absolutism, 
delivers fatherly and severe lectures to the liberals. 
The third, with all his understanding, frequently he* 
haves, as if nature had destined him merely for a court 
gilder. And the fourth has been obliged ta turn his 
back upon hbtorical and political fiddity at oace. 

Raumei has great merit, in regard to the investi- 
gation of the history of the middle ages and of 
Bodern limes ; and I am far from finding fault with 
him for striving, in style and reasoning, afler the 
higher point of the French and English doctrinaires-— 
M&ei the elegance of a political science, at onco 
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philoBophical and fit for the aalomi. On the eontrarjr, 
I hare always wished that oiir historians, who h»e 
been crooked over the writing-desk iq their libraries 
altogether too long, might devote themselves more 
to the politics of the day, to the preseot form of civil 
lift, and etudy, in the passions and interests of this 
age, those of the past. But the peculiar situatioa of 
the cbelrinairts is such, that tbey are compelled to 
form their riews as servants of the state, and to modify 
their philosophical politics, their historical views of 
the world, according to certain directions of the 
wind. 

Among the historical writers who find themselves 
in this condition, Ranke has best understood bow 
to treat these views, in his exhibitions of foreign 
histories, in the way of simple representation, and 
with the least possible reasoning. Leo has not undeN 
stood it so well; and as, in spite of his style, — which 
is often artificially cold, — he has a great deal of 
inward warmth, and can never ke^ baok a fundt^ 
mental view or a final judgment, he lias, since he laid 
aside his repuUicanism at the university, entrenched 
himself in a romantic doctrine. 

As to Mr. von Hormayr, it would be doing him 
an injustice to make his halls of heroes, and moni> 
mental honors of every description, a matter of re- 
proach, since it must be admitted that, in (he time 
of need, and in the remembrance of it, he has always 
defended the German canse against the French; and, 
though he has occasionally exacted too much servilism 
from the historic muse, it cannot, on the other hand, be 
denied, that his excellent historical investigationa of 
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particulu' points — as thep appear, for instance, in 
his "Patriotic Pocket-book" — aie a miae of free 
thoughts and reminisceDceB from the times of ancient 
German freedom. His style is not the best, tor he 
imitates somewhat the bombast of Jobonnea Miillei. 

Modern histor; has been resumed, first bj Posselt, 
in the periodicaJs and annuals, then bf Buchliolz, 
Venturini, and, a short time since, by myself. In tfae 
Dature of the case, this amounts only to a first general 
auryey, and an introduction for future historians ; for 
• classical history pan' only be written when events 
hare reached a (lefinite conclusion — when the facia 
and their impelling causes, the characters, and so forth, 
which belong to it, are no longer wrapped in mystery, 
but are placed within erery body's view by means of 
memoirs, and by throwing open the public archires. 

I^t us now go through, one by one, the modem 
countries, for whose history we bave labored. It is 
readily understood, that the manufactures for cod- 
Tersalion-libraries, and the like, cannot here be co» 
aidered. Real in(]uiries only deserve to be mentioned. 

Upon" Spain, Schmidt is best in the history of 
Aragon ; Aschbach, on the Visi-Ooths ; Lembke, on 
Spain in general ; Schepeler, on the war of freedom 
against Napoleon, in which the author was present 
in the Spani^ semice. 

.We hare but tittle on France, as the French have 
spared us the trouble of writing upon it. Heinrich'a 
history is insignificant. On the other hand, the re> 
searches which Raumer and Ranke have made in 
the Frffljch and Italian arrives, on the early history 
of France, are valuable, and the excellent histwy «f 
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the Proren^al Troubadours, by Diez, still nior« eo> 
Depping, « Qermm naturalized in-Paris, has writtea 
Tery inteTcsttng memoirB on bis own residence in 
that city. Carov^, and, before him, JochtnanD, have 
written macb on the ecclesiastical relatkns of France. 
Latelr, the sketches of France b; the inguiioaa Heine 
hare appeared, interesting not nterely aa satirical part; 
effusions, but also in an historical view. 

Italy, alao, has not found it necessarj to wait for 
German historians. In ecclesiastical history alone, 
we have presumed to write with more accuracy and 
profoundness, and generally in a jlifferent manner 
from the Italians. Aa to the political history of Italy, 
we hiive let it lake care of itself. Lebret's history of 
Venice was a valuable essay, but has been far surpaaaed 
by Darit. Leo has undertaken, the first in our timet, 
to write 4 complete history of Italy. Turk's r» 
searches into the history of the Longobards are valui^ 
ble^ BoutBrweck has written the best literary bistoij 
of Italy that has yet appeared. Italian art first gained 
its great influence over recent ticoes by means <^ 
Winhelmann. In the same way, Fernow, Gothe, 
Kephalides, Frederica Brun, Rehfuss, Ruutobr, Hirt, 
Bunsen, have exercised aa iafluence, as friends of art 
and enthusiastic travellers. An anonymous book, 
lately written, called " Rome in 1S33," is excellent. 

England has had greater historians than all other 
Eoropean nations. We have only followed afler them. 
Archenhols was of great service, by making us acc» 
rately acquainted with the circumstances of Englaad. 
We have, however, nothing classical upon Englaad, 
exc^ the description of the manoerB of the English 
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nutocracy in the " Letters of a Defunct," by Priace 
PuckleT Muskui. In general, we limited ourselves 
to the appropiifttion of all the good which English 
literature furaisbea, by means of translations. 

We posaeae able works on Scandinavia, by Scblozer 
wd Riihs; and tbeii omissions in relation to the 
luatory of legends and cultare have been richly madfl 
np by (Jie two Orimnis, Hone, Gr&ter, and so forth. 

On Poland,' we. have had a complete work, first 
by Lengnich, neit by Jeckel, and a liberal history 
b;. Hammerdorfen, besides Tsrious newspaper e»- 
81^ in the . SaxtHi, sod afterward in the Prosaian 
mlereet More recently, the sketches of the govern- 
mttkt of Gonstantine, by Haito Harriftg, and. the great 
faiflory of the revolution, by Spazier, for which the 
nfiigee Polish statesmen and generals fiimiBbed the 
materials, have been distinguished. We do not, bow- 
erer, yet possess a complete and critical history of 
Poland ; and, what is more singular, nobody has taken 
tibe trouble of translating the better Polish historians. 

The learned have taken a grater interest in Rusais 
because many Germans established themselves there. 
Ib HttUer's " Ruanian Lilwary," and Schlozer's " Rqs> 
nan Annals," the old Russian histories were, for tha 
first time, collected together and sifted. Bacmeister, 
Bwere, Bellermann, and Storch, rendered great aerrice 
to Russian history; and, in particular, many acconv 
plished travellers illustrated, ia treating of geography, 
the Russian tribes and their history also: of these 
I shall have sometbii^ to aay hereafter. 

The biatny of Hungary has also been coiopletdy 
ilhutrated by Germans ; first by Fetzler and Eogel; of 
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late more proibundlj by Count Mailath, who, although 
a Hungariaa, wrote German, and therefore betongi 
to our literature, and is one of its ornaments. Count 
Maitath belongs to the few historians who are not 
ashamed to do justice to the agreeable and character- 
istic popular leguids. On TraasylTaoia, we have the 
works of ScMozer, Eder, Gebhardi, Haner,. and 
Lebrecht. On Servia, we bare the works of Rancke 
and of Pirch. 

As it concerns German history, in the secood edi- 
tion of my "History of the Germaoa," I have attempted 
*a ample list of the historians of our country, which 
yet must always continue imperfect, and I will twt 
repeat it here; on the other hand, I shall be pardoned 
for saying more on their literary peculiarities, who 
are characteristically prominent, than I could in that 
work, when literary history was only an affair of 
secondary importance. 

If we have gained the fame of having our learned 
men interest tbemselTes in the history of foreign 
nations with the most comprehensive love and passion 
for inquiry, it redounds also to the satisfaction of ■ 
moderate patriotism, that inquirers into German his- 
tory have not altogether, at least, lagged in the 
rear. 

But if we consider how oflen German history had 
been treated by minds of moderate capacity — 'how 
often our greatest scholars and acutest historical critics 
have preferred to occupy themselves upon ''ancient 
Greece or Rome, upon the distant Indies or China, 
npon England or Italy, and have looked npon the 
history of their native country with a certain coin 
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ve cannot help complaining of 
the wrong direction of a nationality which can lead 
to such n neglectful ness of selH 

Perhaps it is to be ascribed to this circumstance 
chiefly, that our own general history ia so strange and 
dark, so difficult to be surveyed and so hard to be re- 
tained. But the great number of our goveramenta, the 
proriocial spirit, the excluBiveaess, which are to be found 
not only in the small towns, but preeminently at the 
courts and the univeraities ; io a word, the disorgani- 
zation of the German people, the great and long- 
continued process of corruption, which wasted away 
the beautiful corpse of our empire, hare turned away 
our eyes, as well as oar hearts, from the great whole 
to the petty parts, and" the German has become a 
mui of detail. How could a cit of an imperial town, 
or a poor liltle court counsellor of Wied-Runkel, or of 
Reuss-Greitz-Schleitz, or a professor in Duisburg, 
write a history, of hir great nation, tike Hume or 
Thiers t He koew nothing whatever of a great nation ; 
he knew only his native city or his employer. The 
division of the German races had ceased to be any 
thing to him ; for those who belonged to the same race, 
the Strasburger, and the Wiirtemberger, the man of 
Anhalt, and the man of Voigtland, were entire stran- 
gers to each other. No man of letters had the 
opportunity of merely passing judgment upon the 
ctmnection and the destinies of our common country, 
as a whole, to say nothing of exerting any influence 
upon them; and the statesmen either did not write 
at all, or wrote only for a most partial interest, and 
from a provincial point of view, in opposition to the 
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general interest of Germany, tike Frederick the Oreat 
Biinau wrote a general history of the Germane, but 
as a general historian he is unwiddj ; Piitter and 
Haberliu had only the state and the constitution of 
the empire in riew, and gave us only manuals; the 
Catholic Schmidt was the first who wrote a bistorj 
of the Germans, in a popular and modern style, bat 
without depth and judgment. Besides this, we had 
nothing but particular history ; and even the good 
which this contained, was, and is, made difficult and 
troublesome to the curious, by the ballast which ia 
tied to it ; by the affectation of jmp<»tance with which 
the smalleft member of the empire ia every where aet 
tbore the great whole ; by the nnorilical jumbling 
together of reminiscences which are really of general 
interest with those which are merely local, or even 
wholly insignificiot ; and by a difiiiae, obscure, and 
ignoble style, which showa but too plainly that no 
great subject inspired these historians. 

What the elder provincial historians did, uncon- 
■cionslj and simply, in the spirit of that diamemberm^it 
which has unhappily become a second nature to the 
Germans, venal writers have purposely raised to a Uw, 
in order {o stifle in the people the voice of con- 
■oience, which was beginniog to stir sofUj. Johannes 
Mijller, Zschokke, and many others, stamped every 
population of ever^ petty pioviQce as a nationality, 
which had been isolated from alt eternity, and which 
would continue so to all eternity, although history 
ahows us, to this very day, that these newiy-bakec^ 
provincial, primeval nations were never any thing elas 
than conatituent parts of the great German natioo. 
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It was necessary that Napoleon should firat come, 
and give us a thorough shaking, to bring ua to s 
H?iDg feeling of ourselves. Hooor and love had been 
unable to unite us ; disgrace and hatred were needed 
to unite us. Great deeds were done, and literature 
would Dot remain behind the reality. 

Since then, a new spirit has been awakened in the 
study ofOerman history. Attempts hare been made to 
treat it as a whole, and from a general German point of 
view; and er«i particular histories have been sosubordn 
nated as to serve this higher end. Soon after the war 
of 1S13-1815, the popular history of the Germans, by 
Kohlrausch, made its appearance, which, being writ- 
ten wholly tn the spirit of the age, and compressed 
into a narrow space, was a very favorite reading 
book at the schools, and passed through many edi^ 
lions. What it wanted in profonadness and critical 
value, was made up by its glowing patriotism. Ths 
histories of the Germans, also, by Carl Adolph 
Henzel, were animated by this patriotic spirit; but 
the work was not learned enough for its length, and 
was too long for the popular pnrpose. The work 
of the Baron von Gagem aimed only at setting forth 
the moat ancient pefiods of German freedom and 
heroic greatness, like tbe more ancient and beautifiil 
work of Maskow. Then came Luden's history, in 
an endleA row of rolumes. The author evidently 
lingers too long upon ancient times, and will be 
obliged to compress the more recent and far more 
important periods within a narrow compass, if hfl 
means ever to get through. Some hnndreda of page» 
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npoQ ArioTistus, ArtniDiiis, the long and tedious dis- 
entanglements of family quanela under Otho I., are 
not calculated to excite the intereat of the public. 
Pfister's historj is complete and acute in single parts, 
but not so in others ; he seema to me not direct and 
clear enough in relation to the many vile things that 
have occurred in German politics. Peter Ton Kobbe 
has written a useful manual of German history, the 
skeleton of which has indeed but very little flesh. 
The popular history of the Germans, by Joseph 
Heinrich Wolf, which appeared in Munich, would not 
deserve to be mentioned, were it not a prominent 
sign of the times by its licentiouaness. Under cover 
of. a history of the noble German nation, devoted to 
the young, the infamous author smuggles in vulgar 
obscenities, and seducing descriptions of lost. 

I cannot deny that all these works tailed to satisfy 
me ; that a work seemed to me to be wanting, in 
which Dot only political history, but the history of 
culture ; not only the history of deeds, but the 
history of mind; not only the leading traits of uni- 
versal history, but the delicate and characteristic sec> 
ondary trails of particular histqry ; not only historical 
truth,- but patriotic ardor ; — and in patriotism again, 
not merely an enthusiastic eulogium of German virtues, 
but a candid acknowledgment and severe condemna- 
tion of German baseness, should have been contained; 
— and in this spirit I composed a history of the 
Germans, which stands in a close relation to the 
present work. In this, I merely carry out the lit- 
erary portion of that which I treated in Uie other 
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ar « whole. Oat nteraUire is rooted in oar historj. 
One can hard); be- learned thoroughlj without the 
other. 

The works which treat of only a part of the ^at 
whole which is called German history, are prodi- 
giously numerons, (the consequence of oat dis- 
union,) and among them we find the best we have, 
since our lore for the single an^ the small was al- 
ways greater thui oor kve for the whole and th« 
great. 

The brothers Jacob and Wilhelm Ortinin, Jacob 
in partindar, stand foremost in investigations of the 
Qerman language and antiquities. His " Grammar ," 
which shows histm-icidly the finmation of the Ger- 
man language, is a classical work, such as no other 
natioQ has to offer. His'l^al antiquities, his inves- 
tigations into and labors upon the ancient popular 1^ 
gends, his editionB <^ old poems, belong to the best 
part of what has been accomplished for German 
ODtiqnitj. 

In regard to the language, the hitherto arbitrary 
manner of prescribing laws to the language, was put 
down by the historical mode of treatment of Grimm. 
Great as rnie the merits of Adelung and Campe, in 
delation to the clearing up of our tangnt^e, yet, so 
Sa as they forgot the historical principle, they opened 
the way for all the follies of the so called puri- 
fiers of the lai^age, who wanted to introduce now 
this and now that orthography and pronunciation. 
Between these usurping tyrants of language and the 
historidJ principle of Grimm, stood Jahn, the ro- 
wer of gymnastic exercises, who recommended, in a 
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tKHnewhat exoluaive manaer, in hia " Oermin Nation- 
ality," to be German, and to ^ak German. 

The return to the mouuioeatd of language in the 
middle ages first led to a proround study of our 
Vitiqaity in general. Before Grimm, Gtjiter prose- 
cuted the study of the old aorthern literature, and 
acquired great appUuse aa a leader, which we will 
not abridge, though we must confess that he was 
oflen wanting in taste. The profoundest feeling for 
the middle ages, aod at the same time the most refined 
and the choicest taate in the treatment of them, man- 
ifested themselves in Gorres, Being doubly connected, 
by hia earlier residence at Heidelberg, with Creuzer 
on the one hand, and with the romantic poets on 
the other, his fiery spirit .has exercised an influ- 
ence on both. Mone, the disciple of Creuzer, sub- 
joined to his "Symbolism," in which the ancient 
Oriental, Greek, and B-oman mythologies are ei- 
pounded, a history of northern and German paganism, 
which unites, with great learning and all the excel- 
lencies of enthusiasm, some of its errors. The poeta 
Arnim and Brentano collected, in the "Boy's Won- 
derhorn," a great treasure of popular soogs. Biiscb- 
ing and von der Hagen, by collecting and editing 
with the greatest industry ; Lachmann, by sifting with 
remarkable thoroughness ; Hoffmann TOn Fallersleben, 
by bringing the ancient German literature to life 
again, by means of editions and commentaries, gained 

After the example thus set by the poets, the hntoriaDs 
have not remained in the rear. A beginning was made 
bj putting to press the hitherto ui^)ubliBhed chroni- 
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dea and important original docnments. To be sure, 
im the iiist ages, after the invention of printing, the 
wealthy inhabitants of the imperial cities, the universi- 
ties, several princely historiographers, and the Ben» 
dictine monks had taken care of large folio editions. 
A multitude of the Scriplores Rarum Oermamcarum, 
isoUections of legends, collections of original docu- 
ments, collections of laws, were brought to light 
But the later Scriptaru of our laborious Pertz, the 
Monumtnta Botca, the editions of several very inter- 
esdng chronicles of Switzerland, of Pomerania, of 
Silesia, and so forth, printed for the first time, and very 
numerous collections of original documents by Hor- 
mayr, Freyberg, and others, demonstrated that a 
great deal had still remained. 

Among the new works on the civil and legal his* 
tory of our country, Eichhorn, whose work very 
lately Philipps and Zopfl have endeavored (o correct 
and complete, stands at the head. Hiillmann has 
written some distinguished works upon single parts 
of the civil and ecclesiastical constitution. The cele- 
brated work of Savigny on the civil law in the 
middle ages belongs no less to political than to 
juridical history. 

An infinite quantity has been written upou the 
ancient Germans, principally since the reformation; 
for the deep debasement of Germany at that time 
caused a patriotic reaction in literature, as was the 
case at a later period under Nqwleon : then, how- 
ever, the " Germany " of Tacitns formed the germ 
of this literature, as the Nibelungen did later. Thea 
people still wanted to be classical ; and even Klopstock 
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ocmlil nevei Beparate German patriotiam from the 
qttrit of the ancient classiea. The first #bo inve^ 
tigated very profoandly the ancient German character, 
and set it forth, like a hiatorian of broad and gen- 
erd news, was Cluwer. Maakow exhibited the deeds 
of our ancestors,' down to the estabtiahment of the 
flupremacj of the Franka, with a more historical 
apirit Jiutna Hoser delineated, in hia history of 
Osnabruek, the ancient freedom of the 'Saxons, with 
the greatest profoundness and the most ardent pa- 
triotism. Among the inanmerable single inquiries 
into the most ancient periods of German history, 
npon which I shall not here enter, the following are 
the most prominent, some of tbem recent, and some rery 
recent — Barth, (Deutsehlands VrgescMehie, "Early 
History of Germany,") on the most ancient relations 
of the Germans to the Romana in Vfptr Italy simI 
Paimonia, the Boti, Semnones, and so forth, a part 
of German history hitherto very much neglected ; 
Hanso, on the Ostn>Gothg; Aschbach, on the Visi- 
Gtotba ; Tiirk, on the Longobards ; Ganpp, cmi the 
Tbnringians ; Manoert, on the Franks. 

Among tbe books which have been written par- 
ticularly on the Carloringians, tbe " Major Domo," 
by Pertz, and "Lonis the Pious," by Funk, merit 
the greatest distineticm. 

Much has been written of the Othos, bnt a profound 
inquiry into the Sclaronian wus is still wanted. 
The introdnction of the German language and man- 
■CTs among tbe Wends and Serbians belongs to the 
Most important and influential events in GermsB 
Instorj ; and' perhaps nothing but a sense of shuntt 
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for the great craeltiea with which it waa Kccompa- 
Died, has prevented _the German hiatorians from going 
deeper into the diacuwion of it. 

Stenzel liaa written the leading work on the age 
of the Salic emperora, and Friedrich Ton Raumer, 
as is well known, ou that of the Hohenstaufen. The 
latter has been variously illustrated in the department 
of ecclesiastical history, also by the histoiy of the 
crusades, and of the art and poetry of the middle 
ages. 

Bat little notice, in pri^rtioa, has been hitherto 
taken of the Luxemburg emperois. The history 
of Henry VII., by Bartbold, only, is a very profound 
and disunguished work. On the other hand, Charles 
IV., one of OUT most remarkable emperors, and even 
the wars of the Huwiles, have, as yet, found no 
historian who folved the great problem in a satisfac* 
tory manner. The history of the Hanseatic lesgae, 
by Sartorius, does not answer all demands; and wa 
still want a history of the confederacy of the Upper 
German and Rhenish cities, written, as it should have 
been written, from the point of view takea by the 
present style of historical compoMtion, although a 
great deal has been done for the history of single 
cities. 

The age of the reformation has been pretty well 
worked over, and it is continnslly receiving fresh 
illustrations. The first able history of it was written by 
Woltmann : lately F. C. von Buchhotz has very conw 
pletely described it, in his life of Ferdinand I., from 
the Catholic point of view, and with the ipieatest learn- 
ing, to say nothing of innumerable other works upon 
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Btngle tcenn and personB of the reformation, unong 
which the " UluitrationB of the Peasants' War," bj 
Oechate, are the most remarkable. The thirty jemf 
war, likewise, has beeo very particularly treated. The 
latest works upon ibis subject are, the " Illastratiom 
of the Character of Waltenstein," by Friedrich Forater 
and Schottky ; the " History of Bavaria under Maximil- 
ian I.," bj Wolf; " of the Brunswick Provinces under 
the Archduke George," by Count von der Decken. 
By such inquiries, the older narratives have been 
filled out, and, in sonie respects, entirely new views 
have been gained. 

The intlaence of the age of Lonis XTV. npos 
Germany has not yet been coherently set forth ; this 
might be the subject of a very excellent work. The 
Spanish war of inheritance, too, has not been written 
nnce the elder and still useful Herchenhabn, from 
the point of view of the new principles of historical 
composition, and on the basis of newly-discovered 
original documents. Forster has been the first to 
open here a new path with his " History of Frederick 
William I." The work of Preoss on Frederick the 
Great is more profound than all the earlier ones by 
Arcbenholz and others. Later times have not yet 
been able to find an historian at once comprehensive 
and wholly impartial. Manso's history of Prussia's 
mistbrtane* and her triumph is the best thing that 
has hitherto been done in this connection. Upon 
Austria, Schneller's work is the most remarkable. 

By far the most numerous and the best particular 
lustories are up<m single provinces, or even single 
cities, of Germany. As I cannot and will not enter 
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upon ihe numberlesa nameB of aothora in thii d»- 
partioeat, but muat again refer to my " Hietory of the 
GermanB," I will here merely point oat some of the 
mOBt distinguished. Justua Mover's " History of 
Oenabriick," Spittler's " Hislory of HanOTOr," Lang'a 
"History of Baireuth," we at the head, for their 
qiirit; Voigt'a " History of Prussia," Mailath's "His- 
tory of Austria," Rommel's " History of Hesse," 
Campe's " History of the Netherlands," Wamkonig's 
"History of Flanders," for comprehensive clearness; 
Edefons von Ars's " History of St. Qall," Gensler'a 
"History of Grabfeld," Jager's "History of Ulm," 
Kirchner's "History of Frankfort," for an exact dis- 
GUBsion of the relations between the citizens and 
peasants; to say nothing of many others, scarcely 
leas distinguished. 

We Germans have never had such an affluence 
of memoirs as France. Our statesmen but seldom 
laid claim to the character of men of wit, despised 
authorship for the most part, or did not venture upon 
a stroke of the pen for reasons of loyalty and fear, 
and out of regard for their families. Hence we 
find, in former times, only the memoira of the Baron 
Ton Polnilz, a genteel adventurer, and those of the 
Margravine of Bayreuth. Both were, in spirit and 
in condition, independent, and both wrote in French. 
Then followed the memoirs of Frederick the Great, , 
and of several statesmen — of Baron von Dohm, and 
Counts Gortz and von Massenhach — and, finally, 
' tbose of the Barons von Gagern and von Strombek, 
as well as the memortAiUa published by Riider, and 
ascribed to a great minister. Grateful descendanla 
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have begun to publish reminiscences of their a 
Thus lateJy appeared the very interesting biography 
of Field Marshal tor der Schulenburg, who served 
nearly all the potentates by turn. But that which the 
German statesmen have left behind them in writing is 
the merest trifle in comparison with what they might 
have said. 

Among the geographical works on Germany, that of 
Bijsching was, for a long time, considered the most 
complete. Very lately, a great number of geographiea 
of our country have appeared, among which, those 
by Stein, VoUtath Hoffmann, and others, arc distin- 
guished for clearness and concise completeness. 
Among the accounts of travels, the very complete one 
of Nicolai once passed for the highest model ; but 
his Berlin egotism made itself so odionsly conspicu- 
ous in it, that descriptions, like those of Gercken, 
Kuttner, and others, which were of a diSerent char- 
acter in this respect, were very well received. Lastly, 
the humorous Weber, in his " Germany," has delin- 
eated our whole country, partly from actual inspec- 
tion as a far-travelled man, partly as a polyMstorian 
from innumerable topographical surveys and particular 
histories, and as a humorist with inimitable wit. 
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. A FosKiSN tincture is in no brBDch of onr liters 
tore flo obvioua as ia the political. We made th« 
reforiuation ourad*ee ; bal, in all the political im- 
provemeuta of modem times, the French apd fioglish 
have been befbrehand with us, and every thiog among 
OS is referred, by affiimation or denial, — by imitation 
M opposition, — to the doctrines and to the example 
of our neighbors beyond the Vosges Mountaios and the 
ChanneL At the beginning of the last century, our 
princes were all little Louis Fourteenths; oui Cham- 
bers are now little French Chambers of Deputies — 
little I^glish Parliaments. Unh^>pi]y, we are always 
on a small scale what our neighbors are on a large 
one — we are in single things what thej are in the 
whole. We are dismembered aod petty in apace — 
we are far in the rear in time. If we come up with 
th^u at last, we put on die cast-off clothes of oar 
neighbors, as if we were their serrants. 

For a long time, it seemed as if we Germans 
tiad no furdier need of politics. Properly speaking, 
nobody troubled himself abont politics, except some 
few people in a few cabineta, who worked the machine 
in perfect silence. ■ The antifKilitical diqiontion of 
tbe Germans, in the preceding century, was so marked, 
that, even in our days, Vollgraff could affirm, with 
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some ^peuBDce of tralh, that the.Gennui was not 
made for the state at all. 

We have been roused from this apathy only by neces- 
sity, and that, indeed, from abroad ; but a self-impuloe 
is wanting, and with it all originality, all grandeur. 

We have suffered enougk to make us bestir our- 
selves about politics ; and, at the same time, we have 
dcHie too little to be able to achieve any thing great 
fbr politics. We hare too many models before us, and 
too little eejf4lq>endence to serva for a model ourselves. 
With no filed character, oar condition varies on thia 
aecount, jnsl as we happen to be driven about. The 
transition-stale nowhere is so common as in Germany. 
A. wish is oniversdly felt to pot things on t. right 
footing ; ^1 few certainly have the power, who would 
■ot fed, at the same time, the necessity of doing 
wbat ia right ; bat the clainiH are too many, and, 
u the principal claim, both of the present age and 
of German phlegm, is moderation and peace, it cannot 
well be otherwise. We hare been forced by eonv- 
palaioD upon the political stage, and are not yet quite 
at OUT ease there. The little that we have been com- 
pelled (o do cannot properly be ealled aeiion, and 
(Mil words will therefore be of stjll leas importance- 

From the earliest times, thoee nations only whoaa 
wlxde activity was concentrated in pubtte oivil life, 
have been, at the same time, distinguidied for a p<^ 
Ittical literature — as the Gre^a, RoMans, English, 
French, and, in better times, the ItaliaM alito. To 
these we mast concede the foremoat rank. True, we 
are not wanting in theories and dte dreams of faney; 
■nd we ue, perhaps, richer in them tiian other nations. 
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because fantasy gains a freer career, the len active 
man is in a noble reality. Our philoBOphicol eyatems, 
too, produce a variet; of views of social and political 
life. Theories, howerer, bear only about the same reliH 
tioQ to life itself that poetry does. One dreams himself 
away into a politioal Eldorado, and wakes up as sober 
as he was before. As the Germans have no greU 
and free political arena, tbey might be expected to 
put their whole force the more vigorously into titers- 
tare. But the reverse is the case. A good political 
literature always proceeds first from the school of polil< 
ical eloquence. 

For a long time, religion claimed all the interest 
of the nation; bo that even the great resolutions of tha 
reformatio] served rather to put to sleep the passion 
for politics than to awaken it — not at the courts, but 
among the peofde. Ailerwards, a comfortable habit 
was formed of letting all political questions fall into 
Otter oblivion. Prosperity did not increase so vigorous- 
ly that its superabundant power could have produced 
great deeds andinBtitutioDa; but it never decayed so 
otterly that despair could have led to revi^utions. The 
princely houses enjoyed, almost without exception, the 
childlike confidence of their aubjects, particularly after 
tbeir mutual interests bad been so closely united by the 
religions wars. The masses had enough to eat, and 
distinguished minds found in the sciences and arts 
a suitable sphere of activity. The phenomenon of the 
French revolution, and the manner in which it was 
received in Germany,, have sufficiently demonstrated 
how little dispoeition and preparatioa there was is 
Germany for a stirring political life. 
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The German lovea hia family more than the state, 
the little circle of his friends more than aocietj at 
large, quiet more than tumult, contemplation more 
tbsa discussion. It must be coofessed that these 
peculiarities have led to as many vices as misfortunes, 
and that they aSbrd the only justification of the 
reproach ihal has so often and so long been justly 
cast into our teeth — namely, that we have been fooled 
and oppressed by foreigners ; that we are insensible 
to national disgrace; that we are negligent of common 
mterests; that we show a contracted and painful 
cocknejisin and crabbedness in sluggish repose. On 
the other hand, our earlier history shows us, that the 
same leading traits of national character have readily 
blended with great political deeds and - institutions. 
From their root has grown the gigantic tree of the 
ancient German constitution, under whose beneficent 
shadow Eurc^ has rented century after century. The 
German constitution differed from all the constitutions 
of antiquity, by making the commonwealth second- 
ary to individual freedom and domestic life. The 
state had to serve the individual, while, in Rome and 
Sparta, the indiridual was the biMidman of the state. 
That abstract conception of a sovereign state, to 
which every citizen is unconditionally subjected, 
which has a will of its own and aims of its own, was 
always opposed to the nature of the Germans. This 
antipathy to an idolatry of the secular state atlerwards 
opened the way for the hierarchy. At last, however, 
it brought us to a perfectly {tasatve condition; we 
were governed, and thought - nothing about it ; we 
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bore 6vaj thing, md scarcel; one unong hundreds 
of thousands, aaked whefefbre. 

Heantime, the love of politics has bean verf nt- 
eently awakened to a -lively aotivity. Great mi»- 
foriunei have reminded ua of the faults by which 
we deserved them. The rerolutionB of neighboring 
coantriet hare partially forced ui to imitation, or, at 
least, to attenlign. Caupt iSilats irom without have 
made many dteTatioos in our intemd political ooa- 
dition, and we have ouraelTea brought abaut many 
improvements. The advanced state of culture requires 
great alteration. The wars wa have waged tor ih^ 
exi^Dce of our states, have made them wortfa 
enoii|[h ta ua to be looked upon with greater interest 
than heretofore. The politicsl honor which we have 
again acquired haa, to our great advantage, fte^ienad 
oar interest in polities. Deeds hare led to c<mte^ 

This new political science is, however, for the itiast 
part, formed in a foreign school; all parties — the 
cabinets, the legialatares, the liberals-rr have received 
their inatsuntioq abroad. Meantime, wherever German - 
pttevliaritMs are visible, they mtpifast thamselves in 
the sanae passion for system, is the same fantastic 
turn, which we sarry into all the sctenoea. - The 
practical mtst who guide the helm ue as little 
esoef>^Bs to this as the quiet enthusiasts is the . 
garret, who govern nothing Init the goose-quiU. 
The one want to fbrea what is impossible upon 
the present; the other, whu is poaaible upon ih& 
fiiture. The former stretfih out aalions i^ion thett 
taUcts, as Saint Lawrence was stretched npon the 
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•gridiron ; the latter form to theniBelTes goMen dre&mk 
of the ftiture, which futuri, it is well kaown, is, like 
paper, coatent with ever; thing ; in which, however, 
the cow must always Btarve before the grass ia grown. 
If the utterly passive public ventures to complain 
of the violence of theories, or to deride the phaatoms 
of the ideologists, both parties exclaim with Fichte, 
' " The public ia no reason for turning our wisdom to 
folly." 

The worst of it is, that both parties think least 
of all about the material freedom of nations, which 
is yet the first we are capable of In our present 
degree of culture, and which alone can benefit us: 
The practical political retbrmerB storm through the 
quiet existence of the cocknej's, and sacrifice the 
individual to the whole; the enthusiastic reformers 
of the world, however, think only of moral freedom, 
of an ideal condition, which lies, perhaps, at the 

The check which is pat, to a certain extent, upon 
the violence of the civil reformations and reorganiza- 
tions which hare recently been so frequent and so ex- 
tensive, affords no great consolation. By this I mean, 
the reverence for what is old, which is respectable in 
ibtelf, but, in the condition to which the age has 
borne us irresistibly onward, can never lead us back 
to the consistency of the old system, and is, therefore, 
milj an obstacle to the consistency of tbe new. A 
system -of patch-work systems interposes between the 
two; it is constantly pulled in .pieces, and then built 
up again ; institutions from all ages and for all con- 
ditions have been retained, and again, in every place. 
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inniiroersble, peculiar, and new ioBtilutioiis have bcflB . 
glued on it; and all of tbem- bear the same relation 
to the iimple inatitutions which we might hsTe, that a 
rag-ahop full of old clothes hears to a fresh suit. 
Practical statesmen must not only be acquainted widi 
theorie3,'but with history and philology; and eruditioti 
is not so much under the protection of the state aa the 
atate is under the protection of erudition. 

The check which is put upon the eKlravagsnces of the 
refonnera of the world, on the other side, affords juat as 
little consolation. This is the censorship ; in fact, we 
cannot think of the defects in out political literature, 
without being at once reminded of the great gaps — the 
gaps of the censorship — which might have beea filled 
up by all those works that hare no existence, on account 
(^the restraints upon the press. In the next place, out 
refections are disagreeably turned by these upon the 
timid, foolish, and half-way judgments, which terror 
of the censorship, or the belief that the censorship 
will permit no competition of better judgntenta, so 
abundantly produces. But we have already diacuased 
this sul:^ect The evils of the censorship are nothing 
new ; they only change the place which they fall 
upon, and seem to belong to the diseases, of national 
childhood. They are a leproay which takes off the 
skin here and there, but the child does not die 
of it 

Before we consider the literature of practical pol- 
itics, let us take a look at the theories. All practice 
starts from theories. The time exists no longer when 
the irations fell into transient quarrels from a sort of 
animal wantonness, or from iwcidentsl and local iaduofr 
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menta. They contend much more for idaaa, and on 
Uiii very account the contest is univerani, in the very 
heart of every nation, and is a contest of one nation 
againat another, only so far aa one idea preponderates 
with one nation, and another with another. Tbe 
oontett hai become entirely pfailoBopbical, aa it had 
before been religions. It is not a eountrj', not a 
great man, which ia tbe subject of contention, bat 
it is convictions, to which nations as well aa heroes 
must be Hubordinate. Nations have conquered with 
ideas; but as soon as they hsve dared to set their 
names in the place of the idea, they have been pnt 
to shame. Heroes hare, by means of ideas, gained 
a BOK of universal empire; but as soon as they bRve 
deserted the idea, they have been prostrate in the 
dust. Hen have changed ; ideas alone have remained 
tbe same. History never was any thing but a school 
of principles. The laet century was richer in far- 
teeing epecutatione ; the present is richer in retro- 
spections and the results of experience. Both have 
the lever of actual events ; by them every tUng whleh 
iiaa taken place is explained. 

There are only two principles, or opposite poles, 
of the political world, and parties have encamped 
at tbe two «xtremitiee of the great axle, and carry 
on the war with increasing fury. Tme, every party 
signal is not acknowledged by every adherent of the 
frarty; true, many are scarcely aware that they belong 
to any particular party; true, the members of a party 
quarrel among themselves, so far as they draw difr 
ferent eondunons from one and the same prin'ciple^ 
but, in general, the subtlest critic, as well aa tbe 
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common newspaper public, must draw a line between 
liberalUm Bsd servilisrei, Tepublieanism and bu too- 
racy. Whatever may be the shades, that clair-ohscur, 
and those tints blended till color disappears, in which 
tbe two principal colors pass into each other, — 
ttiese principal colora are themselves nowhere hid- 
den ; they form the great, the only oj^>ositioa in 
polilJc 

Instead of a definition of liberalism, I- prefer to 
give an historical development of it. 

The reformation was liberal, so far as it opposed 
not only the ecclesiastical, but some of the secular 
fatstitutione of tiie middle ages likewise. All the 
princes who made themselves independent of the 
emperor, under the pretext of reli^ons freedom, con- 
sidered themselves as very liberal. Chemnitz or Hip- 
poljtus a Lapide, and Pufiendorf, who had assailed the 
BDcien't constitution of the empire in the interest of 
Sweden and Brandenburg, considered themselves very 
liberal. They werA the innovators, the revolutioniata 
of their times. The revolution, the destruction of 
tbe holy empire in the middle ages, originated with 
the princes, and was the affair of the princes. 

Reform was the first garment, the first name of 
European liberalism. The second was illuminatwit 
or philosophy, on account of which the last century 
was called the phitotopkieeJ. In this, too, the princea 
took a very active part Iltumination served them' 
a double purpose — partly in opposition to the church, 
whose last poesessiona were taken, partly in oppo- 
sition to the nobility, whom it was desirable to bring 
under perfect subjection. Our Joseph II. was not 
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alone in oppaeing illuraiaBtioa to papacy and tbo 
aiistocracy: Pombal in Portugal, asd BTdD Catbarina 
tbe Secoad of Russia, were iUwMinated just id the 
nme way. Illumination, as a Nue means of ledu- 
cing the hierarchj and aristocracjr to utter imbecility, 
' and, on tbe other hand, of strengthening abgoluta 
monarchj, made astonishing progress during the laet 
century, in nearly all the states' of Europe. The 
courts were enthusiastio in the cause, and courtiers and 
philosophers rushed into each other's arms. 

The human race was the watchword of this illami- 
nation. Joseph. IL opened to tbe citizens of Vienna 
a great puUtc garden, with an inscription, " To the 
human race, from their lover." Every thing hat> 
monized with the words of that romance, in which 
an enthusiastic youngster exclaims, " Ask me, O, I 
beseech you, my father, ask me what I think of the 
human race, that I may have the pleasure of answer- 
ing, 'They are my brothers, and I love them willi 
brotherly love' "I Rousseau's works and tbeir influx 
ence upon German education and poetry, as well 
as the influence of the English philosophy, expert 
meutal psychology, and pictures of manners, advanced 
tbia universal love of man to an extraordinary de- 
gree. 

Tbe whole affair, however, was a thoughtless game, 
a mere afiair of fashion. The courts, in fact, knew 
not what they were about, or they must have laughed 
in their sleeves when tbeir conduct so completely co» 
tiadjcted all dieir fine words. Frederick tbe Great 
wrote an anti-Hachiavel, in which he assailed fil^ 
riously the pelitioal immorality of tbe Floieuiiiiai 
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Cathvine II.. carried on a confidential correspondence 
widi Ibe noblest pbiloaopbers and poete, and wrote 
down ttte huuianeM aeotences. And what did these 
peo[de do, who uttered such fine words 1 JPoland 
can tell •oatetbiDg aboot that. 

Where iUnmuution was not directed against the 
deigy and nobilit; ; where it did not merdy lustftin 
the aulocracf; where it should better the conditirai 
of the people bIk, — it was nothing hut sheer 
BKtckerj. 

A traveller, oi perhaps a whole ship, was sent off 
to New Holland, or into the interior of AGrica, 
to in^art to the savages our culture tukd our vices, 
and to bring back a few of them, with otber curi- 
osities, for the gratificalioa of the High MighttDessee. 
People imported Swiss, and Swiss cows, orettablisbsd 
lUtle colonies with Dutch cottages, as a children's guae 
Jbr princesses, who onoe wanted to disguise them 
sdves in rustic garb, and play at Arcadia. - They 
Cfecled beet-sugar, and succory manufactories, that 
diey might boast of West India goods made by 
themsdves. It ooce happened that a whole prov- 
ince was compelled to plant tobacco, instead of corn, 
in a year of famine. These were the material 
beiu^ls of the iUuminMion of the same age, when 
thousands of Germano weie sold to the colonies^ 
when torture, the gauntlet, servitude, exemption of 
the nobility from taxation, esdusion of common citi- 
zens fi-om military honors — were in full v^m. 

Writers were not wanting, who pointed out these 
oontradictions ; but they would not, or could not, speak 
with perfect fixedrau. The few who veatnred to do 
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M> were all WuHembergers, in whom the ancient 
^irit of German freedom had not ^et entirel; died 
out,' inasmuch as the representatives of their small 
country continued, to spin the still unbroken thread 
of ancient right Johann Jacob TOn Moeer expiated 
Bt the fortress the crime of choosing to speak the 
truth among courtiers, and to be a man-amoug wcy 
men. Germany was . so poor in political truth' and 
in political courage, that this one man monOpotized 
nearly all the fame of the last century. And yet he 
U already forgotten. His excellent works, in which 
many truths stand written for . eternity, though in 
antiquated essays, ought, in justice, to be held in 
higher estimation. The poet Scbubart followed Moeer 
in boldaesB of langoage, and into prison. He wa^ 
indeed, no statesman and Jurist, but he felt more 
deeply than any other. His Swabian Chronidea and 
his poems contain diamonds of the first water. The 
great, poet Schiller also trod in his footsteps. In his 
"Cabal and Love," he exhibited the monstrous chasm 
between petty court politics and the great claims of 
the human race. He also was driven into bantsb- 
m»tt 

Other liberal writers escaped persecution, because 
ibey were more moderate or more prudent. Lessing 
exhibited, in. his " Emilia Galotti," s picture of the 
courts, which has done the courts more hprm than 
hundreds of works by the journalists could have done. 
But the delicate veil of poetry was bis strong shield. 
Iffland afterwards brought upon the stage every possible 
political misery; but he never failed to shift the 
blame from the masters to the serVanta, and so the 
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censorship took no offence at it. Von Meyern 
wrote, in the spirit of Volney, the political novel, 
"Dyaoasore; " but this enthusiastic bymn to freedom 
moved in a region of ideals and theories, and pro 
duced no immediate effect. Justus Moser remiads 
UB of ancient Qetman freedom, and Klopstock cele- 
brated-it in BOag; but the age of perukes nas too 
fhr removed not to make this conjuriag up of the 
spirits of the olden time lildicrous at last. Schlozer 
dealt unsparingly with the petty counts, abbots, and 
sleek burghers, but he had to handle the great politi- 
cal relations very tenderly. 

A more exact acquaintance with the ancients and 
with the Engliali and French, was the principal means 
of exciting the Btudj of politics among us Germans, 
and of clearing up our ideas upon the subject. Ar- 
cheoholz did a great deal, as a joumalisl, to make ua 
familiar with the relations of the English. The views 
of well^acated physicians and natural philosophers, 
who judged the contracted feelings of their country 
from a higher point of view, were not without thelf 
effects. This was the case with the celebrated phy- 
sician Zimmermann, in his excellent work on national 
pride, and with the still more celebrated circumnavi- 
gator of the globe, George Forster, in his views of 
the Lower Rhine, and so forth. 

All these warm-headed men exerted an influence on 
the nation. In the school, there were only remaining 
Stiff teachers of political law, who filled the archives 
of Wetzlar with records of the imperial court, whicb 
tbe French soon afterwards merrily set on fire. The 
roL. n. a 
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first rationd manual of political science was the work 
of Spittler, who took a middle position between the 
liberal popular writers and the dried-up academiciana, 
like Aristotle between the Platonists and Sophbts. 
Hia system has something of the Aristotelian coldnew 
and dryness, because he takes men and things as 
tkey are, and not as they should be. But be has had 
a very beneficial effect upMi the sciendfic treatment 
of politics, by the perspicuity of hia arraDgement, 
and of his leading principles, 

This was the hrat period of liberal political lit- 
nature in Germany. It wss, on the whole, very 
harmlew and innocent, not unfrequently childish. 
People complunad, and thought «f better things, 
but scarcely spent a tfaoi^ht uptui the means of 
changing the worse into the better. 

This unpractical tendency was ttot yet to be given 
up. The French revolalioa and N^Mleon's iron 
reign drove us first into the abyss of thecvies. The 
historical ground was trembling, and the old empire 
was falling to pieces. The last guaranties of freedom, 
which had been languishing for ages, expired. The 
people grB^>ed the air with both arms, to catch bold 
of some transient hope, but seized upon nothing but 
theories and dreams. At first, we rivalled the French. 
They made the republic, and we demonstrated, with 
finger on r>ose, that a republic is the best form of 
government. Then, while we were raving about 
freedom, our country was slipped away from under our 
feet Afterwards, we recalled the memory of onr 
eonntry, regained it, and raved of nothing but Gei- 
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many, Germany forever, md failed to obHcrve agaia 
that our freedom, in the mean time, bad been drawn 
away from under ua. 

Fichte stood at the bead of those who were in- 
■pired by the French revolution with the boldest 
philosophy of freedom. Liberal theories had been pr<^ 
pounded long before, and in the midst of the changet 
of the revolution, there were in Paris very acute 
system Bliz ers ; but Fichte was the first to give us a 
profound scientific inveetigatioD of the doctrine of free- 
dom. He referred the conditional freedom of society 
to the unconditional freedom of the individual. He 
laid down setf-delermination as the principle, and 
deduced from it the social compact. He did still 
more by replacing civil government upon a moral 
foundation, and by pointing out freedom, not aa a 
right of man, but a duty of man. This is character- 
utic of him as a German. We are very moral in our 
way of thinking. We investigate the obligations of 
men more than their claims. Right seems to us to have 
no existence until every man does his duty. Among 
Other nations all political controversy turns upon rights. 
Especially the French, of all parties, h&ve always en- 
deavored to defend the best political condition, as a 
right This condition is freedom with one party and 
autocracy with another ; one parly regarding it as aa 
original right oF man ; the other party, aa an ancient 
historical right It is but a short time since they 
first attempted to introduce the principle, that "right 
IB only duly," which German honesty has long maii^ 
tained. Fichte says, " Right is that which conscience 
eommands us, therefore duty. What conaoience doeg 
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not fbrbid us, ne may do ; and what we maj do ia 

This enthusiasm for a freedom inseparable from 
virtue spread among the young men at the univeTsities, 
and reached eren the Tugendbund, (League of Virtue,) 
and the Bvrschtnschaften, (societies of students at the 
unifersities.) Fichte's " Addresses to the German 
Nation" attracted great attentjon. On the other 
hand, one of his most remarkable works, a vindicatioo 
of the French revolution, which appeared anonymously, 
failed to be heard in the tumult of war, and waa 
forgotten. 

One of our most amiable minds, George Forster, 
came to the same result from a different point of 
view. He may be compared, if one chooses, with 
Lafayette. ' He bad seen the world, came back from 
over sea, could not choose but wonder at German 
pedantry, and preached the doctrine of pure huraadity, 
as he considered it, and wanted to hare it freed from 
national prejudices. The fiery tide of the French 
revolution overtook him at Mentz. In the cause 
of freedom he forgot his country, and joined the 
blockheads and miscreants who, at the command of a 
French general, erected on the Rhine an affiliated 
French republic ; but he soon became conscious of 
bis error, and died. Together with him, Wedekind 
was particularly active as a pamphleteer ; he, however, 
did nothing but coarsely translate the creed of the 
French Jacobins into German. With much more 
genius, with a much abler general view, with thoughts 
philosophically clear, .and with a poetical warmth of 
eoloring, Qorres, who afterwards underwent ao complete 
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a change, then wrote at Cofalentz his "Herguelra 
or the Politioal Zodiac," and his " Rubezahl," 
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not to be a spectatc« of the woes of his coimtry 
under French misrule, and left behind him — for he 
Bocm died of wounded love of country^ in his 
" Aphoriams," words of the de^Kst sorrow, and the 
noblest indignation. Palm, the bookseller, who 
gave utterance to the last voice of freedom, was 
sentenced by a court-matt ial, and shot. 
. Now, for the first time, Toicea of freedom r^ounded 
from quarters whence they would least have be^i 
expected. Those same absolute powers, who, but a 
short time before, had hurled a muiifesto against free- 
dom in France, then threatening universal annihilation, 
now appealed to freedom in Germany. Austrian, 
then Prussian, at last ev^i Russian, prodanutiona, 
summoned the Germans, in the name of freedom, 
to battle against Napoleon. The act of confederacy 
promised representative constitutions for all Germuiy, 
and, in some of the small states, they were, by degrees, 
really introduced. 

These historical occatrences could not but have 
a great influence on the political education and liters 
ture of the Germans. We beheld freedom no longer^ 
like the Fata Morgana, in the air, in the cloud-land 
of dreams, or among other nations ; we believed we 
had secured her bodily, for the first time alter long 
ages had passed away, upon our ovm ground — our 
own soil. Hence, she began to interest people who 
had heretofore vouchsafed her but little atteatiott. 
Libera] papers emerged from all quarters, and political 
good advice was offered for sale by the bushel So 
toad a cry of lib»alism was raised, in which the 
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yoang men at the gymnastic schools took part, that 
the goverameDts grew alarmed, and made baste to 
i^ress it. 

Then a great deal of feeling was at hand, but very 
little understanding. Whence should nnderstanding 
have cornel People had suddenly plunged over head 
and ears into politics, of which, before, they knevr 
absolutely nothing. They were deficient in the first 
rudiments of the political ABC. Dim notions of 
universal freedom, of representation, and the like, 
hovered before their eyes ; but they were very far 
from taking a clear view of tbe state in all the 
relations of tbe constitution and administration, in 
all its parts. At tbe schools, io the institutions of 
education, all political matters were usually UDOOticed, 
aet aside, and ridiculed as something in the highest 
degree tedious. Goethe's antipathy to politics had 
imparted itself to nearly all tbe educated German 
public. Nobody in good society would h^ve thought 
of speaking about a municipal constitution, s code 
of criminal law, or a system of taxation. People 
knew nothing about these things, and yawned if ever 
tiiey happened to hear the name. 

Tbe military enthusiasm was still too great. People 
were satisfied with a poetic ardor for Germany, for 
her ancient ~ memories, and her newly-wou honor. 
Tbe country stood in the first rank, freedom in the 
lecond. Thus the liberalism of that lime was Ger- 
manism. It WBA, properly, of a lyrical nature. The 
poets, Theodore Korner, Max Schenkeodorf, Freimund 
Retnmar (Riickert) Ubland, FoUen, and so forth, were 
ID every body's mouth. Germany began, by this means. 
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to wag her freedom. Even prose works breathed 
this lyrical inapiraiioa. Arndt wrote pamphlet after 
paniphlet, filled with buniiDg hatred against tba 
French— ^fiUed with pride and jealousy for his coun- 
try, whose integrity and external freedom were more 
in his eyea than her internal reorganization. On the 
other band, Jahn was engaged with the latter ; in bia 
. " German Nationality," be preached up a modnn 
Protestant and liberal Germanism, in an esceltent 
spirit, but not always in good taste, and not always 
according to nature. He went too far in denying what 
has an historical existence, trampled too much on 
established habits, and wanted, not only, tike Rous- 
seau, to furnish a state ready made, but national 
manners too, which must always grow up, and can 
never be made. Gorres had been withdrawn from 
the ancient recollections of Germans, and now re- 
turned to them again. Hjs "Rhenish Mercury" had 
thundered and lightened so vigorously against Napo- 
leon, that this great conqueror reckoned him among 
the European powers. But, even in this journal, the 
system was announced which Gorres has since d^ 
veloped in separate works, to wit, the restoialioD 
of German freedom in the form of the middle ages. 
Then all the Protestant liberals shook their beads 
at. a freedom which would require a restoration of the 
Romish hterarchy. But people praised and honored 
the lion-hearted champion, because, although favorably 
inclined to the .bieraichy, he was by no means in 
&«or of despotism — because, in spite of his ecd^ 
siastical quirk, he was as liberal in opposition to the 
princes as say other whatever, and had a great deal 
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many, e^ery ihing for Frince. Talk they woatd; 
political talk tbey could not dispense vith. They 
occupied themeelces, accordingly, with France and 
England excluBivety ; and, if they etill cast sidelong 
glances to Germaiiy, it was done only in joke, and 
for the purpose of deriding the good Germana. The 
first satirical book of this kind, which diffused a 
great hilarity among the discontented Germans, was 
" The World and the Age," by the ingenious advocate 
Jassoy, of Frankfort on the Main. Lang succeeded 
him with the " Hammelberg Tour," and Borne with 
excellent articles in the journals. Even the venerable 
Jean Paul, in the East years of his life, overflowed 
with Intter derisiou of the Btate of affairs in Germany. 
In truth, there was something ludicrous in the fact, 
that we Gennans should have fought so loag and so 
terribly, and have conquered at last, merely to make 
France united, great, and free, while we were our- 
selves disunited and enslaved; that we Germans should 
have hated and persecuted the French with so much 
ardor, in order to talk about them alone a year or 
two later, to adopt all their fashions, as if we were 
destined to l>e afterwards, as well as before, nothing 
but their servants; that we Germans should have 
made so much talk of our Germanism, and then 
riiould have been compelled to deride ourselves. 

People now had time to study English and French 
models; and the less they dared to trouble themselves 
. forther about external politics and national honor, 
the more deeply they penetrated into the internal 
machinery of legislation and administration. All the 
liberals, who took the thing up too seriously to maks 
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as the moral, and this coosuenoe tells us, reason it 
always in the right, and right is only reason. But 
the voice of conscience is not foUowed, because 
interest and prejudices would hare to be giren up, 
from which we have not the heart to separate our- 
aelves, and in order to mlence conscience we seek 
oounter arguments, which may weaken the severe 
commands of reason. 

The most cogent argument, by which historical right 
has beeu able to maintain for itself a sacred respect, 
as opposed to the right of reason, is the legitimacy 
of possession by prescriptive right. But to whatever 
extent this principle is admitted in practical life, 
it extends in no case whatever to theory; for every 
.one feels that accidental, momentary possession can 
be no ground for preventing the introduction of the 
eternal right of reason, and that this eternal right, 
snd with it the interest of all coming generations, 
must not be sacrificed to the momentary advantage 
of a single generation, hnt the reverse. The prop<K 
sition, that wrong should be done to aU forever, is 
loo illogical to satisfy the defeiiders of historical 
right. Hence they have found thems^ves compelled 
to look atier more cogent and unanswerable argu- 
ments. First, religion was made to serve this pur- 
pose. People began by calling the old, and next, 
the existing right generally, the divine right,' and 
turned a purely political, into a theological que»- 
tion, in order to make their answer easier. Every 
political opposition became hencetbrth a sacriUgt, and 
as unreason was deified, it was a self-evident propo- 
sition, that re^on was the devil. But this exU«me 
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faas ODiy. led to (he adraacement of the i 
the right of TeoBon ; tbr men, od the whole, < 
to be reasonable enough to see that God bad aa little 
to do with positive wrong as the devil has to do with 
reason. Reason, on the other band, was now deified, 
and all the venerable phenomena of all history, were 
ridiculed or .deplored, aa not correapoDding to the 
ideal of a oommonwealth of reason. This second 
' extreme, which appeared most decidedly in the French 
revolution, now led, in turn, by a natural reaction, 
to a vigorous defence of positive right; and an entirely 
new view was advanced by Schelling's acbool of the 
philosophy of nature, .which exercised a, great influ- 
euce, beyond the limits of the school, on the views 
of politicians, jurists, and historical inquirers. Ac- 
cording to this view, history, like nature, is an 
organic whale, which fills up the periods of its life 
according to certain fixed laws ; and arbitrary will 
OT accident has as iitile to "do with the way in which 
nations and states are formed as with the formations 
of the three kingdoms of nature. Hence it follows, 
that, as every nation and every age has something 
peculiar in speech, in costume, manners, faith, and 
conduct, so in its notions of right it has something 
which corresponds to its collective phenomenon, be- 
longs to the lehok of its sphere of culture, and so 
is not only to be defended as something natural under 
these definite relations and circumstances, but is even 
to be recognized as something nobie, however much 
it may contradict our present notions and wants 
According to this view, it appears very foolish to 
commiserate the paria, the fakir, the Spartan or the 
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Persian, the monk ot the serf, sitice Bad becavse tbeM 
men made no coit^laint of the irrationality of their 
la#, but, on the contrary, held it to be quite a^eeiUile 
to nature; since their entire mode of thinking, tha 
triiole circte of life, in which they moved, was irholly 
diffuent from oura; so difi^Teot, that perhaps they 
would have eonsidered what we «all reaaon and hap- 
piness, unreason' and miwry. In every case, however, ^ 
a deep and holy law of nature is expressed by the 
pbewwnena of history, whioh it can never be rational 
to deay or ridioule. Life, in its many forms, eeenrea 
to man, Bt«f«Ty atep, the opacity of being happy and 
honest; and if his progress and growth in history, 
indeed, seems to require his progress towards reason 
M a conditicHi, still the journey is much less for the 
Mke of the end, than the end for the sake 6( the 
journey. Mr. von Rotteek does not share this (pin- 
ion ; he rMber opposes it, as he opposes all other 
views by which (he historical right is wont to be 
defended against the right of reason. He says, 
"There is but one right — the right of reason; and 
because there is only this one right, every other histor- 
ical or positive right, which does not harmonize with 
it, is wTsng." This is so plain that there is no dis- 
pBting it ; only Mr. von Rotteek seems to me to go 
too far in proceeding from this principle to ctrademn, 
rt pest faet«, erery thing in former limee which has 
not harmoniBed with the right of reason. No right, 
Bot even the right of reason, has a retroactive powers 
and the non-acknowledgment of what we acknowledge 
for the first time to-day, ought not to be made a. 
reproach against former times. As that which ia 
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iBtioDil bec<H]ies ruionel for the firit time when it 
is Teeogaized u auch, so it ia with rigkt, tad there 
is no wron^ nntil it is recogDized u such. Let lu 
take the enjojueDt of our better luiowledge, but 1st 
aabeiieve the evidence of history, that formef titaea 
were do less happy in their simple ignoiance ; and 
wbile we praise Providence for having led us so fat 
forward, we must not find iault' that our fathers had 
not yet gone over so much of the journey. Ab wrong 
becomes wrong for the &isi time when it is recognized 
as su^, it is also impossible tien to undertake its 
defence; and this is the point in which the profound 
discQBBioa and ardent eloquence of Rotteck have gained 
a decided victtvy. But if be is a little severe upon 
the view which wants to have the past judged fairly, 
Mid mtwe as a matter c^ taate than of politics, yet 
' Iw cannot possibly be severe enough upon the lying 
party, which persists in defending that which is now 
recognized and demonstrated to be wrong, on the 
ground that it Was once considered right by the past. 
Clear as truth itaelf, and ardent as the love of truth 
ohould ever be, the Inne Kalteck battfes down ih» 
Bophists who attempted to entangle or darken the 
umpleet trnth with hypocritical malice, cw in con- 
sequence of the dizziness, which attacks philoso* 
pbers foU as oHea a» it does sheep. He speaks with 
fwrticular power against a kind of swaggering, whicll 
apoiU with what is terrible and revolting, as if 
tbey were sntalL matters; against the affectation of 
peaeeable professors, who pique themselves on playing 
the Nero or Napcdeon, io their chairs, on a small 
scale, because cruelty sometimes seems to have t 
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touch of genins. I consider aomething worse than 
twaggering out celebrated Jurist Hiigo'a defence of 
daver;, on the grounds, first, that there have always 
been slaves ; second, that slavery, in many stales, is a 
positive right; and third, that slaves are fed by their 
masters, and have none of the public burdens to 
bear. Were not Mr. Hugo so vain of his original 
ferocity, he would, perhaps, have observed that he has 
Bsid a very silly thing. To this kind'of swaggering 
belongs the expression of the celebrated Steffens — 
" The nobility are born for enjoyment, the peasantry 
for labor ; but there is nothing wrong in that, because 
enjoyment is toil to the nobility, and toil is enjoyment 
to the peasant" Mr. Hugo ought, by good rights, 
to be placed on a plantation in Jamaica, to enjoy the 
rights of riavery, and Mr. SteSens in a village where 
BMvitude prevails, in order to taste the enjoyment 
of the peasant. But these gentlemen are not serious. 
The profeesor'B chair is a kind of theatre, and on the 
stage one may ntt^ all sorts of nonaense. Yet it 
seems as if men of letters ought to make it a point of 
honor to vindicate justice in theory at least, since it is 
so often violated in practice. The hero and stateeraan 
who tyrannically subjects every thing to his own irill 
alone, and tramples justice under foot, may yet be 
excused so far as imperative circumstances introdaced 
his systeib of terrorism, or the greatness of his 
deeds enforces our admiration. The scholar, however, 
whose sacred calling it is to maintain justice in idea, 
even when it has entirely disappeared trom actual 
life, the scholar, nothing excuses if he degrades 
himself to hecmning the theoretical ape of practitiki 
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line of beautf of wrong. For the moat part, we 
find old ttcquaint Slices again in bis doctrines. Tlie . 
right of reason ia not acknowledged at this day, 
for the lirat time, luid b so simple io its nature, that 
it does not admit of verj different explanations. ' Mr. 
von Rotteck has, however, placed aome doctrines in 
a new and clearer light, by diaiisgnishing his ideas 
with an accuracy, which, perhaps, seems to many to be 
carried too far, and which is yet quite necessary, and 
by makiDg distinctions in things which had before been 
confounded. Thus a clear distinction between riglit 
and duty, between the legal mat/ and the moral oug^, 
is worthy of great consideratioD, because it makes the 
political question entirely independent of the moral, 
and therefore meets the reproach to which the right 
of reason has always been subjected —that it takes men 
as they should be, and not as they are; that it pre- 
supposes ideal and virtuous men, which never could 
exisU Right, however, is so independent of morally 
that it is aa applicable to a commonwealth of profii- 
gates as to a commonwealth of sages. The one may 
violate the principle ofteoer than the other, but the 
principle continues precisely the same. This point 
must be particularly attended to, for it is this, which 
distinguishes the doctrine of Rotteck from the philaue 
thropic dreams of the earlier ideologists, and gives 
it, along with its dignity, the appearance, too, of so- 
lidity, and scientific sobriety also — that which, when 
opposed to the 'poetical outbursts of a humane enthu- 
siasm, is regarded, and rightly too, as the criterion ot 
common sense. 

Rotteck, and with him his colleague Welker, the 
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moat zealous supporter of the freedom of the preof, 
hare opeiated in a libersl spirit upon newspaper readers, 
and through them upon the public in general, bj their 
practical activity in the Badeo Chamber of Deputies. 
Weitzel has gained an impoTtant name for liberaiiBin 
by his historico-philoaophical disoussions, and MuT- 
hardt by discugsioas on public law. 

Liberalism showed, however, such activity, chiefljr 
in the debates of the. Chambers, and articles in the 
newqtapere and local publications, that one acarcelf 
knows, among so many names, which to single 
out for particular notice. On the whole, political 
ideas and the political style have astonishingly io^ 
proved. How woujd- Justus Moaer marvel, if be 
WMe to aes the interest which citizen and peasant 
now tdce in politics! if be were to find papeis in «U 
comers of Germany, not only full of patriotic fancies, 
but of disbuesioQS of questions in public law and 
finance, such as we have actually lived to see I 

The readers of political journals have increased 
prodigionriy in number. 

The journals are occupied' no longer merely with 
aceonnts of foreign p<ditics, but they go into questions 
of domestic politics also. 

In spite of the censorship, there is an unconquerable 
. impulse in the age to throw every thing, open to tbo 
public . Even where the censorship suppresses all 
the liberal papers, the government papers and servile 
journals ihemeelves bring the questions, of political 
Controversy, in their way, before the public. 

Our political journalism has already acquired eipe- 
lience of its own ; the eontroversy of parties has ixea 
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ndaeed to a fixed routine; certs in leading questiotui 
hsre BO freqaentl; been discuseeii, that idees formerly 
anknowD .or obacure have become uuiTersally clear. 

When the " Rbenish Mercury,'' published by Gorres 
in Coblentz, the " Balance," by- Borne in Frankfort, 
the " Pranconian Mercury," by Wetzel in Bamberg, 
the " Opposition Journal," by Wieland (aon of the poet) 
in Weimar, the " Nemesis," by Luden in Jena, bad 
gone down, and teen's " lata " had been t>eat on its 
trarels, no liberal jonma) made its af^araiice after 
the Carlsbad Protocols, except the " Neckar 0» 
zette," by Seybold, which soon became moderBte 
again, and the " German Observer," by Liesching in 
Stuttgart, who iraTelled into prison. After the rer- 
triution of July, a flood once mere followed fbis ebb, 
■nd the sndden transition from chains to unrestrained 
freedom tocJt people by aurpriae. Wirth, in the 
"Tribune," Siebenpfeiffer, in the " Western Mes- 
eenger," and aereral Oerman reAigeea, preached ovep- 
throw and republicanism, in the " Lower Kfaenish 
Courier;" and some of these terrorists fell upon erea 
Rotteck, who ^peued to tbem far loo moderate : itiey 
nw in him nothing but an aristocrat, while Rotteck's 
journal, the "Liberal," was prohibited by the Diet, 
■B qnite too liberal. 

TJie local gazettes, wbteb were de»«ted to the 
qiecial affairs of a province or a city, and entered 
upon a discussion of them, which was as intelligible 
« it was interesting H the time and place, were 
much more nnmerous and important than those papers 
which undertook to discuss the higher questions of 
pditiu. Every body knows best where the aboe 
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pincbes him. He, conaequeDtly, who touched upon 
the most particular wants and coiDplaints, was listened 
to with much more atteution than he who 'spoke only 
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The numeroiis pamphleli which were written iqKn 
provincial Jiffaii's hftd no less influMtee than the local 
papers. In tbe ^lace of two jears, Holstmn alone 
counted over thirty of these. Hanover, Brunswick, 
Saxony, alao produced a great many of them, aad 
so did every German province ; always jost after it 
bad passed through a more ot less important crisis. 
These pamphlets, in connection with the volnminoua 
legislative records, swelled into libraries, which oouM 
no longer be taken in at a glance. Alexander MuUer 
and Dr. Zopfl attempted to afibrd a view of the whole 
field, by journals expressly devoted to tbe political 
relations of the German states; but they could never 
do more than furnish fragments, as they had not loois 
for the whole. If we add Switzerland too, with its 
journalH and pan^hleta, we see no end. Eight-and- 
thirty states here, two-md-lwenty there, make a vast 
noise, with their universal hubbub of questions and ai> 
Bwers, wishes and suppreasiona, demands and refusals. 

It is the more difficult to comiH'eheiid the whcde 
at once, because the greatest diversities obtrude upon 
na every where. The same tMn, who would have 
been regarded in one place as an aristocrat, is a 
liberal in another. Here men are furious about tbe 
ilssufficieBcy of a conceded right, which would hare 
been regarded there as the greatest liberality. And 
DOW we have to add the pedantry which we Germans 
invtJuntarily transfer to all our public aSaira. TIm 
MMllest state has a prodigiously learned and cDin|d^ 
cated code, and ministries and chambers rival each 
Other in elaborating it with additional clauses and 
corollaries. The attempt to be very tborough — -Vij, 
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cren the efert to be rery libeial — hw prodMced fioe- 
Bpnn subtilties in JegJBlation, which, even were thejr 
dictated b; the spirit of freedom, fail of their efieet, 
because they are withdrawn from the public view by 
their learned and artificial character, and ibe immenM 
extent of paper they corer, and must exeluaivety remain 
' the huainesB of a few peraona learned in the law. A 
law which I know ia worth metre to me thsn a fasadred 
laws which slumber in'thick volumee uukDown. It 
is DOt enough to have laws; they must also be wsde^ 
Mood ; and to be understood they must be brief and 
clear. This, however, is not as yet the case with 
ns; and to study the different German codes, and- 
compare them with each other, is a task which will 
soon transcend the powers of man. 

As the political interest has very lately been witl^ 
drawn from general topics and devoted to local matters, 
BO, too, the old patriotic enthusiasm, the passion for the 
unity of Germany, has but very seldom been awakened. 
Nay, the governments have had occasion to complain 
that public opinion has become so unpatriotic in 
Germany ; that sufficient confidence is not placed in 
the Diet ; that so much indifference was manifested 
towards the question of Luxemburg ; that more aym- 
pathy was felt for the French Belgians than for the 
German Hollanders ; that opposition has been made 
in many ways to the Prusnan Custom's Union. The 
liberals are reproached with an anti-German tiine 
of sentiment; and, in ,part, U)e saiQe liberals who 
were formerly reproached with their extravagant 
German partialities. 

When Wirth, at the well-knovra Hambach Festival, 
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. gave a Tigorous impulBe to GeTinaD national pTide, 
fta Arndt had done Bomewhat earlier, many people 
considered it singular and ill-judged. 

KliJber has undertaken 'to edit and illustrate thq 
constitution, the resolves and protocols, of the German 
Confederacy, upon purely historical principles, with 
no argumentative criticism. Baron von Gagem has 
demanded of the Diet a bench of nobles along with 
a bench of princ«s; but William Schulz has demanded 
a representation of the German Commonwealth — a 
Chamber of Deputies for all Germany — along with the 
peerage of the princes. Baron von Waagenheim has 
discussed, in a political point of view, the resolves of 
the Diet in 1832. Paul Pfizer has recentiy illustrated 
the entire political relations of the Confederacy in 
a still more comprehensive manner. Learning, strict 
accuracy of induction, the most clear and luminous 
mode of settiog forth his subject, , and the noblest 
spirit of- patriotism, place this political writer in so 
high a rank, that the eye, which wanders over the 
lowering clouds of the age and of literature, lingers 
with delight upon this bright and beaatiful pheaome- 
n(Hi> Still, the general interest in politics has not 
been devoted to the affairs of the Confederacy. Is 
it sleepiness, indifference, or is it only the ill-humor 
of patriotism ? Certain it is, that the public busies 
itself about all other things more than the questions 
of the Confederacy. 

Among the numerous particular and inferior ques- 
tions, which, in the silence upon the great leading 
questions, have come forward and gained a hearing, 
the emancipation of the Jews plays an important part 
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A multitude of pamphlets, pro and con, have bean 
written in neaily ail the Oermiui states. Riesser, of 
Altona, has q>oken out with moat vigor and talent. 
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sure. Btill, the indignation of Borne, and the pun- 
gency of Heine, are not f&rorable to the Jewish cause, 
because they afford nutriment for petty antipathies, 
and because they are educating under their sgis 
a brood of vulgar young Jews, who defile with open 
mockery every thing holy in the eyes of ChristianB 
and Germana. 

These are the gradations of liberalism. We come 
now to the servile party. The names liberal and- 
lervile have been borrowed from the Spanish, and 
ftdopted by a]l Europe. Servile means slamsh ; but 
it always indicates only voluntary dependence Upon 
li master, be it iiom conviction or from interest 

Before the breaking out of the French revolution, 
men .lived in a remarkable state of innocence. In 
some 'respects, the princes were more liberal than their 
Bubjects. They took the lead, like Frederick U, 
and Joseph IL, in set^ng the example of improvement 
They ridiculed the privileges of birth, and would 
admit only those of. ability and merit. They plumed 
themselves much more upon their genius than apon 
their birth. The numerous and henceforth all- 
powerful public officers set about acquiring similar 
enlightened views. Ministers, general government 
counsellors, court counsellors, sat in troops, clad ia 
blue silk aprons, silver trowel in hand, in the great 
lodges of the society of mankind, and celebrated 
universal equality. 

'■Thon ta\et with the linen bodice. 
Thou brother witli the order's badge." 

What could be more republican at bottom than 
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this freemason communion 1 and yet; ia Germany, 
itfonaed the closest connection with political servil* 
ism, and nobody was more zealous in the cause than 
the government officers. This t^ulatanry is re- 
markable in a psychological point of view. It waa 
natural. . The soul is a pair of scales. If you put too 
much in wakefiiln^s upon one side, you will be 
compelled, inTOInntarily, to put so much- the more in 
dreama and imagination upon the other side. Repul^ 
licans are fond of dreaming about the pleasures of. 
dominion. Public officers like to assume the appear^ 
ance of r^ublicans, that is, to be freemasons. 

The people were -just, as simple as their masters 
sncl rulers. Thej regarded the accidental political 
cooditioa of the eighteenth century as an eternal 
necessity. They sufiered by arbitrary power, as if it 
were only the action of a law of nature, and con>- 
plaioed no more of the damages done by banting 
than tbej did of a hail-storm. Among the petty Qer- 
man princes, some were then seen who not only 
exhausted their dominions by every imaginable oppre^ . 
sion, but who even exposed to the public gaze, theii 
private vices ; and yet these things made no change 
in the loyal feelings of the population. As the priest- 
hood was held sacred in the Catholic priest, though 
6ie individual was unworthy, so Luther had intro 
dnced the political religion, which secared to royalty 
implicit faith and obedience, whatever might be the 
conduct of kings. Hence it was unnecessary, in those 
ninple times, to use many lies and much flattery, 
to admonish and appease. The people needed no 
admonitions ; they continued, of their own accord. 
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qoiet, obedient, had faithfUl. As tbe Landgrsve 
Philip of Heese had formerl; (Jone, I>uke Charlea 
of Wurtemburg acknowledged, in Ifae eighteenth 
century, that princes were men, and had great faulta ; 
but this did DO harm to their dignitj, and to the 
eatimation iu which they were held among their 
subjects. Men were at that time rer; for from talking 
■o inocfa as nov about the love of the people, " the 
uniTersally beloved" monarchs, and the like; but the 
devotion and reverence of the people Sot their prince 
were in fact much greater and more firraly rooted 
then than now. Even the philosophers, the poets, the 
ilhmtinati; all who raved about universal freedom and 
fauman happiness ; the admirers of the ancient repub- 
lics of Athens, Sparta, and Rome ; the worshippers 
«f Rousseau, Mootesqaieu, and of the North Americans, 
—did they not, almost unirersallj, go to coart 1 Did 
Uiey- not, almost universally, live on the favor of the 
princes T And were they sny thing else than noto- 
iUiiita, which were kept at courts for pleasure and 
ornament} Fiance set the example. There first was 
exhibited a menagerie of philosophers and poets, with 
republican lions' manes, and eagles' plumes; and in 
Germany, also, the court fools were forthwith di*- 
missed, and upper court republicans introduced. Tb« 
philosophical robe and the Rmnan toga became the 
livery of the day. 

The breaking out of the French revolution changed 
*11 this. Pastime was tnroed into seriousness across 
the Rhine. The whole natiwi became republican; tite 
brilliant court was destroyed, the king was beheaded, 
royalty was abolished. The people, however, adbersd 
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to the prinraplea tbey had firet received from the court 
philosopheTs and the court poets, nay, from the ealighU 
ened priocea and priucesaea tbemselres. There was 
no diSerence between the principles of the Jacobins 
and those which had beea so long the object of 
admira.tioa among the claasical spirits of the nalioo, 
in the court circles, in the theatre, in the academies, 
and in the lodges of the freemasons, excepting that 
it occurred to the people to turn appearance iota 
reality, and sport into earnest. At ttiis moment, how- 
ever, the courts also perceived with what a duigerous 
plaything tbey had been amnsing themselves, and threw 
it away with horror and afTright. From Ibis time fot^ 
ward, nobody could venture to play the philosopher at 
court. The antique, flowing robes were proscribed, 
and the simple facial livery again made its appearance. 

Then, for the first time, servilism a<lq>ted a aenti- 
mental style. Men were ^ready too much frightened 
from their ancient customary ways ; they had divided 
off into two parties, one of whom ceased to be depend- 
ent, the ether for this very reason doubled its depend- 
ence. From this time forward they were not content, 
as formerly, to pay the courts quiet and decent testi- 
moniea of respect, but lavished on them passionate 
<^arations of love, and enthusiastic caresses. The 
religious romances between the bridegroom Jesus and 
the soul, which aspires to be his bride, were repeated 
in politics. The servile journalists began to dissolve 
in love for the princes, and to expire in the raptures 
of their adoration. 

The unfa<9py late of Louis XVI. excited a very 
general sympathy, and served to increase that polt^ 
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od sentimentality. The emigrtoits ererj where spread 
their own feelings. Among the German joamalista 
who encountered the French revolution with periodi- 
e^8, historical tales, pocket-books, and theorems, and 
who served as tbe instrument of the coalition, tbe 
Swiss Girtanner, Re i chard, Hoffaaaan, and Schirach, 
made themselves particularly cooHpicuous — all men 
without character, without intellect, mere venal flat- 
terers, who sold their tears and their curses for pay ; 
weak imitatora of Johannes Mijller, who far mirpassed 
tbem in falsehood and address, because he always had 
the art of asanniing the liberal mask, when be wept 
his crocodile tears. 

As these people were the echo of the outcries of 
the emigrants in Germany, so there appeared along 
with them deep thinken, who, following in the foot 
steps of Edmund Burke in England, scrutinized the 
great event of the French revolution from an historical 
■nd philosophical point of view, and endeavored to 
demonstrate that it was an ovm-atruntng of the btiratn 
powers, a fit of intoxication, which must lead back 
to the customary sobriety. Rehberg and Oentz judged 
in this manner. The former had always preserved hit 
independence ; the second soon became a ministerii^, 
blinking machine, a servant who might be directed 
to think, aa others are directed to clean boots. 

Since every thing in Germany was agitated in theo- 
ries, the opinion opposed to the revolution fbund its 
jdiilosopher in Schelling, just as the (pinion devoted 
to the revolution had found its philoMipher in Fiohte. 
To the categorical imperative, "It ought to be so," 
die historical principle, " It is ao, and oan be only wa" 
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wu ogmsed. The opinion that the woiM can be 
overtarneil u one tarns bis hand ; that the naturally 
alow progreBs of the derelapment of the human race 
ma; perchance be interrupted, and history begun 
anew ; that human nature may be cooked over again 
kller a wholly new receipt, and managed entirely u 
^y philosopher may happen to require, — this opinion, 
which had heretofore been- pretty unirersally diffused, 
was now confuted on groands of reason and experi- 
ence. The altogether too high expectations, which 
had been formed of human nature, were lowered. 
That universal freedom, equality, and virtue. Were 
nothing bat ft chimera, was demonstrated not only 
fiom ancient, bat even from the most recent expe- 
rie«>c«, nnce the Jacobins, who preached the doctrine, 
Tiolated it Ibemselrea the most of ail ; for the republic 
in France was smothered in tyranny, oligarchy, and 
the slough of all human depravity ; it was transformed 
into the very opposite of every thing that the pht- 
loBopherS had desired ; nay, . it murdered even its 
philosophers, afler having mocked them with helliA 
defbion. 

With the sympathy which the old families,, who 
bad been ruined by the revolntion, excited, with the 
political sobriety of Burke, and with ^he philosophy 
of Scbelling, which points to the great and calm 
career of history, and to the everlasting laws of na- 
ture, two. other tendencies were united, which gave 
the anti-rerolutionary party the greatest raorsl pre- 
poaderaOce, namely, the re-awakened religious feeling, 
and the re-awakened German patriotism. Both were 
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directed aj^aiost Ihe revolution ; for tbe Jacobins had 
abolished Chrietianit; for a time, and France, bj her 
ooDqueats in Germany, had most deeply mortilied our 
national pride. But both tBodencies wrre united in the 
interesting pbenomeaon of romaaticiam putting forth 
ha blossoms a second time, which conjured up again 
the great niemories of the middle ages, of the good, 
old, pious, and faithful times, of tbe church, of chir- 
tli'y,'and of the German legends. 

Frederick Schlegel, properly speaking, formed the 
intellectual centre in this party, which assumed a con- 
servative attitude towards the revolution, and was in 
favor of restoring what had already perished ; and 
hence cherished piety towards the eharch, patrioUsni 
towards Germany, and a love of legitimacy in princifdes 
of government. He was much mMe important than - 
Genz, because to the resources of political eloquence 
he added the resources of religious enthusiasm, of phi- 
lo0opby, and of romantic poetij. He became Catholic, 
like Genz, and had, furthermore, companions and 
imitators in Count Stoilberg, Adam Miiller, tbe poet 
Werner, and others. These conversions gave great 
offence to the Protestants, it is true^ but still the com- 
plaints against France were so nniveraal, the tactics of 
the restoration party were .so subtle and well adapted 
to the.timea, that its principles could not but find no- 
nerouB adherents even in Protestant North Germany, 
and particularly in Prussia. 

Religious feeling was placed in the foremost rank. 
The seriousness of the. times with which the young 
were filled, and the remorse of the old oii account 
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<tf tbeir seTerely-punisbed sios, contributed yet mort 
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republic of rirtue, waa trea.ted wttb special derision, 
and universal equality shared tbe same fate. There 
was no difficulty in demonstraliug from history, and 
from the present, from the experience of ages and 
of every indirtdual, that men are not formed to be per- 
fect in all the virtues, nor like each other, nor united 
together. So long, therefore, as the liberals required 
too much of their beloved human race, they were 
unequally matched with the serviles, who required 
leas of them, and made mi»e allowance for their 
weaknesses. 

But while the servilea aj^ropriat^d to themselves 
a principle of nature, and borrowed from tbe lawa 
of nature, as exhibited in space, tbe unity, the per- 
manent authority, the sacredneas of civil power, and 
the subordination of ranks among subjects, they for- 
got the higher historical principle — the principle of 
history in time — from which tbe liberals deduced, 
on the other hand, everlasting progress in change, 
everlasting emancipation, an eternal blooming again 
from the midst of deatruction, eternal revolution. 

Thus also it ii formalism which is here sought in 
dependence, on the one hand, «a in freedom on the 
other ; and against that men have ever constantly 
Striven. All cannot be free in the si 
neither can all be dependent in the same c 

As both parties cannot unite in the -truth, it follows 
pretty oaturallj that they harmonize in error so much 
tbe more, without being conscious of it. The great 
error common to them both is, that they dispute about 
modes of human action, and in doing so, start from 
the ideas /or which or tn which action should b« 
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directed, uutead of starting from the powers of men, 
by which action is and can be in le^ity effected. 
They are always thinking of the should, and forget' 
ting the 'eim. They speak of an absolute freedom, 
and an absolute dependence, to which every diing 
mast ad!q>t itself; they show as, also, that the freedom 
of wilt, and the riglit of self^iontrol, or else depen- 
dence upon a higher being ruling orer Uie bodj 
politic, and the duty of subjection to that being, 
lie at the foundation of ali haman conduct; but 
they always atait from an ideal point of riew, and 
want to lead on to an idea] goal — to an arrangement 
of haman society, in which either that freedom or 
that dependence should he ontTersally recognized, and 
the political forma correqKinding to it unchangeably 
established. All men, according to them, oa^tA 
to acquiesce in one or the other view ; and the oulj 
dispute is, on the questionj Which viewl 

This is the fundamental error of both parties. The 
question of absolute freedom and independence must 
be settled in the far more important question of the 
relative capacity of men, and, so far as society ia 
concerned, of the diMribution of this capacity among 
men. We shall find it no longer necessary to in- 
quire, "Ought man to be freel" when it is first 
shown that all mei^ possess an equal capacity for 
freedom. Just so we shall no longer have to ii»- 
qoire whether the dependence of the one or the 
Other be necessary, if we know the capacity which 
has been distributed by nature to both. The repub- 
lican party adjudges to all men the same rights of 
freedom, inssinuch as it holds that all are strong 
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enough to perform the duties also of freedom. The aw 
lilt parly adjudges to all the same duly— to feel their 
dependence upon a higher beiog, and imparts to some 
the privilege of raliug the dependent, in the name 
of that higher being. If men could in reality be 
all at once aa either party would hare them, the Tiew 
end the state of each would be alike perfect, and 
would in fact be of no consequence which atate 
existed, if it only corresponded perfectly to all its 
members. But men are not as eidier party would 
have them, and never will be, to all eternity. An 
ererlasling conflict must, therefore, prevail. The 
conflict, again, would be altogethei rational, ireacfa 
party would extend its view only to thoee whose 
natural disposition ^rre^Mnds to this view ; but it 
becomes absurd, when each party would force its 
new upon all, and consequently even those whose 
natural disposition is opposed to it. The rqwh- 
licBos want to elevate all men to ireedora; but a 
peat part of mankind they can only ctnufeniR to fre^ 
dom, because there ate men, many men, nay, most 
men, who have no sort of capacity or material in them 
for freedom. The aervilea want to secure to all 
men a patriarchal government in the name of-Ood; 
but a great part of mankind they only condemn to it, 
because there are many men who either can -and will 
rule themselves, or who can and will neither rale nor 
' be ruled. Both parties in a measure confess their error, 
1^ admitting that men are different from what they would 
have them; but they have no doubt that they might 
make them different from what they are, and are ur- 
gent for an educaticm for freedom or dominion. This, 
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however, is but b. new error, since education can 
only cultivate that which is bestowed by nature, and 
cannot iuiplaat anything foreign to iL 

The incliuationa and powers of men are Tarioudjr 
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mates men too highly, they show their basenesa very 
openly and insolently. Against him who estimates 
them too low, they rise up in the bonftcioiiBneEs of 
. their better nature. It always has beeo so, and in 
tlus conflict history has advanced to its present point. 
The reaction against Prance and her revolutionary 
principle, which, in the time of our disasters, pro- 
ceeded from piouB philosophers and romanticists, was, 
and continued, for a time, essentially ecclesiastical 
and theocratical. This was the - case with Frederick 
Schlegel and Oorres. The idea of the middle ages, 
and, consequently, the guardianship of the church, 
was always hovering before the imaginations of these 
men. As, however, the revolutionary principle had 
been put down, and the secular monarchs had gained 
a signal triumph, and even had assumed a sacred 
character in their holy alliance, but had become by 
this time strong enough to dispense with any special 
aid for the future on the part of the church or her theo- 
cratical ideas, so by far the greatest part of the serriles 
turned from unprofitable hierarchical ideas, and de- 
voted themselves exclusively to practical and actual 
monarchy. The Swiss convert Haller, grandson of the 
celebrated poet, formed the transition, in his " Restora- 
-tion -of Political Science," which derived power no 
longer from Ood, but divinity from power. To him 
nothing is sacred save absolute power — save despotism. 
From this time no more inquiries were made about 
religion. There was now nothing but a political 
religion, unconditional sulnnission to secular power. 
Its noisiest preacher was Schmalz, of Berlin, who 
first announced that the so called wars of freedom. 
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wad other rirc beaMs, RacriSced, so oik servila ea- 
thusiuU seemed desirooi of going bejond ill the 
flttterie» that had beea lavished upon those heathen 
god,. 

The old literarj aristocracy, the men who called 
tbemsehes eiclunvely the genteel . people, were well 
content with ■ stale of thiogs, ia which lood elunoTs 
were forbidden to the people and their repreKntatiTes. 
The political Millness pleaaed all those who would 
not, perh^M, hwe been atheTwise listened to with 
mfficieDt attention. Hence too they briieved it their 
dntjF to mpport and applaud the goTernmeats, and did 
M> in their own clumsy fashion, with learned timidity, 
pedantic bootbwt, and studied extravagaaee. Did 
not the philosophical systeu of Hegel, with its 
great influence, minister to the grossett, and did 
not Ooethe preach up, on all occasions, the most 
Bnipid, serriliBm T Naj, eren Voss, of Uesaed mem- 
ary, who had the impudence to profess himself one 
of the heroes of freedom — did be not rival Hr. t<^ 
Haller, in attempting to demonstrate that tus creed 
was the most submissive to worldly power, sad the 
■oet servile t Bat, above all, mention ought here 
lo be made of the bo'o of jurisprudence, Hugo of . 
Gottingen, who even approved of slavery to its fullest 
extent — the slavery of the Helots, the negroes, and 
die Serb — as right, reasonable, and wise. Schlegel 
had already said that the peasnit might be ruined, 
Csr all he cared, so that the knight mi^t enjoy the 
B^e pleasures of youth ; for romaDticim goes all 
lengths. Stefiens made a similu declaration. Foo- 
ipA ovofiowed the imaginMion of Bale and fenuU 
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Among the periodicalg, tbe "Eos" was [MincipaBj 
devoted to the hierarchicai, and PfeiLHchifler's tedious 
" Gazelle of tbe Nobility " to the artstocTstic ioterest. 
The romamlic interest was supported by all tbe ofBcioI 
gazettes, and some of tbe philow^hical jonrnids, among 
whieb Jarke'a " Weekly Paper " excited the roost 
attentioa. Thii champion of serTitHde set np bis til^ 
j»ji first in Berlin, but turned Oalbolic, as Qenz wu 
BOW growing oM, in order to succeed soon (o bis place 
in Vienna. Besides these, tbe " Frankftvt Posi>4^ce 
Gazette," and the " Uaitieim Gazette," in particular, 
showed the greatest zeal in the cause of serTilism; 
to saj nothing of the numerous lerTile local papers that 
have been established siace tbe ioly rerotution, in 
oppOMtion to tbe liberals. For a time, the liberal 
papers had decidedly the odTantage; but, as them 
were again - prohibited, litt serrile papen bare had 
tbe predominaoce. once ukore since 163(2. 

That political felonies should sometimeB be com- 
mitted, among such changes, and so many conditknit 
of transition, as we hare in Oermanj, is Tery natural ; 
and it is a proof of a certain political naiveti, that they 
■re not more frequent, and that tbef as yet ba*e no re«l 
•uccess. Tbe convert is nerer pardoaed his apoMasy, 
whether in church or state. EreB so sturdy a patriot 
as Gorres lost all bis popularity in .an mstaot, wfaai 
be changed his opinions. 

The first political convert was the notorions Witt 
Doring, wbo really mystified the German fiublic, for 
a time, with hia absurdities. Then fallowed Lindner, 
who once had gained a great reputatitMi for liberalism 
by unmasking Kolzebue's Russian intr^nes, and 
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-confinDed it b; raauy Me prodnctioiH. He has be^ 
ORB of. ibe most coaspicuooa aniong the renal coi>- 
ductore. of the periodical press. Finallj, Miioek 
oberisheil the hope of making his fortune, under the 
dugnise of libers] tirades, bj changing his coloe*, 
just like JohanneB Mailer, ;et trithoat poasessiog hu 
eraditioa or hk deiteiitj. 

With tboM who hare sold tbenMelveB rron one opinioa 
to a&other are to be claMed those who aie unable 
to decide upon any opiaitMi, and yet feel the nece^ 
aity of a}ways tstktng about the matter. With the in^ 
moral are to be classed the iporsl weaklings. Witb 
the shameleae are to be daseed those whose bashfulnes* 
is always in their way. These irresolute babblers bare 
been called the political twaddlers. They would like to 
reconcile every thing, couple togetber the derils and the 
ai^ls, and establish a Christian, German education of 
the bewt. They inrent a fine name forevery evil, and 
preach unirersal toleration and lore. In this matter, 
pietistic ciril officers in absolute monarchies riral the 
parliamentary orators of the coiuttitutioaal South. 

Bow baa it come to pass that impassioned sentH 
mentitity, baring been nearly baniriied from domestic 
life and horn literatote, has taken refuge in polilica, 
like a runaway moukcy on the bench of the judge) 
Sensibility, in pslitice, has the preponderance orer 
the nnderstanding ; nay, the understanding is [daesd 
BO coB^coooriy below it, that, in calling politics 
Cfatislian, tbe eontraduitio wi a^teto, which sets all 
k^ic at defiance, seems to be unobserved. Lore, 
tbou sacred, and ofien abused word -» even than art 
oompdted to seita this pditical feebleness, to help 
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{^oe ti^iether that which cannot be cut out of the 
entire piece of timber because the trunk has alreadj 
tieen reduced to chips. Lore, Christian lore, is called 
the principle of this modem school of GermBn doetri- 
maires, and the? insist on having erery thing done from 
this love, while, in France, even the moat benevolent 
doetrinaires are conatantlf withdrawing beyond the reach 
of its influ^ice, and substituting in its place the law — 
k cold compromise of mutual rights. The strangest 
of alh is, that love is raised to a controlling power, 
while it cannot be controlled itself; and, if it is not 
alread; in exutence, unloving law must step into its 
fitce. All the preaching of political love has ahowD 
nolhing else than diat it haa no existence whatever. 
In our diplomatic dinnera and military eiecuti<ms, in 
excises and the cenaorship, pdice "and prosecutions, 
who can bring love into play without affectation t 
True, there was once a time when state and manners, 
science and art, struck their roots in the deep and living 
germ of Christian sentiment, and the church governed 
and united all this great system of life. But that time 
is gone ; the church lies in ruins ; and I ask how il ia 
that we have grown so ungodly aa to preach Chris- 
tian politics, even where the moat scandalous wanton- 
ness is practised amidst the-v^erable ruins of that 
church, and the moat unrestrained worldly daspotism 
tyrannizes over spiritual concerns t Love doeo not 
live in newspaper phraaeology, addresses, prologues, 
dedicationa, and in printed theoriea, nor in the tran- 
sient cloud pictures drawn from the Scripture ; there 
nothing bnt the amoke of the long-extinguished fir* 
■till floats. It is not Christian charity and religion, 
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it is only fear, distrurt, cunning, and force, thai 
MDtioI ciTil life; and peace itself is not (he calm 
repose of roirtual love, but onlj the repose of aa 
■rmialice, wUle the opposing forces look at each 
other with baud on swoid, or the qoiet of a cburch- 
yud. As we are confessedly no Iimger living in the 
golden age, when love with lilj sceptre restrained 
the monsters erf* human passions, but in an iron age^ 
when all these passions are whetting their teeth agatnM 
each other, the aSeclalioa of love is either useleas 
or even doubly dangeroiis ; tirat, because, being looked 
tqmn OS hypocrisy, it only emeuomH more the pftssituu 
m (he Other sidej and, in the next place, because, 
if atncere, it closes in alumber the eyes which should 
ever be awake, in Jean Paul's glimmering twilights, 
which, aceordhig to the proverb, are always favorable 
lo lore, but eqnally so to thieves. Formerly, love 
was the mother of law. The times hare changed. 
Law, ctrid and iron law, will hare to bring forth 
lore again, with many a bitter throe. Is the individual 
io adrance of his age, to him be honor thereibf. 
Bm he shoald not conrert his own lore into spectaclw 
for his age. Whitbersoerer we turn our eye, the 
age is fii^fiilly deroid of love, and wholly wanting 
the binding force of the organic powers of life, and 
fiilten ba^ upon the rude and primal elementny 
powers of unorganized or disorganised nature; and WB 
must make the severe and rigorous law of these poven 
take the place of the gentle yoke of love, if we would 
prevent an utterly chaotic lawleaaness wtd powerless^ 
nns from making its appearance. The truth is^ 
diat the French prineifde of cold, dispassionate cone 
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promiM of rights, however much it may be contra- 
dicted ia theory, hu been coostantly adhered to-in 
practice. To what purpose, then, hypocrisy T To 
hear the German dottrittairet talk, one would imagine 
that the celebrated balance <^ power in Europe was 
ft bygone affair, that had long been thrown aside into 
the lumber-iooro of antiquated abusea. And yet we 
are what we are, only by means of this erer^xisting bat 
uice of power, to the mechanical laws of which Europe 
has never ceased to be subjected. The theory of 
Christian politics has, to be sure, substituted wholly 
difierent and mighty fine-sounding words for the tecb- 
nical expressions of this mechanism, but the thing 
remains the same. The constitutions and autoorsciei 
ba*e concluded a peace, like Protestantism and C>- 
tholieism, in the name, it is true, of Christian lore, 
but in fact only fi'om mutual exhaustion, and in the 
conTiction that eaeh is too powerful to be entirely 
conquered by the other. Magnanimity even hss 
always been a matter of calculation, and the weaker 
has always been spared only from fear of a third more 
powerful party. Where interest has been ioTolred, 
little heed has been paid to the commaads of disioteiv 
•sted love ; and, wherever an opponent could be put 
down without disadvantage, it was always done, as 
much by a natnral necessity as the sea breaks in if 
there is no dike to restrain it, w a house tumbles 
down when the props decay. 

To acquire an exact knowledge of these natural 
laws of politics, is a much more important task than 
to be absorbed in pious wishes and the recollections 
of the past. If sny trace n4iateTer of lore has be«i 
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discovered in modem politics, it is certainly no Chri» 
tian love, but at the best the old pagan Amor, who 
waggisblj and merrily TorceH haters to political endear- 
mcDts and marriage contracts here, snatches forcibly 
their idol away from lovers there ; here makes the 
wom-out gray-beard ludicrously imitate the ardor of 
the youth, and there tempts the boy to reach after the 
forbidden fruit Thus the political Amw has given s 
loose to his tricksy nature under Napoleon in Spain 
and in Poland, under Charles X., and among the 
German demagogues. But Christian Love — she has 
known nothing of all this mad uproar; — weeping, 
die sat amidst the ruins of the ancient church, until 
the rationalists prepared their target-shooting against 
her, and then, like Astrsea, she flew up to the place 
&om whence she came, resting on the bosom of God, 
where the Berlin pietistio warrants can reach her never 
more. 

I have such a deep distrust of all sentimentality, 
that I always suspect a falsehood beneath it. I see, 
ia smooth speeches, in loving attentions, in moral 
preaching, and in- qtpeals to the heart, which are 
designed to mdt the parties in tears, and run them 
together, only concealed malice, triumphant hypocrisy, 
profligacy huzzaing as it were for delight In truth, 
none but a mischievous and ever-mocking Mephis- 
tophiles can take pleasure in setting himself up as an 
enthusiast for ^morality, delivering long discourses ia 
its behalf, shedding tears for it, and exciting, among 
a few stupid men, and many cunning little women, 
that comfortable •fmrring in the body, which men, like 
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cttfl, feci, when they are flattered, and are peranaded 
tbat they are mighty pious and dear creatares. 

Fine words are tb6 devil's holiday garment. But 
fine wordi will not do. If men would not turn up 
their eyes in «ttet typocrisy — if they would conduct 
UienMlves in a bvly moral manner — they must 
cither be nnocent, or, if they are no longer innocent, 
distress .BMiet lay iti ftant hands upon tbem, terror 
niut pass through their inmoflt souls, and sorrow, 
despair, and death call out the etrength of the sotri, 
where it still exists, to battle, that it may be awakened 
fron its long slumbers — that strength of soni, which 
aui^lies the pl«oeof the worth and force of innocent^, 
bat which never spears in the mass unless a terriUe 
ealamity arouses it. 

Among the political Une talkers, ZschOkM takes 
the first rank. He espied in his style the whining 
hypocrisy and the bombast of Johannes Miiller, Tery 
Strikingly. But he was far from being such a mora] 
monster as Johannes Miiller. He did not serre 
every power for money and titles, as Muller ahrayn 
did. He indeed was subservient 'too; he wrote for 
tyrants against the people. In the pay of Xapoleon, 
be defamed the vnhappy Spaniards and TyTolese, 
Bi^lauded the universal moDarchy of the French, 
marched at first with him, as journalist, against the 
idlies, ridiculed the Germyis who believed in the 
fulfilmeot of their promisea freedom, and even went , 
BO fiir as to mock m the Philhellenes. But this was 
not all he did ; he wrote again on the other side, 
wbenthe .political breeze veered rvulld, against Napo- 
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teem, in the cKaae of Germanisra, of liberalism, ai>4 
of the Greeks. He wrote exactly accordin^r to tbe 
temper of the majority in SwitEerland, where he livee, 
— exactly as foreign courts paid him, or paid him no 
lOore; t(>day rapptHting one thing, to-morrow juet tha 
i^posite, with the most engsging and aotiling sim- 
plicity. He spoke fairly, feelingly, wi^ unction and 
warmth, on all occasions, as if it were the deepest con- 
viction of his eotU, even if he had before defended the 
very apposite opinions with the same warmth. But we 
Bust do him the justice to confess that he has under- 
stood the Oermon public The liberals reckoned 
faim among their heroes, and honored him with festive 
rites; the seivilea priced their good old friend no 
lees. Character still appears to people the most 
ineomprefaensiUfi thing in the world, and therefmv 
nothing succeeds so well with them as want of char- 
acter. Tbey lore what resembles themselves. The 
cockneys are valiant to-day, cowardly to-morrow — 
Hbera) to-day, serrile to-morrow — just as the wind 
blows. A public writer who is exactly like then 
most of neoesmty please them. 

The giedt Krug, of Leipeie, however, has given 
ranch ofience to the public. He is, to be sure, no 
fine talker, no declaimer, like Zschokke, but only 
a long-winded twaddler. Bat he has one thmg which 
M> much delights the cockneys ; he is valiant whett 
there is no danger, Bna*ec|ually fond of peace when 
peril approaches. He is exactly the man that all the 
pditical dy-boots in Germany like. But it seems he 
has crossed the hnmor of some people by playing ih» 
tutor too macb. Zschokke persuades with tongne 
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of Bweetneea, Krug indoctrinates with urogance and 
tediousoeBs. 

The class of " liberal bawlere," wbo, we know, 
like certaiD dogs, only bark, and do not bite — 
uid of political "tiakers," who want to eolder 
together incompatible elements, by a loving benedio- 
tioD — ia very great in Qerniany. There is no country, 
no petty province, where there might not be found 
•ome scribbling officials to play the liberal, and some 
liberal citizens to reply with loyal temperance ser- 
mons. People make each other more compliments, 
than reproaches. 

A distinction ia to be made between these attempts 
at reconciliation, and pure political empiricism,' which 
merely reports the opinione of others, and abstatna 
from givirig its own. This ia the tendency of Piilitz^ 
' A. Miiller, and several other collectors and recorders 
of political literature. This also is the tendency, of 
the "Augsburg Universal Gazette," (Allgemeine Zd- 
tuttg,) as, earlier, of the " Hamburg Impartial Corre- 
spondent." It is worthy of notice, that the most cele- 
brated and the most widely-circulated gazettes were pre- ' 
cisely of this description, and are so still. In the state 
of aflairs in Germany, it could not possibly be other- 
wise. It is true that the impartiality of these papers 
is very wavering, and the weathercock is fastened 
to the tongue of the scales; but, in states where one 
gets nothing else to read of foreign nations, one is 
heartily glad even of the little there is in the lighter 
acale. To do the "Universal Gazette" full justice, 
one must travel from Augsburg, not westward, but 
eastward. 
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Several teachers of jurisprudence, particularly Zach- 
aris,^ in Heidelberg, belong to the empirical inquirers. 
He takea the body politic throughont as it ia, and 
not as it ebonid be, and makes it dependent neither 
on an original right of man, nor on the conditioiis of 
nationality. It must be confessed that such an empiri- 
cal method is entirely at home ia an age and in a 
country where neither men nor a nation are to he 
found, but only individuals of the state — subjects. 
In single points, Zacharias gives opinions aa reasonable 
■B they are acnte. 

Rehberg appears in a very peculiar tight. Formerly 
be took sides with Burke and Genz against the French 
revolution ; but, like the Baron von Stein, always 
desired reforms suited to the times, and, very lately, 
in his " Fantasies," has declared himself energeti. 
cslly in their favor. It is a pity that his t^aiona 
have always been expressed on particular occasions, 
and in connection with single objects only, and have 
never been systematically unfolded. Meantime, it ia 
no small distinction that be censures both parties. 

The " reconciliation of extremes," on which Mr. 
von Ancillon has presented his views, admits wholly 
ineffectual and powerless coDstitutional forms as a 
itiecedaaeam, and, as it were, a conductor of reforms; 
he is, therefore, entirely opposed to the tendency of an 
earlier Prussian minister, the Baron von Stein, who 
wanted no constitutional forms, but efficient reforou 
within the pale of diadute monarchy, which he par- 
tially carried through. 

Now as to justice. 

German juris[»^dence, having sprung &om the«i*U 
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Imr, from iaBimenble loe«I [wiTilegea oi k>oi] oustoau, 
hta TCTf long been acknowMged a a moBetrou 
production, a diseued excrescence of tbe pditicd 
»d Uterarf bodj. Goethe, in hm "F&iut," ntten 
the cdebnted words — 

" Out law and ligbta we pnpaftts 
like ■ diwue fhuu hgt to age ; " 

idthoagh Goethe hinuelf, as a minister, abhorred all 
lefbrm, and anxiously struggled for the praBeTTati<» 
of tbe old. 

The jnridioa] was esublished aide b; side with the 
CathDlic theological faculty. Juriaprudeace has, there- 
fore, much in oommoo with theology — its philologie<H 
hiBtoriesI appaistus, iu Bible and syHboiieal books, 
ila dogmatics and eaegeaia, its aobotd and its caste. 
As regards tbe ciril law, tbe RomanmU may be ooA> 
pved to the Guhotiea ; tbe ProteatMits, on die other 
hand, are the adherents of German law; and, indeed, 
tbe advocates of the public administralioB of justioe 
resemUe the Calrinists; tbe adrocates of diien 
■ystems of common law, whioh yet retain mmek of tlM 
Hvil law, reseiuble the Lutherans. 

Tbe principle of the cirilianfl is to make logie tha 
basis of right Tbey treat it, cooaequeBtly, as a sea* 
cnce, a study, and tbey form, therefore, a learned easts, 
a sort of priesthood of law, from whteb a paiticnlar 
form of the administration of )aw derires its origin. 
The common people, and the conscience which dwelb 
in erery man, to which mutual eonfidoiee in the 
eommunity leaites the decision, eaoBOt judge; but 
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<»>]; the initiated, tfae learned, can qn<l ought to 
jadge and decide. It follows from this, that them 
initiated persons canuot derive the prerogative of deci- 
ding from the people, but wholly from the authority 
of scieDce, which, on the Other hand, is. personiiied, 
together with erery other supreme political authority, 
only in the majesty which is independent of the people. 
This party required, therefore, tirat, the sacra mtffestiu 
as the original source of right ; the juridical papal 
power J the holy judgnieiit>seat ; and then the juridical 
prieBt-nobiliiy, as the mediator of justice to the 
laity ; partly, as judges corresponding to the seculu 
clergy, partly as advocates corresponding to tfae conveiH 
toil clergy, and particularly is the spirit of the mei^ 
dicant orders, and of the Jesuits. Further, this party 
required the corpus juris as the universal cuion, and 
the historical and critical commentaries as fathers 
of the church and scholastics- Finally, it will claim, 
in its temple of Themis, a separated choir, the H)^ 
of Holies, wbfere stand the priests, elevated high above 
the petals, -to deal out benedictions to the silent 
multitudes, and rec^ve the offerings at their hands. 

As the refiKmation bad taken its origin from the 
monks, the advocates incline preeminently to juridical 
Protestantism. The new party, in opposition to sc^ 
Kice, raise conscience to a principle, and, in cq^>ositiom 
to the exclusivenesa of caste, rai^e republican pub- 
licity to a legal form, just as Proteatantinn refers 
as ftota the priest to oar own hearts, from the Teetibule 
to tlie very choir, to the free and eqnal community 
of Christ We may call this party the Oermamstg, 
in opposition to the Romanists. 
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So for as tbe Qermututs raise convcience to * pn» 
•iple of justice, and publicity to a form of justice, tbej 
incline towards democracj. ' Tbe; con«der the deeisioa 
^ a law case U something natural, and competent to 
all men alike. It is not an aristocracy of the learned, 
but the common peojde who are to judge. ConB» 
^uenllf , the people tbenuelves have also the requisite 
■utbtvitf , and the paws' of law coincides with the 
KTereignly of the people. The pnhlicitj of the courts 
it, then, onl; a natural cosseqoence of the principle. 

60 far M the Romanists raise absolute logic to 
k principle of justice, and, tberefore, lay the foundati<m 
of a study of legal acieoce, to which only the initisted 
nay devote tbemselses, they iDcline towards arisUM}* 
racy. But so ftr as they must connect every thing 
in their system with an absolute thesis, aotbing t*a 
Wwreipood to this bat an aboolute power to en* 
force it, which is, therefore, autoeracy. DemocV' 
tacy cannot be directed according to the jndgneat 
prtmounced by an indiridual, and «*ery absolute 
{uopoaition passes only for one voice. Honareby 
cannot be guided according to the deoinoo of many, 
•nd erery decision of conscience belcMigs le tbe voices 
of all. Consequently, civil law most, of necesnly, 
lead to Butooraoyi German law, of neceanty, to free- 
dom; and, so far as it has been r^Kodneed in modem 
times, it n fit only for ctmstilutioQal stalee. Le^ 
fpiestiona have, consequently, a political bearing. 
Tbe Qoolroversj, on the principle and the farm 
of justice, coincides exactly with that upon pc^kical 
principles and political fwras. Constitutional stales 
have also a literature of public law ; antocratfo states, 
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lure onlj a litentnre of law kdminiBtaed wttli oloati 
doors. German Itteratare still shovg an enormoiu 
preponderance of the latter. 

It ia a circoraatance of some impwtuice that tba 
RomanistB afe always cosmopolites, or oiembera of a 
nniiersal church of taw, and the QermaniBts art 
always nationalists, or membns of a oatioa. Absolute 
legal sciaice has as little occasion as abscdote lb» 
olt^y to trouble itself about the pecnliariliea of this 
or that nation. There is bat one 'God, and one 
Right. Would religion be the one right religion, 
it must be ad^ted to all nations. Should there ba 
bnt one absolute legal science, every nation miut 
then be capable of being guided by iL Thia soheoie 
Mds in regard to Roman law, as in regard to 
Catholicism; and both have from of (Ad been preached 
to the so called barbarians, with fire and sword, or widl 
gentle proselyting zeal. An infinite amoont of good 
baa sprung from this ; but so has a great deal of harm ; 
for the heart of the nations has exhausted itself upon 
the iron logic of the tmiversal dogmas ; or logic and 
Batare have e«iBpennted each other, ench moulding 
hself somewhat upon the otha' ; and a oultirated bar- 
barism- haa stepped into the place of rude bar* 
Iwrisin. a 

Before public national tribunals, (m the coetrarjr, 
the nature of the peojde, the manners of the oountrj, 
BiuBt enjoy an imdisturbed participation in the decis- 
ion of cases in law. I see, at a glance, all ^ great 
diaadrant^es this brings widi H. By snch a mode 
of proceeding, all the prejudices and barbarisms of 
a nation are cherished, unless it has t^tcrwioe in 
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itself a BpiritatJ impulse of dereli^uMnt thit carries 
it forward. Still there is between the unyielding 
logic of science and the rudeness of national mao- 
ners a very passable middle course, as there is between 
4he tyranny of the Roman uoiversal domination sild 
die barbarism of the Iroquoist Who eays that he alone 
has the pure light in hia keeping? Js it those Romao- 
Uta, who have banished our good German law, or those 
Jesuits, who have gilded Paraguay with their symbol 
of the sun t We would not remain in the dark ; but, 
as light originally separates into colors, so shall we be 
able to clear up the light of law again only from 
the national colors into which it has been divided. 
A healthy development of the nation leads only to 
culture and science. Wh»e science and mannen 
ue in hostile separation, a twofold [uia will fall 
upon them. 

The principle of the Romanists is the source, in 
two ways, of an immeasurable disadvantage to the 
nation. As far as they form a secret priest-caste, the 
people are not permitted to ccmcern themselves about 
the administration of justice ; for this action on tbeii 
part would destroy the privilege of the caste, aa 
every democracy destroys the aristocracy. So far, 
however, as the legal science of the Rom^ists requires 
a life-long study, it is impossible for the people to 
acquire a knowledge of this law in its whole estent. 
Now, the result, that a nation should be ignorant, I 
will not say of its law, but of the law by which 
it is governed, is manifestly a disadvantage ; nay, it is 
a disgrace. The ancienla — not only the Greeks, hot 
the Germans, too — had their young men instruoted 
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of the caste, and the administration of justice, front 
life to paper, to the bureaucracy. 

The whole formless structure of mediieTa] law, the 
innumerable, ecclesiastical, feudal, imperial, proTincisI, 
city and peasant rights, and the outbuildings of priv- 
ileges of ranlt and person, hsTe been all prostruted, 
tmt considerable ruins are remaining, on which new 
dwellings have been stuck, because people are un- 
able, or too lazy, to lay a wholly new foundation. 
A singular medley of codes has sprung up, which 
preserTC the appearance of ancient cities, where dark 
Gothic ruins eland side by side with summer-houses 
freshly painted white. Assemblies of princes hare 
overthrown the imperial power; concordats hav^oTer- 
thrown the power of the pope. By orders in ctb< 
inet, the cloisters and personal servitude hare been 
abolished. With the princely power the Roman lair 
has again revived, because it coincided with the 
tendency of that power. That which has been prA- 
KTved from the ruins of the empire, still bears the 
marks of the ancient law. New matter has been 
joined to both, according as the necessity of the timos 
was felt by the legislators, or the humane spirit of i 
Frederick the Second, and a Joseph Second, acknowt 
edged to be just. Thus the new provincial codes 
have been formed, and are still forming, as the age 
itself has been subjected to a thousand retrospectton* 
■nd anticipations, and to perpetual change. 

They form the bridge from civil law to public law, 
or at least fill up the gap between them. The 
public administration of justice has public opinion 
on its side, even though it has be«n carried into 
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effect in but a amall part of German;. .Unfor- 
tunatelf, we bare received only in the shape of a 
present from foreigners that which was originally oar 
own production, our- own property. The Code Napo- 
Uon, and the forms of justice connected with it, bare 
remained, with some of the German branches, as a 
good memorial of evil times. The French republic 
grasped at the public form of the administration of 
justice, because it bad been shown of old to be tbe 
best adapted to freedom, and to an efficient popular 
activity, and absolutely agreeable to nature. The 
Englishman has long lived in tbe enjoyment of this 
inestimable form, which he has inherited from bia 
AngloSaioQ ancestors, among whom, as among all 
tbe German races, it had originally been domesticated. 
Form, in this, as in every thing else, is so mu^ 
the supporter of the spirit, that the appearance of 
jary courts seema to shake the whole system of Roman 
law. Attention has been frequently drawn to this 
■abject, and the feelings have not remained cold jn 
relation to it. Jtomanists who hare grown gray 
unong citations and records, and the members of the 
bureaucracy, hare sallied forth in a lofty spirit against 
the principles of natural law, from beyond tbe Rhine, 
and the advocates of the Rbenish provinces have 
known how to answer them with, a mothei^wit that does 
tbem great honor. 

Between the two is the . party which adheres to 
the public administration of justice, and has been 
sustained by the labors of the historical jurists; for 
these have brought to light and illustrated tbe ancient 
German laws with more and more completeness ; thoae 
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laws which demoDstrate the onpn, the long cod- 
tianance, and the advantages, of public foTins, ao4 
make it clear (o ua that public popular tribunals, 
ID Gennanf, are older- than secret pap» tribunals, 
that life is older than booka, and law is older than 
lh» juriaiB. 

The Romanista have long contended against Qermaa 
law. In the middle ages, they diBorganised and intei>> 
polated it, and mixed it up with principlea of Roman 
law. After the refomaliiM], tbejr eren began to feel 
the wish of replacing it eDlirely by the Roman law. 
The learned zeal of the classicsl scholara at the 
tmiversities contributed very much to this result. As 
such great celebrity waa gained by faithfid editions, 
commentaries, and the universal drffuaion of the 
elasaics, so it was thought that the Roman, as the 
only claaaical law, should be restored in its original 
parity, and introduced to the tnodern iporld. 

The fine enthuaiasm for the free and serene world 
of antiquity waa here turned into a curse. At an 
earlier period, imheard-of tortures aad death-agonies, 
and an indescribably tedious and arbitrary legal process, 
had exclnded the ancient honest and equitable law 
of the country. This ancient law, it is true, had 
no longer any power; the mighty law of the aword 
from abroad had narrowed it down very much. Now, 
the law of the aword ceased, but wrong usurped by 
legal forms the place of right Roman law was only 
an instrument in the hands of the powerful, to inflict 
on the powerless boundleaa tortures under legal forms, 
without afibrding them the smallest guaranty ; for it 
created the crime by the torture, and tried secretly. 
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tccording to a foreign l&v, intelligiUe only to tha 
initiated. Against the tack and seciecj, innocence 
was of no avail. The horrora of that ancient jtiiis- 
prudence have closet; conoecled their own immortal- 
it; with the names of the witch Irids, and of Carpzow, 
ll>e ghaatl; writer on criminal law. 

The (^ipositiMi began first with. Tbomasins, wlio 
wanted a rational system of law, and with Heinecciaa, 
wbo WM the first to investigate the ancient German 
laws in a profound and systematic manner. Bnt the 
inculcations of reason, and the historical development, 
were both alike of little arail. Nevertheless, the Roman 
law was always compelled to accommodate itself, in 
practice, to the old German feudal law, which was lena- 
aoosly adhered to by the aristocracy. This semi- 
barbaiian empiricism, which was opposed to the purely 
classical spirit of the theorists, was closely connected 
with the name of Bohraer. Bnt as, in the preceding 
century, the aristocracy lost its wh<rie strengtli in the so* 
tocravy of the princes, Roman law was compelled once 
BM>re to adapt itself to the new controlling power, and 
(a allow itself to be modified by orders of the cabinet. 
About the saine time, however, the study of philosophy 
was pFoaecnted with much ard«r, and this enthusiasm 
extended ilarif to jurisprudence also. Attempts were 
no longer made to hold up the Raman law in a histori- 
cal light as a treasure of the noblest experiences, but 
to represent it philosophically as the absolute, the 
eternal, and tbe divine rigjtt. This fixed idea was 
Hugo's startinp^Hiint ; and it is something entirely 
natural in ui age of absolute monarchies. In fact, the 
Roman law agrees better witb modern absolutism, in 
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politics and in philosfiphy, than with the romantic' ^irii 
of the middle ages, in ariatocrHcy and poetry, Hugo 
only has gone to such a length, in his classical zeal, as 
to reclaim even slavery. It is, to be sure, consiatent 
and honeat in him, hot a little ridiculous. The English 
ships are careering over every sea, for the purpose of 
setting at liberty the unhappy slaves, who are smuggled 
secretly from' one part of the world to another ; and 
Hugo of Gottingen, a German professor in one of the 
most civilized cities in the world, in all seriousness de- 
mands the restoration of ^avery! 

Id the mean time, the influence of Hugo, as a the- 
orist, has not equalled that of Feuerbach — the widely- 
celebrated Romanist, who has raised an everlasting 
monument of himself, by the well-known criminal laws 
and particularly the royal prerogatives of Bavaria, and.by 
■ending back the trial by jury from the right bank of th* 
Rhine. Although the inRnitely subtile distinctions and 
aubdivisions in his code of- the law of treason, seem 
to be of a German, or much rather of a Dutch origin, 
by reason of the petty spirit requisite for them, — be- 
cause, with the exception of Swammerdam's anatomical 
examination of canker-worms, in which he distinguished 
and described twelve hundred nerves, large and small, 
there is nothing to be compared with them, — yet an 
overmastering Romanism — nay, a fanaticism for the 
Roman classical spirit — cannot be denied him, since 
be carried it so far as to transplant even the divine 
worship of the emperors, long banished by Chri* 
tianity, and the juridical image- worship, which had 
long been expelled by the theological, from the time 
of the Roman emperors to our age, and to the German 
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Boil. This was tfae last and highest triumpb of Roman 
law in Germany, although Savigny has as yet written 
no treatise uprai it 

The second exploit of the great Feuerbach was 
the sentence of condemnation which he pronounced 
upon the trial hy jury. It is well known that the 
public and viva voce administration of justice, and 
the verdict of a jury selected from among the people, 
Are an ancient German institution. The Anglo-Saxons 
carried it over to England, where it has maintained 
its place to (he present day. The Franks carried 
it into France, and there, it is true, it disappeared 
in feudalism and despotism; but the French again 
adopted it in their last great revolution. In cons^ 
quence of the French conquest, it was restored on 
the lefl bank of the Rhine, and gained so great a 
popularity, was nniTersally acknowledged to be so 
precious a palladium of liberty, that the Rhenish 
provinces were not alone unwilling to be deprived of 
this institution, but even on the right bank of the 
Rhine a multitude of voices were heard in its favor. 
But there was Feuerbach ; to him the decision was 
referred, and he was sent across the Rhine to investigate 
the subject. One of the most- powerful legal author- 
ities, opposed to this institntion, declared it not 
suited to the times at least, and not applicable 10 
the state of affairs in Germany, though he did not 
deny its excellence in pure republics. What must 
have been particularly striking in this controversy 
was the extraordinary circumstance, — I will not say 
that the opposing party was made the judge, but at 
least that a question which can only be answered 
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by the common feeling of a wbole age, by s tendency 
oi civic life already struggling to biith, in shoit, by 
bislory itself, was made to depeod upon the accidental 
and oneaided reply of a OeTman suliolaT. Were we 
tbsa actually doomed to live forever in the age nben U 
was thought that an oracular, Germao, university papa 
could, with a few smooth words, in all serenity and in- 
nocence, settle points nf controversy, upon which, els^ 
where, whole natious had contended for centuries, over- 
thrown (ind founded empires, and an entirely new direo 
tioD had been given to the history of the world I It waa 
German scholars who decided j priori uptKi the lawful- 
ness of the French revolution, when it was already over. 
It is very unpolite of History not to call in the sage 
counsel of German faculties, before she actually cornea 
to pass. How many disorders in the world are to be 
ascribed to this circumstance 1 How easily every thing 
would go on, if Mr. Professor's opinion were followed I 
The world would slip as warmly into a state of loyal 
anugnesa and comfort, as a privy counsellor into his oeW 
furred gown. And yet, if there were not men and na- 
tions who really did something, these German professoni 
would at last have nothing more to say, to censure, to 
advise, and to be oracular upon. If there were no 
coQtroversy in the world, they would also be unable to 
Iwing into play the . great art of balancing between 
the parties, of being at once perfectly loyal and liberal, 
of meriting here an order of nobility, and there a 
silver cop. 

The arguments which Mr. von Feuerbach urges 
a^ust the trial by jury do not stand the teat. Th«t 
Uiia mode of administering justice is not adapted to • 
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despotic Btate Is only so far true as there is no law 
in such a state at all, and it is ia the power of the 
ruJer to violate every form of justice at his pleasure. 
But, when the author affirms that the institution in 
question is more, suitable for republics than for coin 
atitutional tnoDarchies, the assertion must receive a - 
positive contradiction. . The independence of the 
courts is nowhere better secured than in a state where 
the monarchical and democratical principle hold the 
inlance. In every other state, where this balance 
of powers is not found, the courts also cannot be 
independent. They cannot be so in an absolute 
monarchy, where the monarchical power reigns alone, 
nor can they in a republic, where the democratic 
power reigns alone. In the one case, the judges will 
be mere bailiffs dependent on the despot; in the other, 
they wilt always be inclined to ostracism and judicial 
murder, according to the tone of politics. It is ontj 
in constitutional and repres^tative states that the 
judiciary can be protected from the secrecy and 
arbitrary will of despotism as well as from tumultuary 
party feeling, and maintain the form of juries, out- 
wardly and inwardly complete, and adapted throughout 
to the wants of civilized society. 

History itself is decided upon this point. There 
is a class of political wishes, whose fulfilment lies 
altogether in the realm of dreams; but there is another 
too, which are certain of being realized the moment 
tbey are formed. Certain political improvements are 
adopted by silent consent, notwi that an ding the con- 
tinuance of the controversy ; as two duellists, fighting 
for life and death, yet adopt certain rules which are 
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for the adeanUge of both partiea. The fact that 
DOt only the English and French, but the Qermiui 
inhabiluits of the Rhine provinces Joo, from the rery 
instant wtteo the; became acquainted with the insti- 
tution of the trial by jury, oonTCtted this legal usage, 
into a aecond nature, aa it were, and would nM be 
deprived of it on any terms — this fact alone showi 
how little certain gentlemen have looked from behind 
their mountains of records abroad among the people, 
and become acquainted with their real wants, inclina- 
tions, and capacities. 

I have thought I ouj;ht to consider Hugo and 
Feuerbach as the two prominent Dioioiri of Roman 
law, who stand forth in a characteristic manner, because 
in them the contradiction between pagan despotism an4 
Oerman freedom is most broadly exhibited. The othw 
Romanists, among whom Thibaut is probably the moat 
celebrated, have treated Roman law rather in a scien- 
tific and professional manner, without wishing to lay 
too much stress upon it, and to bring out so prominentlj 
exactly that which has always been opposed to the 
German's inmost nature, and which is now particalarly 
o[^>osed to his enlightened, and more and more eman- 
cipated, understanding. 

Nevertheless, it is remarkable that the Roman law 
bas entrenched itself in Germany, and carries on a 
warfare from this str<mghoId, against the Qennan 
apirit of the French and English, when formerly, 
in the middle ages, precisely the reverse took place, 
and, in Germany, as was natural, German law look 
«p arms against the Roman law, which was making 
encroachments from the Roman proTinces. This is 
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not the only, nor is.it the moat nnimportant proor 
of the perveraeoeBa in the preseDl state of our afiiira. 
Our own good law we have allowed to be taken from 
ns, and the etranger enjojs its advantages i and, time- 
fore, we are now vexed with the bad system of law 
which foreigners have bestowed upon, as, and plnme 
ourselves npon it and refiiae to give it up. 

Tbe defects in the administration of justice hitherto, 
have been moat completely exposed, in a. worli that 
appeared anonymoiuly, called " Administration of 
Justice in Oermanj : Altenburg, 1831." The apht^ 
risms of Jassoy, also, are excellent for the same . 
thing. 

As, at the time of tbe reformation, the revision 
of ecclesiastical history (the etniuriit Magdebnrgemies, 
principally conducted by Flacius) accompanied die 
raUonal criticism of Luther, so also the great lai^ 
reformer, Thofflasius of Halle, was supported by 
UeinecciuH, who was likewise active in Halle, by 
profound labors in the history of German taw. His 
Latin voik, on German legal antiquities, now almost 
forgotten, was at length sup{Janted by the compr»- 
hensive work of Eichhom, who traced oat the develofk' 
ment of political and private rights .through the whole 
eonrse of German history. Since then, excetlent 
works hare appeared, on Roman law in tbe middle 
ages, by Savigny ; on German private rights, by 
Uittermaier ; <hi German legal antiquities, with par- 
ticular reference to language and muiners, by Jacob 
Grimm ; on tbe law of inheritance, (in the widest 
MDse,) by Gaas ; to which also may be added tbe 
older wo(ka on legal history, by Selchov, Walcfa, 
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Reitemeier, Fischer, Rosaig, Henke ; the recent legal 
histories, bj Philipps, Zopfl ; the treatises on single 
subjects of the public aitmiDiatration of law among 
onr ancestors, by Rogge and Maurer ; on servitude 
and feudal burdens, by Kindlinger, Moser, Birnbaum, 
and others ; to say nothing of the comnientaiors on 
ancient German law, Spaugenberg, Wiatda, Qaa[^, 
Schmidt, and others. 

Among the many particular qnestions that have 
been thrown open in juridical literature, the qiiestioa 
of moral responsibility has acquired the principal 
importance. On this, medical men and jurists hare 
come in conflict. Tbe former ha?e complained of the 
innumerable judicial murders which are perpetrated, 
by punishing, in the most cruel manner, crimes which 
. have been committed in passion, in deliriom, with good 
intention, by men who are in other respects moral, and 
are only infatuated. They declare that these are di^ 
eased persons, who are not morally responsible, upon 
whom, cooaeqaently, no punishment ought to be inflict-, 
ed; that preventive measures only should be devised 
to4eep them trom dislbrbing the social order a second 
Ume. But the physicians have carried their humane 
zeal loo far J. they extend the exculpation too widely. 
And now the jurists come again, and refuse to allow 
any indulgence whatever. Groos of Heidelberg, 
the champion of humanity, attempts to save too many 
of the gpilty, by pronouncing all of them merely 
diseased, and subjects for mental treatment. In opp(^ 
■ition to this, the well-known Jarcke, with affected 
cruelty, will admit no grounds of exculpation, and tx^ds 
fast the ancient saying. Fiat jnUitia, pareat itmndns. . 
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Tbe philosopher Heinrotht has gone still farther 
than Jarcke, in a singular manner, though only froB 
leaiDod affectation. He haiS set up the insane pC(^ 
osiiioD, that all physical and mental diseases ara 
only tbe consequenoes of siai disease, therefore, 
which, acocHrding to Grooa, ought to be an excuse 
for crime, is, according to hint, on the contrary, 
the proof of guilt. If all power were put ia the 
bands of Heinroth and Jarcke, the former would 
Babject all men to capital prosecution ; the lattn' to 
capital punishment. 

ReasoD and humanity are on tbe side of Mr. Groo& 
This every one's own feelings declare, — this expert* 
ence demonstrates in a thousand ways. The proceed- 
ing of jury courts, where these have been introduced, 
perfectly agrees with this. The Gazelle des IVi&i^ 
aoHx, for example, {woves, on almost every page, that 
juries never t^-ing in a verdict of guilty, whenever 
the gronnds of exculpation exist, which Mr. Groos has 
pointed out. The numerous mitigating or annulling 
judgments of the courts of appeal and pardon, which 
soflen the severity of the law, in countries where no 
jury courts exist> also harmonize with this view. Every 
man, except a Roman lawyer, feels the barbarity of 
tn administration of law which views in the same 
light a murder committed from affection and om 
eoinmitted with intent to rob. We take an example 
from tbe work of Groos. In tbe year 1806, ad 
actress in Berlin poisoned her two youngest child- 
ren from the following cause. She became preg* 
Daat, and had, as ia every previous case, the fixed 
idea in, her mind that she should not survive tlw 
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ereot. Her huBbind had complained that the children 
would be a burden to him if she were to die. He 
had, moreover, declared that he ehould, at a later 
period, use the children, as they were girls, for the 
purpose of supporting himself by the sale of their 
persons. Finally, be refused to acknowledge the 
children for his own, and the mother might possibly 
be conscious of guilt in this respect. Enough, that, 
RB she was convinced she must die, she determined not 
to leave her beloved children to a destiny which would 
be lamentable in any event, but to take them with 
her. Therefore, she poisoned the chUdren from love 
for them, confessed it freely, and manifested the 
calmest satisfaction in regard to the act. The highest 
court of appeal declared that she must be pronounced 
free from all punishment, but that it should be made 
the duty of her frieods, whenever she became preg- 
nant again, to give information thereof to the magis- 
trate, that preventive measures might be taken against 
the dangerous acta then to be apprehended from her. 
Undoubtedly, every jury court would have pronounced 
a verdict of not guilty in this case. But Mr. Jarcke 
finds her guilty, and does not shudder at the thought 
of applying to the unhappy mother the law, according 
to which she must have been dragged to the place 
of execution, and broken on the wheel. 

If an appeal is made to the conscience, which should 
have warned the offender in the very midst of passion; 
if it is said that this warning, which must always be 
presupposed, and accordingly, every act committed in 
& passion must be punished equally with one commit- 
ted in cool blood, it is surprising, at least, that the same 
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coDBCieDM should commHad the jur]', or the judges, 
in the last resort, almost without exceptioa, not to 
jodge consciences with severity. In most cases, the 
judge who punishes with too much severity, because 
the offender silences the voice of conscience, commits 
precisely the same offence, by silencing his own con- 
science at the same moment. 

This controversy cannot be scieutiGcally adjusted, 
because it leads to depths of iutellectuel philosophy, 
hitherto unexplored. In practice, however, it can 
be easily tattled by committing the decision to con- 
scientious jurors, and the control of these to public 
cqtiaion. Every rule established with scientific strict- 
ness is good for nothing here, because none is sufi- 
dently established by demonstration; because many 
contradict each other, and strict consistency with any 
(me of them leads to injustice ; because none is suited 
to all cases alike. The particular case modifies the 
decision, and men; generally, are rational enough to 
hit npon that which is just If a definite punishment 
must be prescribed by law for every forbidden act, 
yet it is unreasonable not to moderate, or even to 
remit, the punishment, according to the intentioa 
of the doer and the circumstances of the case. A 
definite role, however, ac^rding to which these miti- 
gations are to be applied to every case, it is ia>- 
posnble to establish, because the cases are altogether 
too various. Upon this point, nothing but general 
directions can be given the judges ; in a particular 
case, however,, nothing but the sound judgment and 
Ibe conscience of the judge can decide. If we would 
confine moral responsibility in legal clauses, just u 
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judicitl formtlitiea are defined in Englrad, we ibooM 
•ee t)te same r.oDBeqaence result. We aboold let ths 
oflender fro free, ber^use he had drank, a glass of 
wine before the fact, by which be inigbt possibl/ 
hare been made tipsey, m in Elogiand an ofleoder is 
Bet at libert]', because a few letters is the mdidiBeat 
are written wrong. Or the isnocenl would be coin 
demned, because, aceidentally , the -eaM had not been 
anticipated, and eould not hare been conKtnied bj 
a paragraph in the law of accountability, m in Esp 
land they condemn the man who takes two wivea, 
becaaae it ia so put down in the law ; bat sot 
the one who takes three, because this case is not 
legally provided for. 

Therefore, we would bare, instead of dl thaw 
scientific anbtilttea, only jury courts, to whose coik 
BcieiM^ and tact the fate <^ an ofifender may be 
much more safely intrusted, than to a paragr^ in 
a book, which cannot be relied upon ; courts which 
are tbemselrea responsible for their decisions to pabKe 
oinnion, while the dead letters set public opinion and 
reason equally at defiance. 

Probably our jurisprudence, and odr codes of law, 
will suffer a long time still from four cardinal erils; 
first, by the Roman law, a foreign, pagan, and despotic 
example; second, by philosophical passion for con- 
sistency and for system ; third, by extremely cud* 
plicated customs, springing out of feudalism, and 
the dirision into small states; fourth, by tbe more 
recent political solicitude, which contrives unheard- 
of preventive measares, and transfers the spirit <tf 
temporary laws of war and police regulations to the 
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lav which is to oontinue its bioding power in a stale of 
paaee. In relation to this, it is probable that manj 
' errors will be -committed, and many awkward titen^rta 
nade, wad tbe law, inatead of being simplified, will 
only beooone etill more complicated. 

The iafluence of the political interest has, at leaM, 
the good effect of timitiDg tbe rage for ajstems. 
The educatitmai experiments with tbe pec^e, which 
were once the Ashioo in the last G«itury, as govern- 
ments ererj where gave free eneouragemeDl to such 
fooleries, are at present no loager the order of the 
day, since the people, grown beyond Ite school, 
have manifested a spirit of resiMauoe, (he mrbing of 
«bich has become almost tbe only problem of polUidr 
Tbe politiciJ intercet predomuiales every where, and 
henee in legislatioD also; and the aciaotific intereat 
makee itself Mt only in its subordinate branches. 
Single laws are elaborated with indescribable art; infi- 
nite learning is expended npon them ; and these master- 
pieces of l^islative handiwwlE are held up before the 
people as a new elevation of the host Tbe pet^rie 
atare, but undeistand nothing about the matter. A 
paiticular class of espounders is quite necessary to 
diMntangle the details, and public interpreters muEt 
be distributed througfaout tbe circles of the empiieit 
io Older to introduce tiiein. 

Tbe lever of political power is gold and iron. Is 
fwactieid life, tbese metal kings reign alone. This 
gives tbe finaocial and military system a great pre- 
ponderance in polttioal adroiniBtratioo. All tbe other 
branches of adrainietritfirai are d^ftendent upon it, 
■aai svbseririent to it. Tbe heroes of modem pptiticp 
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have conatantlf diaputed which of these metals se* 
cures the greatest power, sod the ablest have cod- 
trired to use both. 

The system of centialization is chiefl; aerTiceable 
only for raising taxes and soUiers. A completely- 
cooatituted bureaucracy is necessary to keep a con- 
stant tabular view of the property and all the physic^ ' 
capabilities of the members of the state, as a basia 
for financial operations. Men are considered purely 
•8 property, and estimated according to their pro-, 
ductive value, like cattle. Among the Russians, 
at least, property consists in «oula, but among us the 
BOnl consists in property. The state is a mine, and 
its shafts run into the purses of the people. Extrav- 
agant financial projects are ej^erimenls with the air- 
pump, which pump the breath of life away &om that 
cold frog, called the people, to try how long he 
can kick and live, when he has nothing more to 
live upon. 

In old times, more cruelty was practised; btit it 
was done more honestly. The people were laid under 
contribution; the Jews were''put to death, or their 
account-books destroyed ; money was taken wherev^ 
it was foand ; but it was taken only where it was 
found. 

In modem times, the great art has been discovered 
of taking away money where there is none, and of 
creating debts among people who do^not even exist. 
The present, being completely fleeced, no longer sut 
ficed, and, therefore, tbey began to tax the fature; 
and as the Jiiture is endless, they had a perfectly 
free career, and paper-mills soon supplied the ever- 
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lasting papery which nnrolla- ilsdf incessantly, as a 
monstrous bond of national debt, with the speed of 
wind, without limit, without end. 

When all the sources of finance had been ia 
this manner e:iplored, attention was directed to keep 
their streama runniog by a skilful diatributioD of taxes, 
mnd by the preservation of public credit If the tree 
m onlj shaken, it yields fruit the next year too) if 
it IB hewn down, no more use can be made of it. 
It baa been proved, by experiment, that more blood 
oui bb drawn by degrees &om a living man, than from 
a man slain at once. The ox that treads out the corn 
need not be fattened, but neither must he be entirely 
muzzled. Hence the great care which modern finals- 
eiera devote to the prosperity of the people. Spue 
me the cow, that she may give more milk. They 
adTise the same moderation in nsing the pablio 
sredit 

FeoplA'are no longer so foolish aa to quarrel about 
the superiorhy of the physiocratic (agricultural,) the in- 
dostrial, or the mercantile system. Attempts are made 
to look after all of them ; and the preference of one or 
another depends upon natural local interests. The 
extramdinary dirision of Germany into a multitude of 
states, both great and small, side by side, and io- 
tersecting each other, makes the difficulty of aniting 
these interests greater aratrng ua than in any other 
country. Even the Prussian customs' nnion has not 
been able to accomplish this, although it was a great 
step in adTthce, and in particular has contributed 
very much towards enlightening the GetmanB upon 
dieir material interests. 
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It is tbe BUentitHl paid to these tnuofa talked of 
natHial interests, in modera times, which tfaTestcaw 
to orenbrow aJI Ihe ancient politicd tb«ories. The 
English and French discovered the new ecieace of 
ptJitical economy, that is, the inquiry how a whole 
nation may nse and distribote, to tbe beet adTantage, 
all the means and reMOtces furnisbed it in tbe 
eountrj, in order to derive trom tbem again, as a 
nation, tbe greatest advantage and enjajmeBt on tlie ' 
whole. In the earlier system of finance, the gorent- 
ment and its aims were (daced uf^riaoet, the nMioa 
was only to serve as a means. The modern political 
ecoiKuny, on tbe other hand, places tbe nation and 
its aims fMemost, in which it is adt^Ttdebt that 
tbe interest of the government and that of the n^cxi 
coincide. 

In political ecwiomy, tbe boldest doctrine of free- 
dom lies concealed. Its first principle is, that every 
individaal has an innate rif^t to share in the great 
isasa of property and enjoyment of his -country aod 
anumg his nation, as far as be sbsres in the 
labor too. Its second principle is, that tbe state is 
boand to give ever; individual the c^portunity of 
otercising as freely as possible his natural and ao- 
(|uired powers and talents, and of m^ing tbem 
available for tbe advantage of tbe whole. Asaoiig 
these, intellectual powers and talents are also itude^ 
stood. In these two principles, the fuBdaraental coi^ 
dition of freedom has been already expressed. 
: Now, by establishing the doctrines of freedom upoa 
naterial interests, a new and incalculable power has 
beMi given to them. Men in masses hare been- hut 
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larely. impelled to idedizatioa, in sbtoe great moment 
of eDthuaiasm, which speedilj vanished again; thej, 
tberefore, almaat neru fulfilled the expeclations of 
their political prt^hela. On the other hand, he vho 
conld take bold of men b; their common, every-day 
intereats, did not indeed appear in so noble a char- 
»eter; but yet, on this rery accoant, he was able 
to come nearer the multitude, and win them over to 
hifl riewa more easily and more permanently. Take 
tnen as they rise, and they always prefer the sleek 
condition of the mastiff, to the atarration of the free 
wolf in the snow^lad forests. The last century 
Mraggled always for ideal freedom alone ; the present 
requires material prosperity also. In the romantic 
period of the Rousseau reform of the world, of cofr 
mopolition, of the declaration of the rights of man ; 
in short, fifty yeara ago, it was still believed that the pet^ 
pie could live on freedom, as the knights of romance 
conld live on love. Bat even Don Quixote made the 
discovery that the knight, when he bad performed e& 
pkiits enough, or roamed about in the enthusiasm of 
love, must eat too, and needed cleHo linen, and other 
little matters of that sort ; and thus it has been observed 
at. last, that the pec^le are not satisfied with naked 
freedom, and the discovery has been made, not without 
BOiprise to those who made it, that the union of fre» 
dom with material prosperity is not, after all, such an 
easy matter. If we allow every one to grow as rich aa 
he can by tdent and fortune, by daring, by specu- 
lation, by ably using others for his own purpoBCS, 
or supplanting them, then there springs op a disprO* 
portion between wealth and poverty, in which frea- 
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dom goes bj \he board ; for the pom man, however 
good his title may be, cannot make use of his right, 
«Kcept in faTor of the rich man, wliMe bread he eats, 
on whom he bec<M]ea politically dependent, by meana 
of his ecoaomicol def>eDdence'; and tbna we ha?c, in 
the very midtt of the republic, a moneyed afistooiaDy, 
which falls in no respect behind the powerint feudal 
lords of the middle ages. -But if we prohibit (he ac(]nW 
riiion of w«alth, ireedom is exposed to new perils. A 
laaa bears poverty eaaily, if he seea bat the poeu- 
bility of a obange of fortune befere him. A mas 
easily mak^ up bis mind even to resounce riches, 
if it be only his otm sacrifice — a sacrififce whicb 
he afiers himself. But to be condemned never to 
expend more than our neighbor, cripples all an^ 
bititm, and takes from labor all its charm. A 
Robespierre, an enthusiast, a pfailosopbical bedlamire, 
may hatch out such notions b^ind the writing-desk, 
and perhsp* would not complain in his own person, 
if he, with his beloved fellow'citizena, were chained 
to the galley, and teceived every day, pro, rata, his 
black broth; hut the masa of mankind, and par- 
ticularly the mass of laborers, of the po<M', and of the 
vmall prt^rietors, do not think st> syatematically, and 
will never ctmsent to surrender the poetry of having 
BOthing— to abandon hope, the golden dream. Even 
if one were to promise them all alike, that they ahould 
ttave five hubdred guilders apiece, yearly, to (q>end, even 
iiwD, those who have one hundred would never accept 
the offer, if they were to be deprived of the possibility 
of aoquiring, some time or other, a thousand. And stiU 
the leZ agraria threatens movable aa wall as landed 
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properi;. The unnatural wealth of the few increased 
tn the proportion in which the means, of- growing 
rieh ere concentrated in a aiitgle hand. Formerly, 
the feudal aristocrat could only grow rich fcy agri- 
eullure, the tradesman by trade, and perhaps a cor- 
rupt chancellor by embezzlement. At present, honw 
ever, the same person can buy the largest landed 
estates in ten different countries, set up factories and 
counting-rooms in ten diflerent places, build ships, 
undertake to furnish supplies, and more than aB 
this, purchase kingdoms, by paper transactions. This 
monstrous accumulation of property on one side prtv 
duces a low ebb of property on the other. This 
is most felt in the freest countries ; hence every 
where the struggle of the poor against the rich ; 
hence the associations of laborers, uid the possibility 
of the Saint Simonian delirium. It is beginning to 
be perceived that human rights on paper and const^ 
lational documents are not enough ; that, in a word, 
in order to live free, one must lirst be able to lire 
at all ; and, in order to guaranty existence to the 
great and yearly increasing mass of the population, 
very different efibrts are needed, and a wholly new 
science, in the rear of which our political philosophy 
hitherto remains ashamed. Sieyes, indisputably the 
greatest political system-maker of the French revolu* 
tion, thought he had done alt that was wanted, thought 
he had teally discovered the beat form of government^ 
end was even on the point of communicating, in a 
discourse before the National Assembly, this all com- 
posing discovery, which left nothing more to be dfr 
sired, when the people without shouted, "Breadl 
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it wofl not even mentioned. Tfaia is about the caM 
with the whole of political architecture. We find 
out, with terror, that a mistake was made in tbe 
lerf groand^lan, aad while we think we have cota- 
pleted the edifice abovej it begins to totter at the 
fboDdatioo. 

The most probable conclusion is, that, in relation 
to the poor, mattefa will go on as they have hitb- 
erto, in all human afiaire. The poor will be lefl to 
Buffer, and people will tronble tbemaelves but little 
about them, until the rich themselves have be- 
gan to be alarmed. Then the rich will suddenlj 
affect, or even really feel, a great concern for the 
poor, but merely to exorcise the danger with whick 
tiiey are threatened by the poor. Then people will 
[day the fool here and play the fool there, give 
advice and withdraw it agun, ofier sacrifices sod 
find them ininfficient, then be required to ofier greater 
ones and not be willing, and at last hold fast 
what they have, at the risk of losing every thing. 
Then will men no longer be equal to tbe emergency ; 
the poor will, perh^w, attack and plunder tbe rich; 
perhaps we shall see all the former mad schemes, 
to provide for the future, return, community of goods^ 
community of women, public meals, or a maximum, 
punishment of death for evety one who possesses 
more than fifty franks of silver^ exciting sue^icicKi 
of every coat not made of coarse cloth or patched, 
or tbe recent follies of Saint Simonian school-keeping, 
and prize distribution, and dealing out tbe national 
water-soup, of which be who haa been mo^t iodiuk 
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triotis gets s crumb, and the rest nothing bnt water. 
It would be rerj surprising if men, syatematic aa 
they are, and ready to turn every aceid«)t of the 
moroent into an ererlasiing rule, had not made all 
sorts of attempts at equalizing pr<^>erty. But it it 
certain that all these can be only transient phenon^ 
ena ; that the aristocracy of riches will erer spring 
up anew, to suffer again fromr riolenee, when it 
baa reached a. certain point of insupportablenesa. 

On financial science, the most celebrated works 
among ua have been written ; first, by die physioerati, 
ta the disciples of Q,iiesney, such as Schlettwein, 
Iselin, Mau Villon, Schmalz, and their opponents, 
Biisch, Dohm, PfeifTer, and Schlosser ; second, the 
iit^strtais, or disciples of Adam Smith, naroely, Sar- 
toriiiB, Liidelf, Kraits, and A. Miiller; third, the 
systematic teachers of financial science, with the 
peculiar German depth and eomjdeteness, Jacob, 
Malchus, Zacharim, Sohon, and others ; fourth, 
the new political economists, Rau, K*ause, and 
others. Then, upon particnlar topics, we have still 
to notice the excellent book, "Prussia and France," 
or a comparison of tbe political powers and the 
policed administration of the two countries, by Han- 
semann, a complete work upon national debts, by 
Baumstark, and a etatisticat account of tbe pt^ulation, 

_ by Biunde. 

This whtde department of literature has, properly, 
foot juet b^un. Upon the subject of finance and 
political economy, there will probably be, in the next 
fifty years, muttb more written, and much - better, than 

. there has in the last filly. 
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Tbis remark balds good, also, of tlie literabtre 
which is devoted to subjects of police, public embel- 
lishmoits, public molality and security, improrementa 
in penal eatablishments, pablio charity, and the cod> 
dition of the pooi and sick. In these mUtecB, oar 
progress is not to be mistaken. To the Dutch belongs 
the honor of having first opened the path, some two 
hundred years ago. The first humane penal estab- 
lisbments, hospitalH, and poor-houses, were to be found 
in Amsterdam, and other Calrinistio and republican 
cities; the Lutheran and mooarchicol cities imitated 
their example only rery gradually, and the Catholio 
remained longest in the rear. Very recently, the 
insane, the deaf and dumb, and the blind, hare been 
pot under a milder treatment We may hope that 
all these separate efforts of humanity will be united 
soon in one systematic wbcde — will be acknowledged 
as cme of the first duties of all states. 

Public embellishments and internal commnnicatioDa 
are making progress. Germany looks no longer like 
heisetf Innumerable splendid highways cross it ; 
post-coaches fiy through it On all the larger streams 
and lakes, steamboats ply, and now railroads are on 
the point of being every where estaUished. Public 
walks, public buildings, straightening the courseB 
of rivers and roads, do not allow ua to mistake the 
. effort every where making ailer greater splendor and 
harmony in outward things; hot good taste, and 
national taste, has not yet become universally prev- 
alent. 

A few words oa\j now upon military treatises. 

Military science, prc^erly bo called, bad its origin 
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himself wrote upon bis own campaigns, and TeoK 
pelbof illufltnted them still more learnedly. 

A turning-point now at Waglh arrived. The Prus- 
Biaa system prerailed too excltuiTely — Tnled too 
tyrannically and partially to continue without having 
m (^position start up. Besides passages in the 
pfailanthropioal work of the teacher Salzmann — 
" Karl of Karlsberg," which assailed the military 
ptofeesion, on the pwrt of morality, in the second 
half of the last century-^ there appeared at Uiat time 
also. "Natural Dialogues," anonymously, in which 
the abuses which sprang from the aj^Hcation of the 
Prussian system to small, states were set forth with 
the most biting satire. It ought also to be mentioned, 
that public opinion expressed itself — i mildly, it is 
trae, but significantly enough — in novels, plays, and 
the like, against the mischiefi that were inseparable 
from the recruiting system, from selling German troops 
to the EngUsh colonies, from the brutal aristocratic 
insolmce of the officers, from the petty mai^net 
service, from flogging, the gantlet, and other abuses. 

The Prussian military machine, ^ constructed bj 
Prederick the .Great, corresponded perfecdy to his 
age, was constructed with skill and art from die 
meaDB within bis reach, and anJm^d by his spirit 
Whra, however, lie was gone, the machine stood still, 
and was no longer suited to the times. Serfs under 
tbmr own young nobility, and foreign rabble enlisted 
luder severe disciplinarians, were the elements of 
n^ich Frederick's army was composed ; it was only 
hia greatneaa, bis fame, hia popularity, that held them 
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together. Meantime, the age was advancing, the 
middle classes were continually growing more im- 
portant, and, with them, the principle of nationality, 
and a naiuial power, were beginning to farm, which 
should soon come into conflict with the artificial 
power of farmer times. 

In tlie French revolution, the national civic force 
arose and oTeithrew the old standing armies of mer- 
cenary recmits or of serfs who had been compelled to 
follow the colors. For a long time, they refused to 
acknowledge the causes that had accomplished these 
^ects. Berenhorst was the first, who, in 1798, sent 
forth a work, in which he expressly demanded in this 
spirit a national mUitary organization for Germany, 
and KB. entire reform of the military system that had 
hitherto prevailed. He was followed a few years after 
by Heinrich von Bulow, a man of genius, who gluiced 
over the field, with his eagle eye, as keenly as Napoleon, 
but could only speak — could do nothing, and found 
only a martyr's death for his words. To the great 
Bulow, the Kepler of military science, who first clearly 
announced its eternal laws — to the patriotic Bulow, 
who, in a period of the basest ignominy and distress, 
proposed the only, the most effectual remedy, and 
all those principles which were at last followed, but 
not till long after his death — to that Bulow who was 
recklesaly insulted and put to death by stupidity — 
no honorable monument has yet been erected on the 
soil of Germany. But he will have one : afler times 
will be more grateful, and will reverence the few 
who, io an age of shame, were deserving of honor. 

Bulow showed how to conquer Napoleon, and bow 
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to lenrn from him the mode of conqoermg him by bia 
own ut. He showed this praciicBlt; utd experi- 
mentally, by bia criticism opoo real campaigita, and, 
at the same time, in theory, by bis mathematically 
dear and incontrovertible system of strategy and 
tactics. In this, he demonstrated that the means 
of defence could never be wanting to a nation, if they 
only had the willi He prc^>oeed an infallible system 
of defence, precisely the same by which, in 1813, 
Napoleon wm actually defeated — the principle of 
centrifugal defence, and position in flank. But be 
w« not listened to before the battle of Jena. The 
poor lieuteoant, who undertook to gire lessons to gray- 
baired generals, was laughed at He was ebut up, 
when the danger came nearer, and bis adrice grew 
more urgent, as a puzzle-head. The coofosed writings 
of Mr. von Massenbach, on the campa^ of 1806, are 
the best testimoay for Bulow. When the latter received 
the account of the great defeat at Jena, which he had 
predicted, be exclaimed, " So it goes when generals 
are thrown into prison and dunces placed at the bead 
of armies ! " Such repressions only embittered the 
blockheads still more, and the nnhappy Bulow had 
to atone for tfaem severely. Every thing, the most 
important papers, the most valuable military stores, tbe 
most precious relics — such as the sword of Frederick 
the Great — were lefl behind at Berlin. The nnhappy 
Bulow alone was not forgotten, but was dragged along 
in chains, on the great retreat towards Rassia — and 
the people were told that he was a friend of the French 
— and so Bulow was pdted with filth, afterwards 
fobbed and stripped by the Cossacks, and died in the 
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the only things that are compliined of, but more p&r- 
ticularly a certain escessiTC militei; pedantry. Jokes 
have been heard at the eipense of old generals, who 
go to the lectur^rooms with portfolios under tb^ir 
arm, to learn in their old age; and of the many 
pairs of spectacles worn by the young officers, who, 
by mere study, and drawing plans, lose the power 
of vision for real battle-fields. 

On the whole, however, our progress is not to be 
mistaken. We have again earned great military fame, 
and are resting on our laurels. We have a national 
militia, which, in spite of all possible blunders in its 
management, continues a real, indestructible defence. 
Germany bristles with bayonets; and it is not merc^ 
naries and slaves who bear them, but the people 
themselves; — strangely distributed, indeed, but capa- 
ble of being quickly united by danger; — the parent of 
great ideas, and a terrible avenger of efery insult that 
ever disgraced this noble nation. 
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The livelj sensibility to nature possessed by the 
ancient Qermaos has raised itself to Hatural science, 
as ft]) life bas been brought within the sphere of the 
understanding. It is not, however, to be denied, that 
Ihe ancient love and ititimate alliance with nature 
still warm and Bniniiite sciestifK abatraotioRs. Even 
the poetic atdot which is wont to be censured in the 
philosi^beTB of nature, H a proof of the profound ac- 
quaintance with nature which is implied by our mode 
of viewing ber. There is n» nati<Hi which clings to 
nature with ench fervency, and-has HBreiied her iny»- 
terjee with such boldness, as the GermaD. The philos- 
ophy -of naUre, (U'eated by the ntodern Germans, etaads, 
tike their phileaophy. of mind, solitary and eublime, 
above the whole sphere of the Itteratwe of d) nations. 

But all the cultivated nations of modem times agree 
fbat natural seience is (he foundation of all cuhuie; 
and it is ui immeaaivable advance of Ae human 
race, that th«y are retursing more and more from the 
dizzy height of mind to nature. Ancient superstitioB 
was subdued by the exact knowledge of the powNa 
of nature j the rudeness and poverty of social life 
were transformed to beauty, abundance, and peacefiil 
enjoyment, by the application of that knowledge; 
poetry has returned from hec learned aberratiooa. 
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to the guidance of nature; and even philosoplij 
has grown pure and young again by means of natural 
science. All the great discorerieB of modem times 
are closely connected with the great discoveries in 
nature ; and all truly humane culture, and all the 
physical and intellectual well-being of the rising 
generation, have their foundation there. 

The emancipation of the human race is always 
promoted in two ways by natural science — by the 
enlightening of the mind upon the powers of nature, 
and by the economical use of those powers. Astrono- 
my and the discorery of foreign countries preceded 
the reformation; chemistry, physiology, and great 
mechanical discoveries, preceded the revolution. The 
eenaes, that were chained to the narrowest present, 
were set free by broad views over the universe ; 
the gloomy terror at the mysterious powers of 
nature dis^pegjed before the knowledge of nature's 
simple law ; the consciousness of power was strength- 
ened by exercising control over the prodigious forces 
of nature. At the same time, however, the knowledge 
of nature laid the foumlalion for a new commercial 
intercourse, industry of every kind, and, in its train, 
for a new prosperity of the nations. The commerce 
of the world, travels, activity, and the enjoyment of 
honestly-acquired possessions, contributed, more than 
martial victories or intellectual speculations, to the 
real improvement and the love of freedom throughout 
the world. Freedom is always closely conuected 
with commerce and industry. 

If we consider the part which the Germans have 
taken in the discoveriei in the province of nature 
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ire ahdl find it to be much greater than the advantages 
they have derived from them. It is a circumstance 
worthy of admiration, that, with our small means, 
tnd anaUe to calculate upon great advantages, we 
hare yet accomplished so much for natHral science. 
After the dissolution of the Hanseatic League, the 
German was confined to the interior, and possessed 
none of those colonies which could not fail to invito 
the masters of the sea to the investigation of nature, 
as well BB reward them for their pains. Limited to 
agriculture and cattle-breediug, and excluded from 
the commerce of the world, the natural sciencee 
were not to him properly an affair of state, as to 
the English and French; and the German princes 
were not rich enough to furnish forth great under- 
takings in the cause of natural history, or the love 
for them was wanting. Still, the Germans have done 
all that was possible. With their inefficient means, 
they have even rivalled foreign nations in voyages 
of discovery ; and Tiefenthaler, Niebuhr, both the 
Forsters, Humboldt, and others, were Germans. 
But, even if foreigners do surpass us, in general, 
by the collection and accumulation of facts in natural 
science — if we concede to the English, moreover, 
a superior skill in the practical application of the 
powers of nature, and to the French a nicer tdeut 
of observation in regard to single objects of nature — 
yet we Germans remain still unsurpassed in the 
profound combination of empirical tacts, which, od the 
one band, leads to immortal discoveries, and, on the 
other hand, to a philosophy of nature in general. 

A complete history of the part which the QermaiM 
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feave uIcMi in the natura] eciences, nnfortunatelf, we 
do not «s jet possess. We hire only specif histortes 
of medicine, cbemiatrj, SBtroDomr, and so forth, 
fitefieos has attempted nn outline in his oraitroierBial 
papers. Cmia, in his cdebrated history of the 
natural acienc«B, has given .but littkt diiect attention 
to the peculiar spirit of the Germans. 

SteflieiDs Aiteme a line of distinction between the time 
of the middle ages before Copernicus, and modern timeH 
since his age, and adopts the disoOTery that the earth is 
Dot the centre of the uniTerae, but an insignifi cant planet, 
at the turning-point between the ancieat and modem 
«piiHOiw in nttural aeicnee. He cbiracterizes the an- 
cient period in an extremely striking nHtnaw, and with 
« knowledge of iJm subject now somewhit rare, beeaaie 
the JDves%alota of nalnre generally pride theraaehee 
i^on knowing nothing of the systems that were in vogoe 
dtniag the ages of magic and alchemy. He defiaes only 
in general terms the fiiodamental magiofll eharacteriitie 
sf that anoient tyatem of natural pluloso[Ay to be tbe 
bdief in an animated, demoniacal nataie, and the per- 
verted method by means of which those ancieots 
would fain subject nature to Uieir control, before they 
had became ac<]uainted with her. On the other hand, 
the modem period is viewed as the period of disen- 
cbantment All mere appearance vanisheB, and a sober 
Tealit; invites to investigation. The earth is no taoce 
the unmovable centre of the universe, matter la no 
Jmger the habitatJrai of demoniacal powers and the 
vehicle of magical agencies. Aatrology disappears 
before astronomy, magic befcwe mathematics and 
iBBfdumics, alchemy beibre chemi^ry, and demonology 
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before natural history. This new ^>och of the Qatnral 
aciences, howevei, falls again into two periods. The 
first is the period of mechanical physics, which begins 
with Copernicus, and is completed with Newton. 
This is the period of the great discoTeries of the 
mechanical laws of nature, of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, of the law of grarity, of the pendo- 
luin. This is the period. of the invention of the higher 
calculus, of the astonisbing mathematical calculations 
of all the relations of quantity in nature. This 
period has accomplished its task ; what it furnishes 
us is completed entirely and in all its puis — namely, 
the science of natural mechanics. Bat, at the fouDd»- 
tion of the outward mechanism of nature, there lies 
an inner djnaiuical principle, a life, which gives the 
'first impulse to all these motions and powers; at 
the foundation of external quantities, there lie internal 
qualities, which can be felt, but not measured or 
calculated. Hence, natural science Could not but 
advance from mechanical philosophy to the philos<^hy 
of quality ; and, as it had before more to do with 
anorganic nature subjected to mathematical laws — 
with the heavenly bodiee, the heavenly courses, and 
elementary i^encies and efiects — il had now to be 
applied more to organic nature and to physiology, since 
in organism is the deepest and moet inexhaustible 
fountain of qualities. Here Stefiens is now attempting 
to make it out that the infinite toil of th& investigators 
of nature has led to but few results in p^portion ; 
that the unity, the highest principle, could not yet be 
discovered ; that, for this very reason, an endless con- 
fusion and discord have arisen — a spiritless series of es- 
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perimenta, clasaificatioDs, eaea^ and opinions, asaer- 
tiooa and controversies — ont of wbich there is but 
one deliTeruice possiUe, and that is speculation, or 
the philosophy of nature. 

This Tieir vouM have been, historical]}', more 
correct still, if by qteculation, Steffens had under- 
stood combination — the comparison of experience, 
and the reference of it to a fundunental principle 
— rather than a mere inteUectaal creation, and that 
tfrannizioff over experience by mere q>eculBtion which 
is peculiar to the school of Schelling ; for an escape 
from confiuion is to be found, and has already partially 
been found, only in such comparison, and not in theM 
absolute propositions. 

The historical transition from superstition to a sober 
investigation of nature, certainly correqwods with the 
truiBition &om the romance of the middle ages to 
the illumiuation of modem times. B.ade superstition 
wiB cultivated in scholaaticism, which was generally 
the "sense in nonsenae," and rude empiricism was 
cultivated in the same maimer, in the philosophy of 
nature. Hen every where started from single phe- 
nomena, in order to arrive at last to general systems. 
So, upon ancient superstition, was constructed the 
magniAcent dome of the aystem of Paracelsus, 
exhituting heaven, earth, and hell; and just so, upon 
modem empiricism, was constructed the all-erobracing 
philosophy of nature by Scbelliag and his school. 

The attempt to bring nature into a system, to 
conqtrebend it as something one, entire, and living 
in all its parts, is as ancient as natural science itselC 
It is Uie parent of the ancient cosmo^nies ; and, 
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whatever maj be aaid againat the blending of religion 
■nil poetry with natural science, the pantheistic view 
was unquestionably faToiable to the latter, and the 
aubae<gtKol polytheism and monotheism have unque»> 
tiooably injured the science, which had already ad* 
vanced to such great perfection. The living view 
of nature among the ancient nations was, however, 
in general, aot the effect, but the cause, of panttieism. 
But it disappeared when the active energy and 
■elPcontemplation of the mind gradually withdrew 
mea from nature, and the former acknowledged a 
multitude of gods — the latter, the one transcendent 
Ood. The unity and life of the pantheistic view 
of nature has greatly the advantage over the more 
recent attempts to dissect nature limb by limb, and 
like a dead body. On the other hand, the modem 
separation of science from religion is a necessary 
and essential adrance. The nMst recent philosophy 
of nature has attempted to combine what there 
is good in both tendencies; has taken up living 
nature, aa a great organic existence ; and yet 
has laid its fonndatisn, not in faith and poetry, but 
in the facts of experience. A religious and poetic 
interest has sprung up of its own accord, as cannot 
fail to be the case with a living view of nature; and 
the empiricists only render themselves ridiculous by 
proposing to make a certain dryness and coldness 
the criterion of science, and by exciting suspicion from 
the outset against a profound truth, merely because 
it is, at tbe same time, poetical. It cannot, however, 
be denied, .that, upon those boundaiies which nature 
henelf has prescribed to science, the religions sena^ 
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bilitj and the fancy have already begun an empty 
game of hypotheses, which the empiricists are quite 
justified in opposing. These hypotheses we would 
willingly sacrifice, if only the great philosophical view 
of nature were sared. 

We acknowledge, in three directions, impassable 
limits of natuTBl science; in the direction which 
leads from our solar system to the universe; in that 
which leads from the sensible phenomena innards 
to the mysterious essence of matter ; and in that which 
leads from the physical phenomena in man, to those 
of the soul. In all these directione, human knowledge 
reaches only a certain limit, beyond which, instead of 
science, hypothesis-hunting or poetry begins ; to the re- 
sults of which nothing but an estbetical measure can 
be applied; but these results belong, it ia true, to 
the most captivating fictions. In three directions, 
the kingdom of knowledge borders on sa unknown 
kingdom, into which conjecture alone penetrates. 
First, in asUononiy. We have only a single point, 
whence our weak and short view surreys a propor- 
tionally narrow ^here, in the immensity of the 
universe; and the objects of our contemplation are 
only effects of unknown causes, and our knowledge 
of them ia subject to the conditions imposed by 
the relation esiating between our planet and our per- 
ceptive power. It is only possible, within the small 
sphere of our solar syatCBi, for ua to become ac- 
quainted with the phenomena of the heavenly bodies 
therein contained, and, so far as these follow in reg- 
ular order, to comprehend the rule also. But the 
real cause of these phenomena, aa well as the ine^ 
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ulsrities in ihem, tbose of the comets, for example, 
are j«t a riddle to us. Fin«li;, every tbiog tbst liea 
befOD<l our M^ar ttj»t&a, is forever concealed from 
us. We Bee eome neighboring fixed stari ; we observe 
here and then a amaU change in a star, or a nebula; 
but all this gives us no Icey to the true prt^rtiona 
of the great stnicture of the world. We have notliiDg 
bere but hfpot&eses and uncertain analogies, vrhich 
we tran^w from o«r little solar system to the 
UDtverae. The empirics are ^ad to stand by simple 
perception, and believe the universe to be fiHed with 
an infinite number of fixed suns, around whieli 
the planets and comets revolve. Tbe philosophers, 
however, distribute these sudh again into higher sys- 
tems, and ascribe to them higher revolutions. E»- 
chenmafer and Gbrres have set up the boldest and 
most ingenious hypotheees ^wn tbis subject. 

We are ae better off in chemistry than in aftron- 
omy. We cannot but be amazed at the power of 
the human mind, which succeeds in making such 
great discoveries as we have made since Kepler's 
time, IB astreitomy, and v^y recently in ebeuirtry 
likewise; but the Socratic maxim ^iplies here, "Tlie 
more we know, die more we perceive that we knoK 
nothing." Since the time of Basilius Valeatiaus, we 
have been striving, according to the expreaaion of that 
profound! y-ibinkstg nonk, " to decompose nature ; " 
we have aaalyzed natter into store and laore fugitive 
ingredienti, but we have not penetriited to their 
ioBiaBt foundation, their first germ. It escapes Iron 
o«T senses; for our eye is as little ^e ia aeizA 
■ point as to com^ebend the ii^itc Fetteced bf 
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the prescribed limits, as well as with her everlasting 
conformity to law, and are able to raise perception 
to the rank of complete science. The check to this 
science is no longer human .inability, but only the 
multiplicity of the matter, and the slowness with which, 
on one hand, our organ is abarpened for perception, and 
on the other hand, the long process of combining what 
has been once perceived. Mechanical inventions must 
£rst lend our senses a higher power of perception ; we 
must arm ourselves with telescopes and microscopes, 
with anrreying table and compass, before we could 
overcome the obstacles of space; and we had to dis- 
cover the chemical apparatus of nature, by which she 
resolves herself into ber component parts, before we 
could penetrate into the . mystery of her workshop. 
Thus B busy rac« had to pass over the surface and 
penetrate into the depths of the earth, century after 
century, to collect the treaaures of nature; and a long- 
continued toil was needed to put them in order, before 
men of genius discovered their combinations. 

. It is true there was long before a philosophy of 
nature; for the human mind endeavored of old to 
detect the unity that existed in what was sundered 
Mid various. But natural experience would not yet 
conqdetely unite with speculation. Attempts were 
made, in a religious, mystical, or fanciful way, to 
detect a harmony in earthly phenomena, to discover 
cosmogonies, allegorical personifications of the powers 
of nature, and playful anagrams of nature; and if 
the faith, the feelings and the fancy, or eveni the 
wit was satisfied, but little trouble was e:xpended in 
■scertaining objective truth. Systems were tried only 
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by tbe litde which was known of nature, md whieft 
gm^all; had an arbitrarj meaning or arrangement 
given to it After an unpoettca), irreligious, and 
purelj empirical science of nature, had broken 
twa; from tboee philosophical hypotheses, the; both 
went on (heir several ways. But they had still to 
come together at a definite point, ^teculation could 
not bat adhere to natural experience, and experience 
at last had to arrange ilaelf in aystematic form by rea* 
■on of its extent and compteteness. 

Among all the natural philosophers, gcbeflii^ was 
called to unite the two paths. On his first ^Clear- 
ance, the ancient philosophy of nature, from PyUiag- 
oras down to Jacob Bohme, was utterty des[nse«l 
Re found nothing but an em[NricaI natural science- 
nothing bnt a disconnected nMua of single obeerrations, 
great collections of facts in natural history, which 
paltry attempts were made to arrange according to 
aoperficial characteristics, and acute diaooTeries of 
phenomena, the causes of which were uiAnowa. At 
the most, etlbrts had always been made to discover 
the BO called principles of natural science, fw single 
branches, in order to introduce somethii^ like eoi»- 
rence into the science ; but the proceeding was always 
conducted very ^bitrarJIy ; and in the consideration 
of one side, the many other sides had never been called 
into council. One had treated the mathematics or 
the doctrine of the forms of nature, aitotker chennstry 
or the mat^ial doctrine of nature, independently 
of each other, and had not ventured tb refer them 
to each other, although matter and form every where 
appear together in nature. Some had undertaken to 
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elevate the aatura] Bci^ice of the modenu to tbe 
dignity of philosophy. It would he, however, a super- 
human miracle, not admitted bj the philosophj o( 
Nature herself, were not limitatipos eet to the im- 
mortal achievement of Schelling, and had he (inched 
and perfected the philosophy of nature. So far from it, 
he has only made a small beginning ; but even that ia 
greatness enough. He has trodden a path which no 
one before him had travelled, and which every one 
must travel afler bim ; the end, however, ia neither 
attained, nor can it ever be, because it lies beyond 
the three above-indicated boundary-linea of all ' in- 
quiries into nature. Meantime, Schelling has the 
immortal merit of having found the key to Ibis 
inquiry, within those limits. We have not, in lact, 
io much leiiuie now for busying ourselves with what 
we cannot know ; tb^e is, however, an .infinite deal 
to learn, which we may possibly know, but do not 
yet know. In this spirit, Schelling's system must be 
taken. He does not lead the stupid and gaping speo- 
tatore before the miracles of absolate truth, and say, 
" There il is ; now look your fill ; " but he leads the 
eurious and active-minded disciples to a certain 
eminence, &om which he points out to them the 
?iew ov^ the whtJe sphere of nature, and bids them 
inquire and seek further for themselves. Schelling 
bas not completed the higher science of nature, but 
rather has been the first to lay it open ; and we may 
learn from him, not how far, bat from whence, inquiry 
proceeds. 

S«helling has discovered that all the phenofflena 
of oatuie, of which he has aay knowledge, Ibrm 
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oppoeit«8, and has drawn thence the conclusion, that, in 
general, opposition is the only form in which nature 
reretls herself to mau. Hence every thing depends 
upon carrying the (position li^icall; through dl 
the d^ees and provinces of natuie, bo far u 
nature is capable of being known at all. As every 
ttuDg is included in oppositioa, so no single object 
in nature, no general power of nature, no general 
material is nature,- can bave existed for itself, but 
each tDUBl have been the opposite of Bomething 
else, and the infinite series of single oppositea must 
be lost in a c(»nprebensive opposition running through 
all nature. Unity in natnre, according to him, 
is only the higher union of two opposite powers, or 
of a polarization like that of the magnet, which is 
one, but has c^poaite poles. Thus all nature is, aa 
it were, a great magttet, with one repelling, radiatisg 
pole, Ute moviug, separating, tending power, and 
with the other attracting pole, the binding, retaining, 
collecting power. Schelling does not assume to have 
cu'ried the opposition of these powers through all 
nature! this is. a work for ages, and to be accom- 
plished only within certain limits. But that this oppo- 
ution is the key to the only possible science of na- 
ture — that it is the universal and unchangeable form 
under which every thing in nature is revealed to 
as — is incontroverliUy true. The relation of all nat- 
ural objects cui be ascertained, if not explained, only 
by admitting the principle, that, in every thing, thfl 
opposition of two primal powers is expressed. 

Schelling's system Is accordingly ehatacterized, ia 
the first, place, hj atnctly carrying out a univeraal 
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polarization, or opposition of two original powers of 
the one nature; and in the second place, bf par- 
allelizmg all natural objects, according as they fall 
towards one or the other pole, or upon the con- 
nectiDg centre. In the third -place, however, this 
syBtem is characterized by the gradation in which 
it makes the objects of nature diverge towards the 
poles. 

The fundamental principle of the whole aystem 
is very simple, as every truth uBttally is, but has 
been thought the ofibpring of indolence and careless- 
ness only by those who have no sufipicion of the 
vast problem which it contains, and who make merely 
an amusing game of the parallelization which springs 
ftom it ; or by the empirical philosophers, who are 
unable to come to nature, on account of their cabinets 
of natural history and their experiments, — as the 
philologists were unable to come to the qnrit, on 
account of books and words, — who would despise 
themselves, if the painful industry of their whole lives 
could be inscribed on a page of foolscap, instead 
of being written in folios, and whose unbition is, not 
to make the difficult easy, but the easy difficult 

Simple as is the fundamental principle of that 
system, it still admits, both internatly and externally, 
of being unfolded without end. The unity of nature 
must be followed out in all its depth; the oppoB>> 
tion must be traced, in all its distinctness, and applied 
to the facts of nature in their whole eUent. Depth, 
Bcuteness, the power of combination, are ui^d in the 
high^t degree, on the one side ; skill in obs^vation, 
induatij, and e^^erience in the practical iavestiga* 
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tion of nature, on the other side, lo develop still further 
B 9jstaa, of which scarcely more than the verj first 
fbrmola DOW exists. Hence Schelling's simple wordhu 
Dot pu( the iotellecls of the n&lion asleep, and amnsed 
tbem with sweet and f^onive dreams, lihe so many 
other pbitosophers, but has afrakened them to the livft- 
liest activity, and a school has been formed aroand bim, 
of tbe most intellectoal men in (he nation, sucb as 
no pbtlosopher baa ever bad before. We have already 
^>oksn of tbe influence of bis system in general 
upon the German notion. Here I vriU merely make 
some m«ition of what bis disciples havft accomplished 
for natural science, in tbe i^irit of bis system. 

If we look to particulars, tbe first thing to be 
aoticed in what has bora done is, the inexhaustible 
nnount of what yet remains lo be done. Every 
disciple of Scbelling has, in reality, proceeded only 
from one, or at most some few single parts of natural 
science, with which he was priDcipally cooversaot, 
and has from thence illustrated tbe whole system. 
Steflens took his departure from geognosy; Wa^er, 
from chemistry ; Gorres, from physiology ; Okea, 
from anatomy ; Schubert and Eschenmayer, from 
psychology. One partial science can of neceesity 
only explain the others; but the comparisons of all 
are far from having bewi perfectly and accurately 
carried out. 

If a glimpse has once been obtained of the parallel 
between the macrocosm and tbe microcosm, then an 
immeasurable field haa been opened for comparison, 
nad every new discoTM-y in the intellect and afTee- 
tions of man requires tbe corresponding equivalent 
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in nature to be pointed out, and the rererse. The 
system, therefore, cm> never be completed, and will 
remain insufficient, until every thing in nature, as well 
as in mind, has been investigated; consequently, as 
lODg as men continue men, even though the formula 
of parallelism, and the rule of universal opposition 
is, in itself, irrefragable. We should probably have 
no truth, if every truth were required to establish its 
application in ever; respect. If man has talents for 
«very thing, and yet cannot cultivate them all in the 
highest degree, why should be not be able to appropriate 
to himself indisputable truths, which be may not yet be 
able to demonstrate, in the whole extent of their appli- 
cability 1 

The deficiencies of the later philosophy of nature 
may be defined as follows; Starting from the most- 
correct and simple principle, it finds in ostare herself 
three limitations, which it can never pass over, beyond 
whidi it can apply its principle no more, although 
it well knows that all infinity lies concealed from ua 
behind a veil, in the regioa beyond. We already 
know these limitations. Thus, then, the principle, 
correct in itself, is oilen falsely or defectively applied, 
even to that which is accessible to ue in nature, b» 
cause we do not yet possess sufficient empirical 
knowledge, or because human calculation is, in 
general, subject to error. In this respect, it is no 
uninteresting task to compare the moat recent works 
in the philosophy of nature with those of former 
timesj for example, Steffeua's anthropology, with the 
earlier works of other philosophers, and even with 
bis own. How much at that time held a different 
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position IroDa what it doea now, — how many newly- 
diacoveted immediate links have separated what was 
then supposed to be united, and united things between 
which no connection was supposed to eusL The identitj 
of magnetic, electrical, and galvanic action is a case 
in point. Along with the excusable errors, some natural 
pbiloBOphers have, however, manifested faults, which are 
to be ascribed to their frivolity and vanity. What was 
there to prevent them from playing the fool in this as 
well aa in other things, where such abundant opportu- 
nities offered themselves ? The philosophy of nature 
has this in common widi religion — that it is capable 
of calling out the deepest and holiest, aa well aa the 
most foolish parts of the human character. 

The empirical observers and the philosophers have 
kept up & mutual and most bitter hostility, greatly 
to the dishonor of science. Both have r^roached 
each other with the grossest errors, and not unjustly. 
The empirical man is charged with blindness ; the 
philosopher is called a visionary. The former sees 
nothing except what he can grasp in his handj the 
latter fancies be grasps what he cannot even see. 

The empirical roan commits as gross errors as 
the philosopher, on a foundation apparently secure. 
He, too, must often explain what is not directly im- 
derstood of itself, and seek the unknown, causes 
of well-knowD' phenomena. Then, however, be usu- 
ally stands far in the rear of the philosopher, because 
he does not care to comprehend one phenomenon in 
connection with all others, but merely snatches at any 
probable solution of the particular case in question. 
One might ccdlect a whole book lull of the most 
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foolish explanations, bj such empiricisls u thcBC, and 
entitle it the Eulenspiegel ' of the inyeetigttora of 
nature^ Instead of hundreds, let one sloae uilfice ; 
tills, however, may very properly chwicterize the 
whole procedure. Man;, nearly all, and even very 
celebrated empiricists, constantly explain the spcinging 
up ai vegetation oa the coral islands, which hare 
jost made their appearance above the sur&oe of tks 
tea, or, in ^neral, on places where no seed pre- 
viously exists, by the aapposed fact that winds or 
birds had carried the seed thither over many hundredo 
of miles ; and this they consider less marvellous than 
the supposition of a permanent gauratU egtavoca, 
which the philosophers maintain. In this manner, 
they seek every where after the grosaeU, most obtru- 
•ive and mechanical causes, even if these causes have 
to b« dragged in by the hair of Ihe head, mex^y. 
in order not to admit the. validity of any dynamie 
and invisiUe cbums, however simple they may ^>pear. 
The empiricist has, also, soDietimes to sorvey the 
whole of nature; but then he marghBls the phenomena, 
rank and file, according to their external character- 
istics, without a single wish to discover a sacred power 
of nature reigning in all ; or he deludes himself with 
plena and humble self-limitation, in regard to th« 
vast problem which is laid upon man's 'iiK)uiring spirit, 
beyond the visible and tangible, and talks of divine 
wonders. Even Lichtenbffg says, "The less an inves- 
tigator ofnatnr^'Can display Ins own greatness, the 
vore diiliiMtty^ does be praise the gre^aess of God." 

. * |Jk|..<iilnum* lo the adventoief of TUl Balent^cgsl -^th» 
h^teof a popolar CicTmaii itoiy-book. — Tkahu..] 
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Natural experieoce is always the soil oa which 
the philosophy of oature likewise ctm alone flourish. 
The most faithEul and coherent experience has led 
immediately to philosophy, and the best philosophers 
have remained true to nature, .while oDe-sided and 
gross empiricism alone has been wholly at variance 
with the spirit of philosophy, and nothing but the 
delirium of some of the philos(q>hers has withdrawn 
itself (rom all fidelity to nature. 

The magnificeat view of natnre, advanced by oar 
Humboldt, has sprung entirely from experience; but 
from an infinite experience, the foundation of which ia 
the circuit of the earth, and not merely the narrow 
space of a study. The second greatest empiricist of 
our days, the acote Oersted, has pressed on with his 
discoveries in advance of the boldest conclusions of phi- 
losophy ; and if we would observe the combined operation 
of a profound empiricism and philoat^hy, in the most 
striking degree, we have only to call to mind the works 
of Okeo. Who can confidently affirm whether his great 
zoological system has originated more firom experience 
or from specul^iont 

Experimental knowledge of nature has been culti- 
vated in every direction ; and by this means has the 
philosophy of nature become a possible science. -In 
single provini:es of ntiure, immeasurable investiga- 
tions, discoveries, and ct^ections have been made, and 
Other nations have either rivalled the Germans or been 
Ibeir models. Only the investigators of nature have, 
in a special manner, been lefr out of the great 
European republic of letters, as if they were outcasts,- 
and they seem to be waiting for the other dassei 
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of leBTned men to noite widi them again. Thejr 
only, in all countries, have continued on familiar 
terms, and closely connected with each other ; and 
thus, too, they hare, merely by union, accompliahed 
more for their science than could have been accom- 
plished for any other science whatever. It cannot 
be aaid, that, in our a^, one or another province 
of natural science has been the moat cukivated ; for 
all have found innumerable and the very beat culti- 
vators. Not merely those parts of natural science 
which bad been already attended to hy the ancients 
and the philosophers of the middle ages, have bem 
Mplained, enlarged, and infinitely enriched and im- 
proved, by hundreds upon hundreds of acute discov- 
erers and industrious collectors, but even wholly ne<r 
sciences — aa magnetism, for example — have been 
established by wholly new discoveries. 

Meantime, if we seek for something characteristic 
to dbtingnish the natural inquiries of our times in 
particular, it will be found in the following three 
points : — First, in the philosc^hieal character which 
natural science, the longer it is cultivated, finds it 
Ae more neeessary to assume; in the relation of one 
part of natnral science to another; and in referring all 
single inquiries to the discovery of some one nItiiBate 
law of nature. Thus it is not to be mistalcen that, 
mong all the other sciences, anthropology is the 
one which now, in contrast with earlier times, is to 
be regarded as the prevailing science, and, therefore, 
^aracterizea our age. The earlier natura} inquiries 
umed rather to study the external world — the 
emfws — than man — the microeosiMs. The ancients 
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knew a great deal about aslrooomy, and about the 
Bcieoce of the elemeota, metals, plants, and animals, 
but little of anatomy, still leaa of physiology and pay- 
ehology. Ab now, in general, man has sepatated him- 
self gradually more and more from surrounding nature, 
and asflumed an attitude of freedom and independence, 
and, whereas formerly he referred every thing to 9ome- 
diing external, to God, to nature, to the state, to tb« 
nation, non he refers erery thing to hinnelfi iMtnal 
science has been obliged to follow the nniversal marcb, 
and has returned more to the inner nature of man. 
Finally, it deserrea to be considered that we bare 
gradually begun to study nature as a something which 
has become. what it ia, by uhfolding itsdf in the pro- 
gress of time, while before it had been almost always 
eonsidovd tmly as something given in space, and in its 
present appearance. Cuvier, in France, and among 
the Germans, Steffens and Werner particularly, hare 
opened and cleared this field of iuTestigation ; and by 
their inquiries into the primitive age and the earlier 
revolutions of the earth, founded upon univHSal 
observatitHis, and laws of nature, have endeavored to 
fill up the leaf at the beginning of tbe book of Datnre, 
which had formerly been a perfiect blank, or scribbled 
over only with mythical hypotheses. 

Moreover, endless controversies have been carried 
on, not only between the empiricists and the philost^ . 
phers, but even among the empiricists themselves. 
In almost every oae of the subordinate provinces of 
the natural sciences there are opposing views. But 
these controversies can hardly be classed Among tbe 
characteristic pbeaomena of our age, because nature 
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has from of old been the subject of dispute. The 
contest is a fruitful <we, since it calls out a Tivaltf 
in sci^ice, and always leads, of necessity, to the phi- 
loeophy of nature. The manner, however, in which 
tlie investigators of nature quarrel with each other, 
is not always very edifying. In this they bare some- 
thing in common with the musicians, who can grow 
very angry indeed, though they both more in regions 
of such innocence and serenity. 

Controversy is a poisonous weed in the writings of 
the investigators of nature. These writings, however, 
hare much besides which is liable to just reproach. 
In some ve find an odious materialism incutoated, 
which casts a distMted and malicious eye npcHi erery 
thing which is considered wonderful, and would fain 
resolve all the mystical charms of nature into hare 
and naked proee. In others, on the contrary, the 
Dame of God is abused, and the common-place idea, 
that God rereala himsdf in the heavenly bodies, and 
aren in the meanest worm, is repeated to loathing. 
This ia partioularly done in popular writings, which 
might be, generally speaking, much better composed. 
The excellent natural histories of Okea and Schubert 
form hMiorable exceptions. 

As, in Schelling's system, the profoundest principle 
of the philosophy of nature— the unity -of all the parts 
of nature — was enounced, bo the richest abundance 
of experience, harmoniously arranged accwding to 
that princii^e, af^ared in the system of Ok«t. In 
Humboldt, however, was shown what great things 
may be accomplished by a comprehensive experience 
vitfaout philosophy, and that erery system of philosophy 
without experience is of no avail. 
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Aa I bare indicated the principle of Schelliag, I 
will briefly sketch also the syateni of Oken, which 
inuiifeBtly has more g^iius Aan all others. 

Ether is, accordiiig to Oken, the indifierent original 
matter in which, by means of polarization between the 
pole of light ' and the pole of gravit;, the extremest 
teoaion takes place ; but this tension -is again, in the 
reaction, modeiated foj warmlfa, iaasmuch as wanhth 
has the tendency of equalizing and conveTting it into 
ether again. Now, therefore, in proportion as these 
three powers predominate in the ether, it is resolved 
into the original elements. The element, light, is. 
oxygen, weight is carbon, caloric is hydrogen. They 
are, however, constantly united with one another, 
because those powers always operate together, though 
in di^-ent proportions. According to this the ele- 
ments are formed. Where hydrogen predominates, 
there is air ; where oxygen, water ; where carbon, earth. 
But their universal, primeval element, the ethereal, is 
fiie ; for every eflect wrought in ether proceeds from 
light and warmth, and ia, consequently,. fire. The world 
originated from fire; it is fire cooled down, and will 
again perish in fire. The sun is fire, red. The nearer 
planets round it. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, are earth, yellow. 
Jitter and Saturn are water, green. Uranus is air, 
Uue. The comets are the remaining ether, which 
tends to become air. The eletoents operate upon each 
other. Air and water, cause the positive, air and earth 
the negative, eleclricily. In this mutual operatimi upon 
each otther, the two elements produce the third ; air and 
earth produce water in rain ; tur and water produce tlw 
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earth in the meteoric stonea — both electrical produc- 
tioBB. Eanfa, in union with some one of the otbtx 
elements, produces the minerals. But when the three 
el^nents, air, water, and earth, are blended,, the first 
orgaaization, that of plants, renults, and when the fourth 
element, fire, is added, animal existence results. There 
can only be four minerala, according as the earthy 
element prevails, or is ^hanged by water, or air, or 
fire. There is, therefore, earth-earth, equivalent to 
earth; water-earth, or s^ts; air-earth, equifalenl to 
the inflammablev; and Gr&«arth, equivalent to the 
metals. Each of these earths, again, has its subor^ 
dinate species, in which the same telaticuB are re- 
peated. The earth proper, (be earth-earth, has pre- 
dominated in the formation of our planets. From 
Mher was formed air, from air water, from water 
earth, and the latter, as the only solid, assumed 
throughout the crystalline form. As every earthy 
atom is a crystal, the earth itself was originally so ; 
and its mountains, which, along the equator, run 
parallel with it, but which branch out from the poles 
towards the equator, fanshaped, are the remaina of 
these polygonal crystal forma. Granite, the earth-earth, 
forms the whole core of the earth, and originally pro- 
jected in sharp crystd edges. But as the water, which 
covered this crystal, was. precipitated, and deposited 
-the transitioo mountains, these, by polar attraction, 
were drawn to the sides of the crystal edges, and, 
at a later period, when the water, shut up in the 
valleys, violently opened a path for itself, then the 
mechanical disruptions and revolutions of the later 
Atr«ta of the earth took place. Stratification is no me- 
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ohanioal, bat a polar pbenomeoon. Now, after the 
primary earths had been deposited by the water, 
and placed upon each other in ciyst^ forms, there 
■till remained in the water earth; matter ; but in it 
the pure earthy ingredient no longer predominated, but 
the watery. This formed the water-earths in the 
floetz inountains. Then followed the air-eaitbs in 
the trap mountains, and, finally, the fire-eartha in 
the metals. Lime beds of ahella occur even betbre 
the floetz mountains, and afford a proof that organic 
beings had already been formed, and must have been 
formed, aa fkr as firm land extended above the water; 
for where earth, air, and water come together, there 
must organic life , necessarily be produced. The 
tnetals are the last product of the mineral formati(»i. 
They are produced in the dark passagea between the 
mountain walls that had already been formed. Two 
walls, standing near each other, are necessary far 
the production of ore. No ores are found upon a 
single rocky wall. Polarity exists either between two 
wall surfaces alone — and then it becomes electricity; 
or between two walls and the centre of the. earth — 
and then it becomes magnetism. The inflammables 
are the product of the former, the ores of the latter. 
Metal, the la^t offspring of earth, cannot, therefore, 
form the core of the earth, as has frequently been 
believed ; it occurs only in the galleries between the 
mountains, ai^d at a comparatively small depth below 
the surface, As iron, in particular, is found further 
towards the poles, and the nobler metals towards the 
equator, this fact is a certain proof, that, since the 
creation of the earth, its axis has by no means been 
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changed, hs mnae hare supposed. Finally, the Tuior 
tions of the magnetic needle, always acoording to the 
more or less frequent occurrence of iron ore, demon- 
Htrate that the earth in itself is not, as eome have 
supposed, magnetic, but only the iron upon the earth, 
and that the magnetic needle does not point toward 
the north pole because the north pole is there, but 
because iron is there. As crystal liztt ion is the prop- 
erty of earth, electricity of the inflammables, ma^ 
netism of metals, so is chemiem (the chemical pro- 
ceea of aoluiion) the property of the salts. 

By the Bolution of the elements already formed, the 
flun forms in water a new prodnct, which is, in its high- 
est grades, , (he^ repetition of all nature ; it is organic 
being. The lime formation, which closes with salt, is 
the prototype of the orgaoio world. It^ instead 
of the tMTO elements which have hitherto operated, 
three of them operate together — if, to the mutual action 
between air and earth, electricity, there is added that 
between water and earth, or chemism, and, conse- 
quently, air, water, and earth cooperate, as is the case 
every where on the sea-shore -7- the result is the new 
process of electro-chemiso, a chemical process con- 
Btantly supported by electricity, a polarity between 
water and earth, kept constantly in motion by the 
air. This process is called galvanism ; and it is the 
beginning of all organic life ; it is organic life itself. 
Its product is an earth mingled with water and air, 
an oxydized and diluted carbon, that is, slime. All 
living things sprung from the slime on the Be»«hMe. 
" Love came forth from ont the ocean's foam." In bo 
far, however, as, in this first organic proceae, <«lf 
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the tbiee lower eleinenta cooperate, it is only a rep^ 
tition of the planet In order to repeat the whole 
solar syeteb), the fourth and highest element, fire, 
must be added ; this forma the dividing . line in the 
organic world. To plants belong only three elementa, 
to animals four. 

First, of plants. They belong at once to earth, 
water, air, and form themselves into and out of all 
three, by (be magnetic process of nuiriment, or ^wing, 
the chemical process of digestion, or the eap formation, 
and by the electrical process of breathing, or inhaling 
the air. The formation too of the plant, corresponds 
then, to this. It is composed of a cellular tissue, 
(earth,) sap-tubes, (water,) and spiral vessels, (air.) 
The first predominates in the. root, the second in the 
stalk, the third in the leaf. But as the higher ele- 
ment acts upon the lower — as fire strives to generate 
the animal from the plant — the first essay thereto is 
made in the blossom of the plant, which is nothing 
else than a repe^tton of the whole plant, but elevated 
to the igneons element Hence the first independent 
motion occurs in the blossom, namely, the animal, at 
the moment of fructification, and at the same time aj^ 
pears the opposition of sexes; for there is a masculine, 
in -opposition to a feminine, only when the sun and its 
igneous element are polarized with the planets and 
its three lower elements. " The distribution of the 
organs of plants is, at the same time, the distribution 
of the whole kingdom of plants^" Consequently, 
there are two principal classes — those without blos- 
som, the sexless, and blossoming plants, which have 
sex. Under the first are classed the lowest, which 
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are merely cellular tissues, (mould, fungus, and mnsb- 
rooms;) then follow those which are mere aap-tubes, 
{tremelliE, conferva, lichens, moss ;) then the plants, with 
»jr-»es8ela, (ferns.) In ?egetables of the higher class, the 
first three component parts of plants appear distinctly 
divided, aa bark, (cellular tiasue,) hast, (sap-tube,) and 
wood, (spiral vessels.) Hence the lowest of this class 
are the bark plants, (canes, grasses ;) then follow 
the bast plants, (lilies ;) finally, the wood plants, 
(palms.) One atep higher still, and the three coi«- 
ponent parts are more clearly distinguished in the 
root, stalk, and leaf. Next follaw the root plants, 
(beets,) the etem plants, {tricoida aiid stellatie,) 
and the leaf plants, (personafcc, labiata, asperifoHa, 
gentianit.) Again, one step higher, and the blossom 
predominates, parts of which are, the seed, pistil, 
and ilower. There are also, seed plants, {ranuncnli, 
vtalva, gerania,) pistil plants, (rvtaeea, reseda, and 
BO forth,) and flower plants (pinlts, poppies, and so 
forth.) Finally, the fruit appears in three forms — 
nut, plum, and apple. To the latter clasa belong 
the most perfect and noble plants — the nut tree, plum 
tree, and apple tree. 

As the plant, in ita highest manifestation of life 
in the blossom, becomes animal, so the animal is 
B blossom, continuing to live, s^arated, and moving- 
ttself at will. The whole plant is contained in the 
animal, only something new is added ; the highest ele- 
ment ia added to the three lower elements of the plant. 
The plant is a planet. The animal is sun and planet 
together. The beginning of the animal ia the blossom 
dust, sUnny ether, moving points, masses of nerve. 
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To this solar masa of nerves, the hardest planetary 
earth; mass first opposes itself in the booes. The 
lowest animals, the infusoria are a mass of caked 
nerves ; a bony mass surrounds this, and the coral is 
the result. Between nerve and bones, the flesh ia 
then formed. These three things — nerve, flesh, and 
bones — form the animal part in the animal; what else 
is in the animal is vegetable. All the enlraila are the 
Testable part of animals ; the intestine ia the root, the 
vaeicular system, is the stalk ; the lungs are the leaf. 
This vegetable part in the animal has however become 
disengaged, no longer takes root in the earth, but ia 
complete in itself, and moves in its owo circle; hence 
the complete system of veins, and the circulation of 
the' blood. Fourth, what waa the blossom in the plact, 
is seK in the animal. 

As the whole vegetable kingdom consists only of 
the several parts ^d properties of the plant, so also 
the animal kingdom is only a divided original animal — 
man separated into parts. In the lowest animal, the 
lowest organ is alone developed, and a new and 
higher, and ever higher species of animal is formed, 
tbe more new and higher organs are introduced. 
Consequently, there are exactly as many species of 
animals as there are organs ; no more and no fewer. 
As we have, in general, to distinguish two syst^ns in 
the afiimal, -~ the vegettble and tbe animal parta, — so 
we divide animals, accordingly, first into zoophytes and 
vertebral animals. In tbe first, the three vegetable sy»- 
tems of vessels, of entraite, and of lungs predominate, 
together with the lowest eeoae, that of leeling ; in the 
second, 00 the conUsry, the three animil systems of 
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bones, mnscles, and nerves, and the higher senses. In 
the vasicular system, we distinguish the absorbents, the 
veins, and arteries. Accordingly, the first and lowest 
csder of animals is divided inla the infusoria, polgpi, 
and accphaltc. In each of these classes there are again 
subordinate species, according as the animals approach 
more or less nearly to a neighboriitg species. The 
intestini form the second class of animals, and, as 
in the intestinal system we distinguish the stomach, 
liver, and glands, so this class naturally divides itself 
into maggots, muscles, and snails, which again are 
subdivided according to the law of the classes akin 
to them. The third class are the animals with lungs ; 
and, OS in the system of lungs, the coat, the gills, 
and the air-pipes, are distinguished, so the animals in 
which this system predominates, are divided into 
worms, crabs, and bugs. The higher animals, in 
which the animal systems, the bones, muscles, nerves, 
and senses are developed, are divided into osteons 
animals or fish, molluscous or amphibious, nervotis or 
birds, sensitive or mammalia. But in each of these 
classes, the lower vegetable classes are again repeated, 
and upon this the subordinate species depend. Oken 
transfers these natural distinctions even to the races of 
men. He says there is only one race, and one species 
of man, because man is the abstract of the whole 
animal kingdom ; but that there are five kinds of men 
according to the development of the sensitive organs ; 
the skin mao is the black, the African ; the tongue 
man is the brown, of Australasia; the nose man 
ii the red man, the American ; the ear man is the 
yellow, the Asiatic ; the eye inui b the white, the 
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I^ ss |MSfl now to empiricisin, and consider, first, 
tbe powers of nature, then the phenomena of nature, 
and, finally, the practical ^plicatioa of natural aoience^ 

Natural philoeopbf lay for a long time m the 
fihaku of tke darkeit. superstkioa. The first uhk 
of the operations of nature wm chiefly exjdaioed by a 
mjBtical -demonokigy and astrology, from tbe iaSat/Mxa 
of spirits and of Stars'. At length, when collections 
of eipsrimenta, . and records of natural pbenonieDa, 
began with Conrad Gessner and Agricota, at tbe time 
of the reformation, men were able by degrees to 
trace more and more clearly tbe footst^M of the 
ponets of nalara. 8turm (1703) laid the foundation 
of proper eiqteriment^ philosophy, in wbick tbe 
I>utcfaman Mnscbenbroek particularly distiBguiibe4 
himself. Wolfi Oravesasd, Hamberger, and Kriigcr, 
treated natural philosophy rather specnlatirety, in tbe 
q>irit of mathematical philoHophy ; again, Euler, Kai^ 
ften, Meyer, IJehtenberg, Kistan, &xteben, Bnades, 
Hunk, and otkers, in a more empirical manner, witb 
m acute ^irit of observUioa ; and Wiegleb and P<^^ 
in a popular manner. Fisher's dictionary of naturd 
I^iilosophy, tbe journals of Gilbert, Oebler, Lichten- 
berg, Ilermbsttdt, Schweigger, the works in literarj 
hi^ory by ftau, Weok, Grilebea, and BeckvaMi, 
fiimisfa a wide surr^ over the whole pfoviasa of 
natural philosophy. 

The science of opdcs bu bean preeminuidy eidti* 
rated by the Gennus. Tbe great power of lookiag 
deeply into tbe infinity of nature, as wcjl u into the 
hlfiiuty Dt q>nit, was given to. as. Spy-glasses wen 
iavented in Hdladd in the seveBteentb eentorj ; the 
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telescope was improved, first by Hujgeiu, then bf 
Reichenbach and Tiedemann, and, very recently, 
Fraunbofer increased its power iiDmensely ; and the 
microscope, by the Dutchmen Lowenboek and Hart- 
Boeker, and, later, by Lieberkiihn. In the seventeenth 
tseMnrj, Snelt discovered the refraction of li^t; in the 
eighteenth century, Tachintbausen invented the tens, 
and the Alaatian Lambert discovered photometry. The 
science of optics was systematic aJly treated by Enter, 
Herschel, Fuss, Kastner, Langsdorf, Karsten, Spengler, 
Ruhland, Brandcs, and by Goethe, in his celebrated 
Farbenlekre. 

The Hcience of acoustics also has been perfected 
iu Germany. Athanasius Kircher invented the speak- 
ing-trumpet ; Euler, Lambert, and especially Chladni, 
the inventor of the celebrated sounding figures, were 
Kckoowledged to be the greatest cultivators of 



Heat was investigated particularly by Lambert, 
Langsdorf, and Bockmanu. Muschenbroek invented 
the pyrometer, Fahrenheit the thermometer which 
bears his name. 

Electricity, also, is deeply indebted to the German 
apait of investigation. Hansen invented, in 1734, 
the electrical machine. Cunsus and Muschenbroek 
. invented the -Leyden jar ; Kleist, the condenser ; 
Wilke, the electrophor. The science of electricity 
was systematically treated ,by Euler, Winkler, ^pinus, 
Kratzenstein, Bohnenberger,' Ritter, Singer; also by 
the poet Arnim, Schmidt, Weber, ScboSer, and the 
Dutchman Tan Marnm. Kuhn has. also written 4 
history of electricity. 
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Humboldt, Bitter, Gmelin, Kieliaajer, Pfaff, Rein- 
bold, Tromadorf, and othera, have investigated gal- 
vsnian> 

•Kircber and Euler, at an earlier period, gained 
great reputation by enlargiog the knowledge of terres- 
trial magBelism. In the year 1776, Mesmei also 
discovered animal magnetism, which was destined to 
play so great a part in the healing art and in psychdogj, 
and whose moet celebrated cultivators were Gmelin, 
Eachenmayer, Kieser, Justinus Kerner, Hensler, Ziiu- 
mermann, and others. 

In chemistry, too, the Germans have made diseor- 
eries which have been followed by the most' important 
eonseiiuences. A German monk, Basilius Vatentinua, 
was the first independent chemical infestigator and 
experimenter in Europe ; and the celebrated Theo- 
phraatHs Paracelsus was the founder of a new chemical 
system, which substituted, for the old Greek doctrine 
of four elements, three only — namely, salt, mercury, 
and sidpbur — which were again reduced, by later 
chemical researches, to two ^oxygen and hydrogen — 
but had not yet been redttced to one, the last result 
One of the greatest chemical discoveries was the 
preparation of gunpowder, by the monk Berthold 
Schwarz. Later in the seventeenth century, Glaubw 
made himself particularly known as an able chemist, 
by the salts which still bear his name ; then Homberg 
acquired the reputation of a profound inquirer ; Becher 
was celebrated particularly for the application of 
chemistry to mineralf^y, and Slahl for his famous 
phlogistic system — which was overthrown, at the 
end of the last century,- by the antiphlc^istic systmn 
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0f the Tiench cbemist LiTobier. Since thea, ebam- 
iftry li» been continudlr becoming H>ore comfHV- 
benaive, attd has, at tbe same time, penetrated room 
>Bd more deeply into the myeterieB of natnre; and 
the Gerinaa hu MHnetimea preceded, and sometiimi 
ibllowcd, the prc^ees of other nationB. In this, lbs 
Btmes of Kiefanayer, Gmelin, Winter), HermbMidt, 
Oottling, Dobereiner, Prechtl, Pfaff, Kliproth, and 
etbers, are CDOBpicnooa. Tbe ideu of Richler, 
Ifaongh btAoogiag to a former time, were not wiUtont 
influence upon thereat doctrines of Berxdiils. Tbe 
idmoij of cbonistry vu very profouudlj treated by 
Omelin, as well as Bergmann and TrooMdorf, aiKl 
by Kl^oth ui his dictioDary, and Wie^b in a verf 
brorite and pc^tolar mannal for the lovers of natural 
magic. Crsll, Oehlen, and Scfaerer, wrote jourads. 

Ancient alchyniy, or the art of makii^ gold, ceased 
with the progress of intelligence. The inntnoerabte 
ancient works devoted to tUs subject are now almost 
entirely forpnten. Jngel of Berlin was tbe ImC 
bdierer and theorist ia this ancient art, about tha 
year eighty s^ tbe last ceiitury. Vm Murr and 
Fachs wrote on the history of alchemy, and, rwy 
tecently, Schmieder also published a very interestii^ 
work iqion it. 

The Germans have taken n& small part in tbe 
pnHnotion of tbe mathematical sciences, ^though 
Aey were surpassed by tbe French in tbe pvscticai 
. ipplicBtion, and especiall; by tbe Engliah in mecbanies. 
Byrge, a Swiss, invented logarithms in 1610- The 
great philosopher Leibnitz, not long after, -invented 
tte differratial cateiilas. PreGtorins, in 1616, invented 
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the niive;in|f-table. Wolf the philoaopb«r, Ealei, 
BeriKniUi, Klugel, Hmdenburg, Vega, Laagsdoif, Abel 
'£urja, Gilbert, Monaicb, Schweins, Biiaee, Meier 
Hiisch, Griison, and raasy others, rendered varioua 
aervicee ia the different provinces of mathematics. 
The mathematical dictionary of KISgel, tbe history 
of mathematics by Kietner, the journals of Bernonlli, 
Funk, Hindenburg, Kiistner, and Breithaupt, serve' for a 
general eurrey. Pestalozzi, and his disciple Schmidt, 
gained great reputation for extending aod simplifying 
mathematical instruction in the schools. 

The Dutchman Stevio distingDished himself first 
in mechanics. Bilfinger wrote an interesting work 
on gravity. The science of mechanics afterwards was 
systematicaUy treated by Gerstner, Bernoulli, Kastner, 
and Brandes ; their chief merit, however, was in the 
collection of facts and in theoretical arrat^ement 
They achieved less in discovery. 

The subject of natural phenomena, or natural 
history, has been treated, among us, with almost 
greater tboroughneffi than that of the powers of na- 
ture, becanse, in this, the labor of collecting, and 
the scientiSe enriosity so peculiar to us Germans, 
found the richest field for their gratification. 

Even in the age of the reformation, and in union 
with the graieral improvement which was thea.beginp 
ning, Conrad Gessner, of Zurich, formed the first 
system of a true collection, an arrangement of natural 
observations, without mar vds, andj in this, surpassed 
not only the elder philosophers Paracelsus and Al- 
bertus Magnus, hat even Aristotle and Pliny. He 
was the founder of the modern system of observation, , 
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freed ttota every anperBtitioii, and every fabnlotu tde. 
Hia dboiplw went into det*3s, utd inreitigated fbe 
•eparate branohei of natural hist(»y. The prt^ienaity 
to ayatematftM at length followed agun in the rear 
of experience, and the OermanB remained eren in 
the rear of their neighbors. In the first half of the 
last eentary, Klein was unabte to maintain hie syetem 
againn that of Linncus ; and Blamenbaeb and Becb- 
Mein, Ponter and tAak, were, to speak without 
Jetloasy of Bafibn and other distingniibed foreigners, 
rather collectors than syMem-tn^ers. At length, 
very recently, we have seen an admiraUe, bat not yet 
^uite infiillibl», arruigement, introduced hy the phi- 
kwophy of nainre into the ncenive and intricate 
fltas^oaticms that have hitbeno prevailed; and the 
nbtiual hietoriea of Oken and Schubert have aorpaaMd 
all others iti logical arrangement and inward ani^. 
Gmelin, Martini, and Nemnich, have written universal 
Idietimaries of natural history; tiie literature, however, 
of natural history has been brought together by Beseke, 
Heyne, Schneider, Scheuchzer, Bdhmer, Fibi'g, and Nan. 
In the study of astronomy, Peurbach and Regio- 
montwins were very active as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; so were the Nurnbergers, Werner, Schoner, and 
Apianus, as well as Sloffler, in the sixteenth. Id the 
flcventeenth the great Kepler came forward with his 
immortal discovery of the laws reelecting the distances 
and revalutions of the planets ; Scheiner, with the 
riiacorery of spots on the sun ; Hevel and Diirfel, 
with their Observations upon the moon and the comeUk 
A series of the most important discoveries, and of the 
8KWt laborious colla^ons, began with Hersche), a 
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German living in England, who explored the broad 
Tegions of tiie hearenj with hia gigantic telesct^, 
)n ITBl, Mid fim diicamred the planet Uranua and 
t))e doable atari ; and with T(4>iu Mayer, who pro- 
jected the fiiat. lunar chart. Olbera discovered, in, 
1802, the planet Pallas, and Veata in 1807 ; Harding 
diaoovwed Juno in 1804 ; and, lately, Encke end 
Bieht have ibund that the ootnela which bear thrir 
uamea are companies of planeta, having a ahoft 
period of revolntion round the son, end a r^iilar 
retnm. Finally, Struve of Dorpat, by the aid of the 
best inatrttinent the world baa ever seen, — I mean 
the gigantic refractor, prepared by Fraunhofer of 
Hnnich,— baa very much enlarged the diseovertes 
of Herachel in sidereal astronomy, particulai'ly in 
relation to the nebnlte and tbe donble stare. 

Tobias Mayer, the Baron von Zach, Wurm, Bohne» 
betgeri and Uttrow, dialinguiahed themselvee moet 
by aatronomicBl oalculatiiHiS ; Theodore von Schut>ert 
in Peterabnrg by general, and, at the same time, 
popular views of the whole province of astronomy ; and 
Bode, Littrow, and Brindes, by manuals, took the lead 
of all others. To these, more lately, have been added 
a long series of otb^ uames. The work of Gelpke 
became me of the most favorite manuals, although 
(Or because 1) it consisted aloiost entirely of mere pious 
Ssclamations upon the . greatness of Qod and of the 
world. , The manual of the philosopher Fries is 
remarkable, becaose, on the contrary, the boundless 
external world is therein set forth as an insignifi- 
cant thing in comparison with the moral end intri^ 
leefual greatnesa of man. The moat ingenious and 
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comprehensire application of the phitosopb; of nature 
to astroQomy has been made bj G. H. Schubert. The 
histoiy of astronomy, also, baa freqaently been treated. 
VhS of ETlangen hqa penetrated into U>e history 
of ancient astrology with a peculiar love of his 
subject. Scbanbach, Ideler, Scheibel, and Stuhr, 
hiTe written on astronomy among the Greeks, in the 
East, and upon ancient aBtronomical names. Bode, 
the Baron too Zach, and Oruithuisen, have published 
astronomical journals. The best celestial maps are 
those of Bode, Strure, and Harding, 

Taking the subject in separate parts, we make a d» 
tinction between sidereal astronomy — with its galaxies, 
-nebulEB, clusters of stars, double stars, and stars of every 
size — and the solar and planetary system in which we 
live — with sun, planets, moons, and comets. That which 
is nearest attracts attention first ; consequently, men 
bad become somewhat at home in the snn, before tbey 
knew any thing of the boundless starry heaven beyond 
it. First, the earth was considered the central point 
of , the world ; then the sun ; and, properly speaking, 
Herschel was the first to turn the attention of the 
age from the tittle sun — which appears to us great 
only because it is near us-~to the infinitude of space, 
filled up with other suns and great systems of stars. 
Heretofore, this infinite heaven of fixed stars had bees 
viewed rather as a mere background — a decorati<m of 
our little world. Besides Herschel, the Baron von 
Zach, BesseJ, and, very lately, Struve, have investigated 
the remoter region of fixed stars in the heavens, 
and G. H. Schubert has written a comprehensive work 
t^pon it, at once empirical and pbilosc^hical, called 
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"TbePrimsTa] World and the Fixed Ban." I have 
already eipreos^d my opinion on the ioSuence of ttme 
disooveries of the ininieasurable, upon the views of 
oar little eardi, and particularly upon the biatorieal 
belief in revelatiou, in my " Tour of Austria," and my 
" Spirit of History," I will add nothing else, there- 
fore, exc^ (hat it is well wtmh the ttonble to bring 
the dirine natare which ia TisiUe in those boundtcBB 
regions, into hannony with the divine nature aa le- 
TeiJed in oar little planetary hiatory, and to encounter 
die rationalism that is breaking in upon us from this 
garter too. 

Tobias Mayer, the Baron VOD Zach^ Schrfiter, and 
Hell, tamed Uieir inqniriee specially towards the 
aus ; Lambert, BoaoowitDh, von Zach, and Barcichardt, 
towardB the moon. The old lunar chart, by Tobias 
Mayer, wb< far aarpasaed by Schroter'a complete 
Innar atlaa of the celebrated " Seleuotopogr^ihicd 
Fragments-," but the more powerful glasses of 
Fraunbofer hate made it possible that even Schriiter 
again may be Rarpaseed in preeiaioQ of design. The 
lunar chart, which was commenced in Dresden, 
promised much, but remained inconiplele; on the 
other hand, William Beer of Berlin, brother of the 
poet Michael, and of Meyer Beer, the musical coi» 
poaer, and Mtdler, in conjunction with him, have 
projected another, which is very accurate, and meets 
with good euceesB. The greatest predilection for 
lunar studies was shown by Gruithuisen of Munich ; 
but as people sometimes would see a little too much in 
the moon, he drew upon himself the ridicule of 
Borne, whose humorous description of the inhahitanta 
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of. the moon cannot, faoweivr, throw Gruitfauisen's 
merits into the shade. The best work on the planet 
Venus was also written hy that indefatigable ohaenex, 
Schroter, whose eye for the smallest inequalities and 
tints on the planets, was'tia acute as Swunmerdam'a 
foi the anatomy of insects. Besides these, the Baron 
TOn Lindenau also made obsenrstions upon Venus. 
Beer and Madler communicated more exact obser- 
vations upon Mars. Again, Schroter and Spath made 
observations upon Jupiter ; Herschel, Bode, and 
Wurm, upon Uranus ; besides the discoverers of the 
asteroids. Bode and Schroter made ol»ervations upon 
them; and finally, Bessel, Bode, Olbers, Lambert, 
Encke, Voigt, Littrow, and others, upon the comets. 

Let us now descend from heaven to earth, and 
eee what has been investigated and. written upon our 
planet itself. The general astronomical and phyaica] 
relations of the earth have been illustrated by the 
pbiloB^her Kant, Bergmann, Kastnw, and later, esp^ 
ciallj by the calcalati<»is and comparisons of the cele- 
brated Alexander von Humboldt, and by fitter's all-em- 
bracing industry in making collections. Julius Frobel, 
Zeune, Karl von Raumer, VoJlrBtb Hoffmann, and oth- 
ers are distinguished among the numerous systematic 
teachers. The atmospherical phenomena of the earth 
have given rise to an entirely new science, meteor- 
ology, for which Lampadius, von Buoh, Humboldt, 
Brandes, Kaatner, andKamptz have accomplished most 
— the former by investigations, the latter by copious 
manuals, — although this portion of natural science must 
ilwaya pertain to the most enigmatical. The com- 
parative observuions of the barometer must 1^ coo- 
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■idered one of the moet interestiDg Bchievenients of 
Tec«iit times ; and one of the rarest and most extra- 
ordinary WBB the attempt of Brandes to calculate the 
transient ahooting of the alars, which at least fur- 
nishes a proof of the persevering zeal which may be 
devoted to the investigation of nature, on the soil 
of Germany. Since the time of the celebrated inven- 
tor of the air-pump. Otto von Ouerike, the air has 
been particularly inveetigaied by Hindenburg, Her- 
bert, Tronsdorf, Scherer, Wcdf, and Humboldt. Wa- 
ter has been studied by Leidentrost, Busse, Zimmer- 
mann, Scherer, Kastner, Otto, Langsdotf, and Sd- 
betschlag. 

Our great Werner, of Freiberg in Saxony, is hon- 
ored by all the world as the pa^iarch of geognosy 
and mineralogy. The celebrated travellers Pallas, 
SOberschlag, Ketzlet von Sprengseben, and von Tre- 
bra gained particular reputation in the science of 
moantaina ; and von Beroldingen, Nose, Walther, 
Prezystanowsky, and others, in the science of volca- 
noes. This science was connected with the philosophy 
o{ nature, by Stefiena, in the most ingenious manner. 
Hinbralogy in general has always been cultivated with 
great industry on accoant of its vast importance as a 
matter of political economy. The riches in the bosom 
of the earth were well worth this labor. Hence, 
ev^i in the age of the reforination, George Agricola 
appears as the first scientific founder of mineralogy ; 
after him, Jong, Becher, and Walleriua, distinguished 
themselves eminently, until Werner surpassed them 
all in achievements and in fWme. The men who, 
•fier Werner, did tbe moat, were von Buch, Hacquet, 
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Leoubatdt, Karsten, Voigt, Hebeastreit, Succow, Lenz, 
Bartds, Charpe&tier, Nose, Tittus, Klipstein, FerW, 
BaUch, Ludwig, Breithsupt, Weiss, and otbenu 
Schroter, Leoz, and Schwabe, published wiQeralogicd 
jpuTuala, aod Reuse and ZB[q»e, dictiooariea; 

Kidmayer baa, before aJl, investigated orgaiuo 
UtHre, in its prinitiTo fondaoientd charactei'. On 
thia account, be has not been without gteat iofiuence on 
tbe pbiiosc^hj of nature; the sinia has boen dooe 
bf Reiibel, and particularlj b; Oken. But by far 
the .greatest labor baa been deioted to the two organio 
kingdoms, Ibe TegetaUe and animal, and to tbeir 
several subdivisions. 

The study of botany began at the time of the tefbr- 
matioQ, with the labors of Conrad Oessner in Zurich. 
4jnong the mimeroua herbals of that time, tbtt of. 
TabernamontanuB was the most difltlnguished. In the 
progress of centuries, botany has bees silently cultivated 
by Baubin of Basil, by Jung, Paul Herrmann. Roysch, 
Rtvinus, Scheuehzer, Volckamer of Niirnbeig, Mun- 
tink, Dillenius, md to on to Allwecht von Haller, 
wbo, at the beginning of the last century, uijoyed 
■I once the greatest fuDe as a natural philosc^^r and 
poet. Soon aflerward, Lianffins the Swede snatched 
from all other natioBs the honor of arranging, upon 
fixed princifdes, tha bonndlfisa vegetaUa world. From 
that lime forth, all botanists referred to the system 
of Linatras, etther to atUck, or, what was mor« 
frequently the owe, to . corr«ct and deiend . it As 
investigators of the bterasjl orgaiuastioB of pLaots, 
or as vegetable physiologists, KolreBter, Treviranos, 
SmdMer, Fienzel, and Heyer, were pattieidarly ooif 
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■picQOus among us. Even Goethe took part in these 
inquiries. In collecting and ananging, Paltae, Jacquin, 
Link, Ludwig, Batsch, Nees von Eaenbeck, Wildeinovr, 
Hedwig, and others, were especially distinguished ; 
Borkhausen, Gmelin, Dietrich, and others, by their 
dictionaries; Romer and Usteri, and Schrader, by 
their journals ; and Rdmer, HoSmannsegg, Link, 
Roth, Sturm, Schrader, and others, by their floras. 
The geography and physiognomy of plants were intro- 
duced into science by Humboldt. 

The science of animals, also, was first scientifically 
established by Conrad Qessner. By general zoological 
and physiological investigations, Reimaius, Froriep, 
Treviranos, Oken, Wiedmann, Succow, and others, 
were specially distinguished; by collecting and ar-i 
ranging objects of natural history, Pallas, Reinhold 
Forster, Blumenbach, ZimmermaDn, Schinz, Fischer, 
and others. Bechstein, Scbafier, Borkhaoseo, Neu- 
mann, and others, devoted themselves ^>ecia]ly tO! 
the study of birds ; Meyer, Rosel voa Rosenhof, to 
amphibious animals; Schneider, to serpents; Scbnen 
der, Klein, Erlach, Scbonwald, and others, to fishes; 
to insects, first, their celebrated anatomist, Schwann 
merdamm, and,~ afterward, the systematic Rosel, 
Panzer, Romer, to say nothing of the nunierous ob- 
servers of single species. 

The science of man extends partly into zoology 
and medicine, partly into philosophy, according a; 
body or mind is the principal subject of attention ; 
but a feeling has recently sprung up, diat man ii 
to be considered as a whole, and a peculiar sci^ice 
devoted to die study of him — anthropology. On 
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tepro&cb for dryneae or a. toBch of the profiuie. It 
is trne that Kant Batisfiea the mind which thirala 
for aomething higher, in this, as little as hia other 
works ; be goes onlj to the point whence others 
thinlt they ought to take their departure; hat, for 
this Ter; reason, he is an Aristotelidn, and no 
Platonist. And, when we have looked long enough 
upon the neok'breaking leaps of our thinkers parforce, 
it really does us good to contemplate once more 
the quiet walker in the Tale below. Philosophy is 
now constantly wavering between the pedantry of 
caution and the foalhardy passion for originality. 
Certainly, Kant has not exhausted the depth of tba 
human soul, but still his anthropology furnishes us 
the means of a clear and instruetire surTey OTer^ 
I might caH it — the 'geographical distribution of the 
inaDifestatioaa- of the soul upon the surface of life, 
in the indiridaal, and in the whole species. This 
knowledge is necessary to every one for the under- 
standing of society and history, and is offered here, 
in as agreeable a manner as possible ; but the deeper 
knowledge, which is concerned about the mysterious 
eonuection of the sonl with the natural, or eren with 
the intellectual, life, must not, indeed, be looked for 
in Kant ; it is suitable only for the initiated, and 
mnst be handled with great caution. If I were to 
recommend a system of philosophy to a lady or a 
young man, the first work I should place in his hand 
would certainly be Kant's anthropology in preference 
to any other work whatever. 

Since Kant there has been no want of somewhat 
tedious systems of psychology, in which the [wwan 
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of the mind are an&tomized and clasBified, like 
bones, masclea,. and vessels. Id this kind, the work 
of Binnde is particularly comprehenaife. Cams pub- 
lished fashionable and superficial lectures, which, 
however, are instructive by the abundance of quota- 
tions and iiluatrations. Scheidler furnished the 
richest- general view of psychological literature- 
Schubert stands at the head of the metaphyaiGal 
theOTies of the second description, which took their 
departure from nature. He belongs not to the 
Aristotelian school of Kant, bnt to the Platonic school 
of Schelling. He does not confiae himself to the 
surface of the physical phenomena, bnt seeks to pene- 
trate the depth of the soul ; and he gives, not a mere 
arrangement and description of the powers of the sool, 
(for even Carus, notwithstanding his slight Schelling 
Unctare of ideal-reality, has given Dotbing more in 
fact,) bat he takes up the life of the soul, just as he 
would an organized being, in its inward coherence, 
and in the manner of the genuine philosophy of natute^ 
Hie work is at once by far the most systematic and 
the most comprehensive, of all that belong to this class. 
ft is not to be confounded with the kindred works 
oa the philosophy of nature, tor example, Steffens's 
anthropology, and Eschenmayer's peycbol<^, because 
these by no means treat exclusively of the soul, but 
of all nature et the same time, even of unorganic 
nature, and of astronooij, and because they, proceed- 
ing in strict, philosophical sequence, leave but small 
apace for experience, for illustrations, for detailed dis- 
cussions, while Schubert has shown .the greatest in- 
dustry by collecting the facts of experience to enrich 
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every page of his compreheiisive work. There are 
now, to be Bare, ctdlections of this kind, and in part 
very abundant ones, as those already mentioned of 
Kuit, Cams, Scheidler, and the still earlier works 
of Muratori, Henning, Mauchart, and others; bat 
they again are deficient in system, and hare no deep 
fbundatioa in the philosophy of nature. 

He distinguishes body, soul, mind. That the 
soul can lire independently of body is proved by 
dreams; and the independence of the soul on the 
body is also prored by dreams. " The activity and 
manner of existence of the soul according^;, as soon 
u it is aUe to manifest itsdf to a greater or less 
degree independently of the body, becomes so entirely 
peculiar, and so different from the ordinary, that we 
are able to conclude from it what the soul, by itsdf 
«l<H)e, B&d m its state of severance front the body, 
may be. Id some cases, it might even be added, 
these states allow ns to recognJEe the soul as some- 
thing separata and difibrent eren from the mind; 
and, among other thiogs, it is striking to cAserve how 
completely the langaage of the eoui consists in im^es 
snd in impulses of the feelings, instead of words, 
while the langnage of the mind is the |»y)per thought' 
ful language of man, and eTtpresaed by words. When, 
Iberefore, in filing asleep, or in the delirium oF 
fever, the mind withdraws to its inner d^ths, and 
beams only of the soul's activity fall upon corporeal 
life, and the soul alone speaks, —then the words in 
which we think during oar waking honrs, and whea 
in possession of our senses, are changed into a s^iea 
of images. Wlien, on the other hand, the mind, oq 
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awaking, resumea the supremacy belonging to it, tben k 
gi»efl to iBDgaage agaia the impress of its own nature, 
which recognizes and sets forth, origiaally in signs, 
numbers, and tones, not merely the ^^earance of 
things for the externa] eye, bat their inward signi^- 
CBBce for a higher order of being and of life." 

While on this part of the subject, something most 
naturally be said about magnetism. The author sees 
in its diacorery an intimation gi?en by Heaven. "As, 
m the century which has just departed, a shameless 
apirit of rebellion against every thing firmly estab- 
lished in a higher order had taken away from the 
soul all that was dear and precious to. it, and even 
that which is property its own, — faith in a God 
and his merciful providence for man ; faith in the 
power of prayer, nay, in the independent present and 
future existence of the mind' in man, — then sorrow 
for this great loss drove the diseased soul back to 
its inmost retreat And as extraordinary diseases le- 
^ire extraordinary remedies, that which had beea 
ttken &om the soul in waking houra was, contrary to 
the usual healthy course of its nature, restored in sleep; 
and even if the precious gifl frequently, or even for 
the most part, has been as transient and as destitute 
of deeper consequences as the pleasant image of ^a 
dre»m, why, even so, it had, in that wretched age, 
the consoling, and sustaining power of a beautiful aoA 
golden dream." 

In the mutual influence of sonl and body and the 
axternal world, the author recognises the bodily organ- 
^^tion raised to a higher power, and compares the 
TUions BO called capacities of the soul, with breathing, 
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nnUitioD uid motion, with sleep and waking. 
The comparison of feeling with nutrition ia veij 
obvious and very fine, because bere the anali^y of 
hunger and satiety, of diet and excess, is Tery close ; 
and 80 is the compHrisoo of muscular motion witb 
the will. The comparison of breathing witb imbibing 
the spiritual element in which we live, is not so clear. 
" Eren in the case of men who are quietly asleep, wo 
recognize the act of breathing by the rising of the 
breast, which had hut fallen : in all living souls the 
breath of the animating influence ia recognized by 
something that we would rather call an elevation than 
a tension, (jifos.) It is this upward motion whicb 
diawa the planta that grow in a dark place, by. a direct 

- attraction, through some crevice of their prison into the 
light ; which teaches the singing lark her upward flight ; 
which evermore awakes the human soul to a que^ 
tioning and a longing after something divine. If we 
obserre the course of our feelings and our thoughts, 
which goes cm with pauses, or, asit were; in pulaations, 
we shall always see a new moment of compresfupn, 

. and of renewed inward tension, follow a moment of 
lelaxation or dissipation. These are the breathings 
and the pulsations of the inner life, which are the 
most perceptible where this life takes its highest and 
beat devation. The artificial magnet inhales an 
inTisible magnetic stream, which flows through all 
earthly things, that its inner and living action may , 
continue 1 the power which the living soul acquires 
by its breath, that it may continue to live, is the 
cooperation of that bond, which the mind has thrown 
arotuid the vhi^e existence of the visiUe and tbs 
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iDT»ib)e ; the power with which it inlda ind sostaina 
ill things, both visibte and inviaible." Pia« as this 
thought is, still it seems to be a pleonaam ; foi what 
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of eiiperience are gi^iBg waj once more,' the study of 
language, and the study of nature, particularly at cer- 
tain univeraitiea, go hand in hand. 

The difficult .questions of the origin and destiay 
of the soul, of its preexistence anterior to the present 
life, of )tH existence atWr the present life, and the 
like, the author. Bolves simply as a Christian, but not 
without mentioning different views. Perhaps he should 
haTC been just here a little more complete. Here 
the Hindoo, Mahometan, and even the rabbinical doc- , 
trines would have deserved to be more accurately 
weighed, although the author has TOuchsafed to the 
latter a proportionally greater consideration. I will 
not, indeed, saj that he should have noticed the 
absurd stories of the Talmud, which are the freaks of 
a fancy as cruel as it is wretched ; for example, the 
punishment of a Jew after death, which was, to be 
changed into a pregnant hind, and not only to have to 
endure the disgusting union of two natures in one 
body, so repulsive to the human soul, but, lik£ 
Action, to suffer the terrors of flight from the fangs 
of the hounds. But, apart from these and the like 
Talmudic tales, the rabbinical psychology has a 
peculiar trait which merits attention. It explains the 
contradictions in the character of the sexes, and their 
singular sympathies and antipathies, which are often 
observed, by the hypothesis of the migration of souls, 
and maintains that feminine aouls in masculine bodies 
repel women, and masculine souls in feminine bodies 
repel men, like the similar poles, and attract in the 
opposite direction, on account of the different sexual 
character of the soul, in spite of the similar sex of the 
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bodies — a fabuloiu, but certaiDljr so scute and ingeO' 
iouB explanation of so many matrimonial contrasts. 

As to the general doctrine of the transmigration of 
the soul, should it be ao utterly condemned without 
furtber examination 1 The sutbor ezpreasea himself, in 
the most decided manner, in &tot of a permanent phya- 
iognom; of man, which admits, indeed, of continued 
existence, purification, and improrement, but by no 
meena of any essential change, like that implied by tbe 
doctrine of transmigration. Why this limitation? I 
will not, indeed, make use of the obvious analogy of 
insanity, of demoniacal possession, of dreams, in which 
more than one soul seems to be active in the same 
body at once, to found upon it an argument for the 
transmigration of the soul ; but when I consider the 
inclinfltion of men for finery, for traTelling, for history, 
fin* poetry, for the theatre, for- novelty in general, 
an ofigina) and very innocent, and even necessary 
tendency of the soul to renounce itself, and to >a^ 
render itself to something foreign, in order, at last, to 
^>propriate it, appears to be indicated therein. 

What else is poetry than an imperfect allempt at 
magic and tbe migration of the soul t What other 
impulse lies at the foundation of the passioa for trav- 
elling, the love of tbe theatre, and of so much of 
lolly heroism 1 This is as strong an impulse in us 
as that of adf-preservation. " Variety " is not only 
" charming," but ia indispensable to ua. For this 
reason, the variety in nature and history is given us, 
that we may find those changes, in others at least, 
which we do not in ourselves. If our existence coo- 
tinues, our endless passion for knowledge and life. 
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vhioh is alwBje the passion for chuige, at the nme 
time, mnat still increase ; and distant worlds, as maay 
poetical E}>irits have long flattered tbemselTes, mnit 
be opened before us, through which we maj. travel 
firim star to star. But moat time; pause at so mod- 
erate a journey as thisl The paasion for knowledge 
cannot rest satisfied with the mege superficial, exiemal 
appearance; it must, by transformation, penetrate 
immediately into the foreign matter. Then, at length, 
we know a thing entirely, when we have ourBelTM 
become the very ^ng. 

But even if we had to assume that the soul of man 
is condemned to everlasting imperfection, like ani- 
mals, yet there mnst still be preeminent minds, who 
enjoy th^ good fortune of informing themselvee coo* 
cerning the tnie character of feveign things, by an 
immediate transform ation, and of giving to the poetry 
of their liffa a variety, the want of which we, poor, 
contracted mwtals sorrowfully lament, and wi^oat 
which life is scarcdy worth the trouble of having. 
Heantime, if one chooses to complain of the linutationa 
and partialities, the tyranny and the cruelty of destiny, 
that condemns ns to pass through the world with just 
mob a soul, and su^ a [diysiognomy, in such a narrow 
and imperfect state, he may yet comibrt himself with • 
bold pantheistic conception. He has only to assume 
that there is but one spirit, the nsiverdal and eteroal, 
«hi<^ is in ALL, but which, by self-limit^on, baa 
«ntB«ted at once into innimieralile partial aoula, 
which, wutdering absat tbroogh manifold forms of 
ezifltence, at length return afid are reintited. Wbea 
*be love of the divwe natnse for the mnU has beea 
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expreated in all agea b; the iacarnatton, — and oa Ihia 
the Hublimeat poetry of dl religion rests, — we ought 
not to bristle up bo fiercely -against the doctrine of 
transmigration. 

If we think our soul immortal, we cannot surely 
condemn it to an eternal samenets, even if it were 
tOttjmirt perdrix. To -float evermore in brightness, 
to Biag fbrever, — what an absurd destination for the 
richly-gifted miod ! Somewhat less absurd, but 
equally impetfect, are the old northern and Mohamme- 
tan conceptions of earthly enjoyments prolonged forever 
in heaven. The noUeat as well aa the most vulgar 
cmception ig equally defective here, because it la 
onesided ; because it requires an everlasting monotony 
for themind, whose very elenrleat is change, even diough 
it be only to look &om one focus— 'the personal — and 
another fooug-~tfae dJTine— -and back-again. It may 
be said that (o everlasting spirits nothing is left but 
transformations. All immortal souls are precisely in 
the condition of Vishnu, -who became incarnate as 
oflen as Jupiter, who could not bear the tediousness 
of heaven ; in short, like all divinities and demons from 
time immemorial. Even in the Christian heaven tbeFC 
are no angels, and in the GhriBlian hell no devils, who 
hare not busied tbemselv^ in the world, eithw as [wo- 
tecting spirits or as seducers, because even the; could 
not, for the tediousnesa of the thing, continue in the 
sameness of their doll place of abode. Hence the 
excdlence of the legend concerning the (dd knight 
Wahn. He was permitted to enter heaven alive, 
bat he longed to get out again, as Dante longed 
to get out of helL And whyl There was a perpetud 
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w J the variety of life was wanting. Is there, 
then, such a thing as being, in the abstract? Is not 
flTery thing life, and, tkerefore, necessaiity, change, 
transformation T 

Gall and Lavater maintained an entirely peculiar 
position, with relation to the acience of mind. The 
former made the discovery that certain elevations 
■nd depreationa on the sknll indicated the excess 
or deficiency of certain intellectual properties. Every 
body's akull was now felt of, and people wanted lo 
find out every body's character in this very convenient 
way. Even crimiaals were exsmined, to determine, 
for instance, from the existence of the organ of 
tlueviag, whether the man had stolen. Finally, it 
was proposed to construct a leaden c^ for new-bora 
children, inside (^ which the elevations and depressions 
should be BO arranged as to' keep down forcibly all 
the vicious organs on the child's skull, and, on the 
other hand, to press out the organs of virtue, wisdom, 
and the like ; and the hope was entertained of forever 
annihilating, by this simple means, the organ of the 
love of change in the beloved youth, and in all future 
generations. Lavater's physiognomy was just auch an 
interesting piece of foolery — that canting Swiss, who 
made such a stir among the women. His indications- 
of the expressions of the soul in the body excited great 
attention, particularly by eagravings, and were doubt- 
less more useful than the support he lent to religious 
imbecility, and womanish belief in q)ectres. 

Animal magnetism, which was discovered by He^- 
mer, io 1775, in Upper Svrabia, played a much mora 
iBiportant part. It was first treated in a spientifie 
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murnei b; Gmdin; and, by degrees, m»nj hundred 
books hare bewi writteB upon, the Hah)eDt.. Zimmeib 
iDBnii has composed a hulory of it Tiiis discomy- 
certaiiilj ia one of the most important that was 
orer made, and does our country especial honor. For 
a long time, the world was amazed by the marrelloas 
phenomena of imgnetiBm. The. magnetisers Were 
all the rage, but, from this very cause, soon run out. 
Xd one place, incapacity, inanather, charlataoTy and 
posB abuse, brought the matter intO' discredit with 
die public ; and, even in the province of scMncQ, 
tbe silly theorizing in thia most mysterione and ddi- 
cate of all antbtopologioal probIem*«xcited acertuo 
dlsconleat. The fitequent r^etitiou of- terrific con- 
TiilsaoBfl, and deaths speedily f«Uawing themi ia tb« 
somDamhnlista, madeit donbtfol whethac magnetizing 
was a method of cure, or not much ratber an abuse of 
nature. Hence, Hensler, very lately, really rendered 
a great serrice by dMncmslratigg that tbosa toFtuting 
and wasting cokvuIsiodb are by no meanBy as wai 
for a long time assumed, neeessaiy, and . the pnq>cr 
and regular condition of the aubjecti of magnetinn, 
but, on the contrary, a sign- of the moet fearful 
internal commotions, by the iaflueoee of' negatire 
and faostile powers; and that, in magnetizing', every 
thing dqiends upon the harmony of the original 
magnetieooodilioD of the nia^ietizer and of the sub- 
ject. He divided all men into four classes — those who 
have no magnetism, thoee who hnva a fiery magneliHm, 
thoae who have a. wet^hilled magnetism^ and those 
nho have a mizedmagoatisni; and be' demonstrated, 
by. examples, that, if the magnetixer has. a BtBitlar 
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nHgnetisiD to t^t of Ihe somnambalist, the «urt 
feHowB with as much certainty b9 the Taiture voolil if 
the magnetism on both sides did Dot conespond. 

The more the healing art in general has neglected 
magnetism, the greatOT influence has it gained orer phi- 
loBophy'tuid theology. It beeanw the basis of 'a ne# 
belief in ^irilB, which tns been adopted, puticalnrlf 
by Justinus Kerner, in Weinsberg, Bschenmayer, Frant 
Baader, Gorres, von Meyer, and some other^. The 
book pablisbed by Kerner, in 1829, entitled " Th© 
Femde Seer of Prevoret," excited the most attentitin. 
it was a com[Acrte history of the disease of a soib- 
Bimbnliet, who saw the ghosts of die dead, and helped 
to deliver them from purgatory, by ber prayers. I 
have, firom the tery b^ioning, attacked this belief ia 
Bpirits, becanse it Knick me ts a very morbid pbe- 
aoBienon of tbe age, and as a thing by do means suit^ 
to brace up out nMional feelings, which other causes 
liad unnerved. 

The whole of ib'ia modern affair of ghosts is simplf 
Ktplained 1^ the stagnation and tedioasnesa of th« 
{>eriod which preceded the July revolution, and mone 
^rtieularly still by fhe'eKtr«me of superstition wlneb 
the earlier unbelief of the revolution could not fail 
to call out ts the age of {he restoration. So far 
only has 'tbe natter an lustorical interest, and is a 
cign of tbe times, and not a mere accidental wbim. Men 
felt tbe want at this particalar time, and so ghosts 
Blade Uieir i^ipaarance, to vsntih again in the aam4 
way when titt waitt existed no longer. 

These phenomena are obliging enough to govern 
tbenudvea acoonUng to tbe wishes of Iboee who 
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want to see them or do not waot to see tbem. 
Luther wanted to aee do more miiacles of the Qaiots, 
and, lo I there were no more ; but he wanted still to 
see miiadea of the devils, witchcraft, and magic, and, 
lol there still were some. Thomaaius, too, wanted to 
see no more witches, and, lol there were no more. 
If the images of the saints, and the relics, really worked 
miracles — if these pretended miracles are not mere 
priestcraft and deception practised upon the faithful 
— vrbj are they no longer performed ? If witchcraft 
was a reality, why did it cease after the time of 
Thomaaius 1 Gould an unbeliever pat it down, if th« 
thing was not a mere qipearance 1 Should the saints, 
with their hundreds of thousands of b^ieficent mitfr 
etes, have so capriciously withdrawn thenuelres all 
of a sudden, mnely heoause the wicked Luther would 
no longer believe in ibemt And would not Satan^ 
who is pictored as such a mighty and intrusive fellow, 
have known how to put to shame the doubts of the 
good Tbomasius, if there really had been, in the 
world, such a busybody as Satan 1 If an individual 
were to take it into his head to doubt about the rain, 
would the rain feel itself injured, and forthwith h.M 
upT Certainly not ; it wouldgo cm raining — pe<^e 
might believe it or not — and the skeptic would get 
well drenched, if he refused to use an umbrella. Why, 
then, have the miracles of the relics, and the witcheries 
of other days ceased, as soon as men chose- not to be- 
lieve in them 1 la it not evident, from these fools, tb«t 
rain is, to be anre, something real, but ibat the mira- 
dea of relics, and witchcraft, arc mere imaginations 1 
A passion for the marrdlons is periodioallj biou^ 
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sbout. It a «Ufaer a prodtfction df tlie stupidity 
wrought by tbe priesta, or a reaction against the piox 
«f reason. When reutui etadicates superatition, it 
generally goes too far in itt 2eal, and eradicates the 
beantifiil with tbe Eriaehood oi' the deception which 
vaa accidentally aasociated with it; and then in- 
ToriaUj fotlowa a poetical reaction, which again goes 
loo far <») its iide, and, (at the sake of the beantiful, 
recJaims sgaia what is stupid and TQanne. Thus, 
in the middle ages, a reaction of paganiBiii ocoarred. 
Wearied with the simple Iotb c^ Ood, in solitary 
cell, people rushed back again to the enchanting imag»- 
world of antiquity. So, in onr time, occurred a reac- 
tion in ftTOT of tbe middle ages. Wearied with the 
quite too prOMie illiiminati<»i of the age, men io<]ght 
to teeall the ancient miracles. Nay, we can trac6 these 
periodical reactions still further, and even to pagatiisoi 
iteelC AiBOttg the refined Cheeks, we observe aA 
Asiatic reaclioa— ■ tendency toOieOtal excess. And 
how Dtuiy BDch baeksltdings, always baf^ily laid aside, 
■le menttoDcd by the <Hd Teetament, in the history 
of tiie people of God f Still there is, in the history of 
tbe world, a principle of progress. The wheel always 
ceroiree sbont its owd axis, but yet goes forward-. 
Ancient atwurditieB return again, but always loee some- 
thing; — die reaaon of man always guns something. 
History teaches as, with (t>e same certainty, that 
the paaaion (>xt tbe marrellonB is always connected 
with great diaooreriet. What fhUes were not pot 
forth, eren of mineral magnetism, before its laWB 
were more exactiy determined! and bow much more 
moit not animal magnetim), which has so much 
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that is ineqilicable, lead fanciful and eredoloas lus 
wtray 1 

Yet it ia higUy dangerouB to draw, from the occar- 
rencea that take place in the imagiaatiiHi of & mni, 
eonclusions as to heaven and bell, u to the spiTttiial 
world, u to the whole everluting oidei of the 
oniTeiBe, e^oial)]' if these imaginatiooB are the cpn- 
■equencee of diaeue, and if they contradict each 
other. The 'demcHiBtTatians which are founded on 
curioHities in nature, and which would infer nniveraal 
conditions from inBgularitiee and defonnitiea, and 
ftom rare diaciepancies, aie wholly inadmiMible. To 
attempt to explain, from a rare cue of disease, in 
which the fancy [daye the most important part, even 
if iDvoluntarily, the general condititm of myriadi 
of BOnls after death, would be no less bold than if a 
naturat^ philosopher were to undertake lo prove, from 
the Fata Morgana, and other similar optical illusioaB, 
the reality of those pictures in the cl«uds. 

On the kindred protince of iosanily, also, ivtj 
much has recently been written ; and, in particular, 
Friedreich, of Wiirzburg, has brought together, with 
tbe greatest industry, every thing pertaining to ttua 
subject — tbe natural histcwy, tbe history and statistics 
of iusaoity, methods of cure, and so forth ; and the 
results are of great value foe anthropology in general. 
In our days, sanity has becdme rather amlHguaos. The 
sane are wrangling with each other as to what etmstitutes 
sanity Under these circumstances, the most senaiUe 
course seems to he, to settle, before every thing else, 
what is not sanity. Insanity, fortunately, is less am- 
biguDUSj perhaps we may make oat from it whid 
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Bsnity ie. It bears about the same relation to man 
that Nothing bears to Ood. The philosophers have 
very recently found theinsehes compelled to constmct 
God from Nothing ; and why should thej not eonstruct 
sanity out of insanity 1 

In every case, insanity ia a disease of some power or 
other of the affections or the intellect ; and diseases 
have the property, in the first place, of separating 
distinctly the diseased organ from the other organs, and 
of exhibiting it in a striking manner ; and, secondly, 
of indicating the extreme limits to which the morbidly- 
excited power of an organ can be raised. Hence, 
corporeal diseases aid in acquiring a more exact 
knowledge of the corporeal organs; and menial 
diseases, a more exact knowledge of the mental 
organs. Disease is, to a certain extent, an aqva 
fortis, which separates some- particular power of 
organic life ftom the rest, and a magnifying glass, 
vdiioh brings that power nearer the eye. 

Official records of madness, a history of the insane, 
a natural history of delirium, drawn up from the 
tesolts of experience, and continued yearly, mast, 
accordingly, be very nsefiil for the history of the 
human mind ; — more useful, perhaps, than many 
a record in which madness puts on the air of 

The science of medicine enjoys an immeasurable 
literature, which,' unhappily, has not yet been able 
to be collected into a Bible. It nnmbers creeds and 
sects Miough ; and, as theological parties finally come 
together in faith, medical parties unite, at tht most, 
in unbelief. Nowhere does so much oonfosion and 
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COOlrajtcticMi prevail among oi^oaite partiea -^ no- 
where so. DUJch uncertaiatf in every party. _Aa 
maoa can be calculated upon in case of necessity, 
but idiocy never, so the healthy coodilion of the 
body may, bot the diseased may not Thia is the 
petiloua breaker, on vhich the most logical system, 
and the longest ezperieac«, are eTermwe wrecked^ 

Man baa overcome external nature, in her immeaa- 
urable ^aces and massee ; but he is unable to mastw 
the dark power in hiowetf alone; and the more we 
Attempt to s^bdjie the wild powers in the outward 
world, the more angrily they seem to bestir themaelvea 
in the narrow corner within. Scareet; can the irony 
of nature be miot&kea; for logelber with the|»^ 
of plundeicd tropical eountries, and with that readeaa 
toil which runuiagee and digs over and oDder the 
4artb, loosens and binds, defying every element, and 
poiaan, and death, in order to force from the avly 
apirit of nature the hidden tieaeiue, she has sent iw 
that troop of dtseafles, which, like the ancient curse 
that follows the treasure of the Nibelnnges, threatew to 
deatfoy the possessor of universal wealth by the poaaee 
rien its^f. The Europeans were much healthter wh^ 
they were poorer; and limited to the enjoyment of the 
productions whioh nature spontaneously Fumi^ed them 
OD their own soil. Whatever may be the cansea of 
the diseases wtkich are now become so univeraa) — 
however much the sedentary habits of so many milliona, 
and the esoeasea of society, may have c<»tlributed !• 
them — it is enongb' that die fact itself oaAuot be 
mistaken. There are now. a for greater number ^ 
diaeaBes prevalent than formerly. The phyaiciaa has 
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become more iiidispeiiMble, in our tinea, (luui tbe 
priest waa in the middle ages. 

Uen tmre risen np againat this might; enemy, and 
dnwn long linefl of battle; but there is no union among 
the headers, and arms are wanting, or the enemy knows 
how to render himaelf intiaible, and to bafBe'them by 
bis diBguiees. Disease, the Proteus, always makes 
his escape. We know that Nature can be overcome 
only by herself. She has beneficendy provided an 
antidote for every poison. But it is diffieiUt to dis- 
cover, in the infinite depth of organic life, tbe trite 
caase, place, and property of a diaease; and still man 
difficult, In the infinite circle of nature, to detect the 
only remedy. The good old domestic medicines banded 
down by a l<Mig tradition ceased to be anfficienl. 
ESbrtB were then turned in all directions ; and either 
skilful combinations/ or good fortune, led to the di^ 
covery of new remedies. We were indebted to accident 
fi>r the most important medical discoveries. At last, 
thewies and methods came into fashion. Tbey sprang 
Dp, of themselves, partly from the combinatiiMi of 
eiperimmts, and partly, too, they rested upon mere 
philosbphical apecnlation. Commonly, a onesided 
system called out just the ofqtoaite ; and, when both 
these had exhausted each other in the conofaat, an 
eclectic mode of proceeding, so called, made its 
appearance; — that is, the physicians took what inited 
them from each system, and what seemed best adapted 
to the experience of the time being, until a onesided 
theory again rose to influence. 

The history of medicine, which has been moA 
thoroughly written by Curt Sprengd, furuishca « 
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melinchalj proof bow mueh tbe bavu) race lure been 
always groping about in errot upon one of the moat 
impoRaat sobjeotn ta them. We ime^ bat compare 
the syBteoM of the moit celebrated bmI best knows 
physicians, to discorer erery wheie contradictions of 
tbe groeieat kind. What one derirea Trom the flaidsi 
aootber ei^aina from tbe aolids ; what cne wauta to 
eara with heM, another doea with cold ; where an 
'Oppoaite ia recommended by one, a remedy similar to 
-tbe diaeaae ia reeommended by anotiier ; if one wants 
to cure tfaa body by the mind, anotbec wants to 
owe tke misd 1^ the body. But if it is asked how 
all theae a^angely cootradictory aystems cotdd hare 
come into beisg, the anawer is aliMiat alwaya to be 
round in tbe frerailing fiwbion of the time, whidi 
originally had notkiug whatever to do tk'ith laedicine. 
Aa, in the middle ages, the ancient and simple mode 
of curing ordinary hurts and oomoMn diaeues, whicfa 
waa handed down by tradition, and was «iiie^ an 
aflbir of the women, had to gm W9,y befim 
Aeofiea, tbe new syttem of medicine, which waa 
taoght acieatificallj at the uaiversitiea, and treated aa 
a branch of literature, adc^led at once the -thetriogico- 
mysticat and the alcfaemioal fatliions of the time. 
Even the greatest of the practisnig fthyaicianfi of that 
time, Tbe<^hraetus Paracelaoa, who gained mi iiaoMiiae 
experience, erpreMly drew bis ayatem of cure from 
-bis mystical syaten of the universe, from the oorr»- 
i^ondence between th^ microcoam and tbe macrocosm, 
the little world in man and the great external world. 
Tbia dteory was useful, and led him to many correct 
b of cure ; ^but bia disciples fell into tbe grossest 
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sxtreroes. Some, oa Crollins, for exauqila, looked 
henceforth only to ifas reseoiblaiice of the diaease and 
llie remedy, and cored the janndice hy eaffma, d» 
euea of the brain hj the bniiQ-liite gerroa of fbo 
Oabbage*rOBe. OUiera borrowed from alDhemy the 
doctrine of the philoaopher'a atone, or of the UDiverea] 
dizir, and hoped that the aame primal ingredteot, which 
was yet to be discovered, and of which gold was to bv 
nade, wonld.also oofe all diteaaea. 

At the time of the inaane reltgioua wari, medicine 
oonld make no prc^eaa in German]'. The Dutch 
■lone, who reached aomewhat earlier a state of repose, 
and esteemed it honorable to themaelTea to cultivate 
ali the Bcieoces, did mnch also for the healing art. 
Bttt even now this acience made only outward and ao- 
cidental advancea towarda universal and essential prin* 
ciples.. The sixteenth and aerenteeslh centuries were 
notoriously devoted to an incredible iotemperanee and 
eiceaa in eating and drinking. Now, when Helntout 
founded his new medical syatem, what did it atooout 
tol To the derivation of all diseaaeafrom the stomach I 

The Dutchmen Ruysch and Lowenhoek showed, 
by the acutest anatomy, the wonderful texture of the 
Tasicular aystem of the human body — the tree with 
a hundred thouaand living brancbea. In thia age of 
gah/llistory- and mcrology, the microscope was th« 
nniveraal instrument. Swammerdam found over a 
thousand mmcl^ and nerves in a caterpillar; the 
theologians dissected the Hcrfy.Scripturea; the philol< 
ogists tbe ancieoU ; a new word introduced into the 
lexicon waa as much thought of as the new b^ip, 
which could be- baptized with a' new name, and added 
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to tbe volamiaous catalogue. The bistoTiaiu traced 
out gigantic gensalogical trees of tbe imperial fami- 
lies, uid even down to the lowest patrician families 
of a small imperial city, and did not forget even tbe 
■till-born children: In tbis age, it was natural for . 
tbe celebrated Dutch physician Boerhave to derire 
all diseases from disturbances of the most delicate 
fluids in tbe most delicate artery of the vessels ; tot 
example, inflammations from disturbances of globules 
of blood in the vasicles, and the like. 

. Frederick Hoffmann carried this singular theory still 
farther, by adopting, not tbe accidental obstractione 
of the disturbed motion, as Boerb&TC ^had done, but 
•n intensive eicess of the moving power itself, or, 
in a word, couTulsion, as the cause of all di»- 
esses. 

In as far as these systems indicated an extreme of 
materialism and referred even mental diseases to a stop- 
page in the Tcssels or to convulsions, the other extreme 
made its appearance directly in the celebrated Stahl. 
But even he was led to the adoption of his celebrated 
theory, by matters foreign from the subject, and far 
lemote from medicine. It was the pietism introduced 
by Spener and Franke that furnished him a point 
of departure when be pronounced the soul tbe plastic 
power of the body, the creator of the corporeal form, 
and declared all diseases to be a state of warfare, in 
which the soul is engaged with a foreign and hostile 
power^ in order to conquef and expel it from tbe 
body. This enemy, however, could be nothing else 
tiian the blood; and hence phlebotomy became the 
principal tbmg in this entirely new inetbod of 
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enre. Ptoperly jipeakitig, K .wU a medical preptn^ 
tioa for qaietism — for a wholly paasionlns repose 
ki Qoi. 

Men returned, hoire*er, very soon, to mMerialism 
md empirieiBm. CtariRoph Lndnig Hofflnann took 
hiS' departure from tke muscalar fibres, and traced 
a]l diseaseB from tkeir decay. DnesMS were to 
bim, literally, the partial comnteneement of pntre- 
fitotion. 

Stolt was the first historical and geographical phy- 
•ician ; tfaat is, he pointed out the great difierence and 
Tariationa of the sune disease, according to time and 
^ace; bat aa he mast needs have an irritable organ 
in man, — an orgas in the highest degree susceptible 
of all morbid influeacesi — in order to sceoont br those 
rariable influences, the gall seemed to him most snits* 
Ue for that purpose; and as, in hia judgment, all must 
naturally- depend upon removing the foreign con- 
tagious matter, be selected as hb universal remedy 
emetics. 

It was DOW an easy msttw for any other physician 
to point out a somewhat more conTenient way to 
bring about these ejections ; and Kiimpf entitled hin>* 
self really to great thanks from t world killed with 
emetics, by jAacing in his standard, floating famondy 
orer Germany, the clyster-pipe. 

Empiricism, uufmtunately, at that time adeptea 
nearly every thing at once, befi>re all the theorists. 
The race became tmnaturally efibminate ; men carried 
their hands in ma&; women broke their ribs by 
tight-lacing; perukes and frizzes, with powder and 
pomatum, obstructed the natural perflation, and M 
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on. Pe^u, manners were cormpted, mnd s sort of 
passion to look like an iovalid was more profHaUe 
to the physicians than every thing else. This was the 
age of the vapors, of coquettish faintiog fits, of interest- 
ing paleness and the like. . Id short, it was the golden 
age of the doctors and apothecaries,' and mankind were 
obliged to let blood, after Stahl ; to vomit, after Hoff- 
ntann ; to purge, after K^mpf ; and exhaust deep alem* 
bicB, after prescriptions a yard long, full of every stench 
of the old and the new world, in order to go back 
again finally, to Helmont's theory, that the real seat 
of disease was the atamach, disordered by doctoring. 

The predominant empiricism required, above all 
things, purifying and moderating; and, in this respect, 
Reil gave the first good example. After bim, a great 
multitude of Oerman pbysiciana distmgaisbed them- 
•elTea by oumeroua fortunate cures, by which a rich 
fund of experience was acquired, rather than the too 
trbitrary habit of systematizing. If they did any thing 
in literature it was chiefly for phyBiology. This was 
the case with Antenrieth, Mayer, Biel, Blum«ibacb, 
and others. In anatomy, Sommering distinguished 
himself more than any ; as chirurge<ms, Heister and 
Richter; and, as an accoucbeifr. Stein. As a popular 
physician, who endeavored to prevent diaeaaes by a 
philosophy of health, Hufeland gained universal respect. 
I cannot name here all the great physicians ; my purpose 
ia merely to Iwing forward the interesting phenomena of 
medical literature ; and this leads us back again Ironi 
the great merit of the empiricista to the achievements 
of the theorists ~~ not so great, perhaps, but more 
celebrated. An infinite deal has been done in the 
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q»eci>l treatmeal of particular disewei, or particular 
organs or remedies ; and ho man could read in a hun- 
dred years, all that baa been mitten in Germany on 
medical subjects. But even this affluence I must 
pass OTCr, since, though I might like to discuss 
single phenomena which are prominent on account 
of their importance or their rarity, I shottld only 
appear aojust towards the mass of the remainder; and 
since I am far from being sufficiently at home in 
this department I can only mention the theories 
of more general interest to the great public 

The discorery of animal magnetism, by Mesmer, 
was of the greatest importance to medical scienc«, 
inasmuch bb he introduced magnetical cures, and 
threw a surprising light npon Ibe whole proTince of 
pbysio-psychologj, aa has already been shown. But 
this spiritualizing of the bealipg art did not prevent 
materialism from becoming more and more gross. 
Empiricism overloaded itself with remedies of every 
description. Every moment some new remedy was 
discovered, or some old one rescued from oblivion 
by the historical study of medicine. The greatest 
arbitrariness prevailed in practice ; the aniious prac- 
titicmer thought he could not do enongh; the lively 
or. frivolous ventured upon 'a summary procedure, 
upon trials of what was simple. To escape from con- 
fusion, simple remedies were sought after instinctively, 
and the very first that had once been of service was 
gladly adiqited as the only remedy ; thus cold water, 
sweating, certain mineral baths, and so forth, which 
were to he efficacious in all sorts of diseases. 

Tho rtnggle after stmi^icity finally led, in o^^ 
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aitkm to the immeuorable iccumulation of metboda 
and prescriptions, to bomcBopathy. The cc^br&ted |Af 
aioian HifaDemaiia, Tetmned to the Byttero of Paracel< 
Sub, Bomewbat modified, and taught that cures moat 
ke efiected, not by Bcmie other thing, difierent, oppo- 
lite, (allc^ithic,) but by ^something akin, Bimilar, 
(faomcet^atbic ;) tbat diaeasea must he remored bj a 
remedj, which, in a aoand state of the body, would 
bave produced the same dueaee ; aad that medicines 
throngbout should be given simply, and oot in great 
quantities, since the eiternsl quantity and the internal 
activity were in inverse proportion. He has brought 
about an astonishing reiolution ia mediciDe. We 
stand in the same position towards the pbynciana aa 
in the time of the reformation towards the privsta. 
Then innotators in religion were opposed to tb« 
priestly hierarchy, and had to appeal to sound commoa 
sense, as well as to the interest of the laily, in oTder 
to gain the support of the laity, and to conquer with 
them. Innovators in medicine are now opposed to 
the hierarchy of doctors ; and they, too, appeal to the 
nnderstanding and the interest of the laity for support 
and' protection to the good causa. Is our underatand^ 
ing less qualified to try the medical controversy than 
formerly the theological T We shall see. Are we leas 
Interested in It 1 Surdy not. Every blow which the 
medical parlies strike each other falls back at lost upon 
ns, the patients ; and every thing good which thej 
discover torns finally to our advantage. Hethinks tbit 
gives us a vecy good right to inforra ourselves upon the 
principles according to which Uie physicians treat ns ; 
and it might sometimes be usafiil to remind them that 
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'thej are made fiw tbe sick, not the sick Tor tbem ; hr 
it has really often seemed as if Uie physicians uuagioed 
the latter. If the aatioaa have maintained thew in- 
terests against tbe priestly pover, — if they hare 
secured themselves against Hecular de^totiuu, by coo- 
alitutions and the freedom of the pres^ — why, in the 
name of common eense, should physicians enjoy the 
privilege of slaughtering us, without being called to 
accoiinl for it 1 Tbe homcBopathiBts take their stand 
•s reformers, and declare' to ua that the- physicians, 
with their hitherto prevailing allopathic method, bave 
levied oontribtttions upon us, without having helped 
US,' just as tbe priests did with the sale of indulgences ; 
they propose to us an extremely simple and universally 
intelligible medical theory, are angry at and complain 
of the blind rage of tbe predominant medical caste, 
which proclaims tbem heretics, and turn to us, the 
people, for protection against them. At the same 
time, a multitude of laymen come forward, who set 
Dp for champions of homoec^athy, as formerly Hntten 
and Sickingen set up for champions of Lutberauiam, 
because they consider themsdres hai^y in having been 
speedily healed, by bomo^opatbic cures, of inveterate 
diseases, and hold it to be their moat sacred duty to 
make all their suSisriag contemporaries participators 
of tbe like bliss. These are tbe facts. Should we, 
tbe laity, not give a hearing to .such urgent d» 
mands? What would bave become of the refor- 
mation had not the laity taken part in .it — if they 
had been frightened into thinking that theological 
eoatroversies extended beyond their horizon, and must 
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be lett to theolt^iins ■KhmI In Ibat caae, Lntbar 
wonld ha*« been burnt at the ttake. 

Th» ititer&KDoe of the Ikity ia not here accident^ ; 
it belongs eseeotiaHjT to the subject The whole 
honMBopathietl ■ystem rests upon the priuciple, that 
the patient know* u well u the phyBioiait that eei^ 
tain definite remedies may be preeetabliahed, which, in 
the infallibility of the theory of Hahnemann, gained 
hj experience, may be a» well known to the patient 
as to the physician himself. Nothing is left to tJte 
eaprice of the physician. The psiieat can himself 
determine to what runediee the Bynptoqte of bis dift- 
ease point him. 

A long time ago, homceopathy played a gi«at part 
among the ao called domeatic mcdioiBea. For exan^ 
[rfe, frosen limba were cured by anow, burnt limbs, by 
heat, and ao forth. At ui earlier period, the htMnceo- 
pathic method must ha?e been moat atrikingin vacciD»- 
tion, where nanifeatly the aame poison which produces 
(be disease ia used aa a ronedj. But stili, iif the 
whole history, of the medical art before Hahnematm, 
«M a trace of a honjceopatlueal sjiten is to he found. 
Theophtastus Paraeelsas, and HtiU more his diacifJe, the 
physician Oellius, not withoat fhme in his time, alone 
came pretty near it in their systems. Aa far as I kaow, 
BO moddm has yet called atteation to this coincideaoe, 
imd I will myself, therefore, do it here. Ciollius holds 
the absurd idea that those remedicB which esteroally 
tetemble Uie ayn^tems of disease, in fenn, «olor, and 
sraEJl, are tbe safest. But ridiculous ss this - la, A 
is but a ahon step front this theory to ttowBopalby- 
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£zten«l rBMmbknofl wonld lure only ta in aew- 
■cliriateBed intenuL But it i* icmarfcAble that his 
ph yu agn»mic0t iievtedies ire often, ia fact, reallj 
botatevpaibM, vfaere eztetnal rearanhlance acluallj h>- 
'COinpaiiies in iuternal one. Bat the moit TeimrkaUe 
thiog ia, that be KtaiBlained tbm operation of the 
wnalleet portiona of medicine, in rirtue of quality, 
«gaiDBt thst of large ptntiona, in virtne of quantity. 
Ia hia wotk, BasiluM Ckymxea, in the Gennan quarto 
edition, (Frankfort, Qottfried Tampachen, without 
date,) page SSt, he aays, " The hhU, or the proper form 
of erery thiog, bath more and mightier effects than 
the body or its matter can e*er have, aith every thing 
(eceiveth ita character from the form. From this 
foUowetb much that ia profitaUe ; as, firatly, for that 
die aick con take obd'uae a small weight of medicines 
much the more easily, aith many of tbem, therefore, 
would inucb liever die than ts anill down mhtAt 
beakers full of gross and filthy drinks ; secondly, for 
that, by the oft-timea ose of such medicinea, the stom- 
ach coneth to no harm, sith they p^ceive no bi^ 
derance to their working.^' Pity only that he confiftinda 
the soul, the spirit, the effect toa much with the 
external form. As to the reel, what he aays io this 
passage agrees word tot word with the doctiines of 
modern bonMaopUhy. 

The eonditicws, however, on which the remedy 
which produces the disease in a healthy body, ourea 
the same disease in the body -already aide, are the 
^following: first, the sick person must adhere to the 
most ri^d diet, to that ^a efiect of harmful food may 
not disturb that of the medicine ; aecobd, the me^ 
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ems itwlf must be nitirelj fliinple, or miXM ooij with 
periectly indifferent sabsbmees, auch u water, tugu 
of milk, and so forth ; third, tbe medicine must be 
l«lten in the smalleBt microBC<q>ic p<»tionfl, becanse 
the operation in virtue of its quality incieafles in the 
eame prc^ortion that ila mus diminiebes in quantity. 

This is all the magic of homiBopathy, esprmoed m 
fetr words. There is nothing anintelhgible, nothing 
unseemly, nothing myaterious, nothing extraordinary. 
Every body nnderstands the matter, and is struck by 
its simplicity and piol^bility. It depmds only on 
trial. Now, this trial has been made. There are 
many grateful laymen, who have made haste to vrile 
in praiiie of honKcopathy, to which they are indebted ' 
for cures long sought in vain from the allopathists ; 
and there are still more, who, «5thout having said any 
thing in public, hare talked with the same enthusiasm 
of the miracles of homosopathy, visibly performed on 
themselves or their friends. 

On the other side, complunts have again been 
made of cbsjlatanry ,- the bonReopatbists have been 
reviled and despised to the utmost ; and it has at leut 
been shown that they cannot give help in all cases ; 
that their system has not yet been suffidently applied 
to experience ;. hence all sensible physicians, who oaa 
qipreciate the value of the new method, apply the 
old uetbod oniversally, where it is borne out by 
experience. 

As the controversy Is not yet over, — as it is renewed 
at times here and therewith the greatest ardw, — no 
general view of the literature devoted to it oin be 
obtaioed. It is very abundant; it already amotmu 
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to eereral buadred pvnphleU, from the mofrt learned 
and serious down to the wittiest and cosraest. 

The cholera cauaed a divBrsion of both parties. 
Neither honuB^athj bot allopathy was of any avail 
■gatiurt it. So much the more, however, was written 
■gainst it. Within two jeara, several hundred worts 
were coiiq>o«ed, whose aole value consista in the 
description and hiatorjr of the disease, and perhaps 
in the fact that they prove how little is known. 

Let UB now leave medicine, which is only coin 
cemed in combating a hostile Datore, in order to pasa 
over to those sciences and arts by which afriendlj 
nature is fostered, and by which her richest treasores 
are won. The literature of econ<Hny and industry 
is very ahnndant. As long as the GermanH lived 
more in the effectioaB, and, consequently, in the whole 
period of the middle ages, down to the ead of the 
Tefbrmation, the theocratical system prevailed. Since 
the understanding gained the predominance, the 
physiocrat ical has taken the place of the earlier sys- 
tem. Then, man lived in God, and rentmciation of 
the world was Ae highest object he strove to reach. 
Now, we firmly embrace nature, and the enjoyment 
(^ the world has become the highest good. The 
understanding has made it its most pressing duty to 
minister to the enjoyments of the senses, and, cons^- 
qoentiy, to physical w^l-being also. We apply all oar 
Mgacity and power of combination to turn nature to 
good aooount, — to force from her the treasures and 
the cnjoymtatts which are to give us ddight. This ia 
« nainrst mA praiseworthy effi>rt, if, in the struggle 
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for eaitUj good, the btgber good of tb* mind is 
not utterlj neglected. 

Melioration u the aim of the phgtiocnUi. They 
wish to strengthen and ennoMe the prodoctire power 
of nature, to increase tnd improTe her productionsL 
la both, intelligence has done wonders. The cnlti- 
TatioD of the earth has borne richer frnits than that 
of men. Tbe soil, the *^etaUe and animal world, 
have willinglj and gratefuHj yielded to improrement. 
The labor and art of man are striring to convert 
the rude earth, which Adam first tilled, into a paradise 
again. On the spot where hogs and deserts were, 
blooming gardens rise, filled with foreign and noble 
ffuits and animals. Tillage and cattle-breeding hare 
trained and cultivated Nature, unfolded her powers 
to the highest degree, and imparted to her, eiva 
where she seemed weak and poor, foreign blessings 
by engrafting. By transplanting, grafting, and cross- 
ing, vegetation, as well as the animal world, in our 
rough regions, has been enriched and refined ; just as 
man was improved cootemppraneouHly by the adoption 
of foreign intellectual products. But, as our own 
intellectual production and activity is more compre- 
beoeive and more important than that instructitHi from 
abroad, so, in a material regard, fabrieatiiM, or tbe 
Vtificial elaboration of the produoboas of nature, is the 
most important The productions of nature acquire 
tboir higher value only by tbe use which can be 
made of Uiem. Hence arises, by means of art, a 
second nature, for a nearer,, more delicMe, and more 
^ritual service of man. By muufactures, not only 
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tre enjoyments created for as which nature cannot 
directly furnish, but human power and penetration 
■re infinitely increased, and consequently the perfec- 
tion of the race is, at die ume time, promoted. 
Without tbeae manufactures, which fiimish the mind 
with the instruments of its actifity in all directions, 
nature would remain forever imperfect Without 
them, Boience and art, in their most glorious phe- 
, would be altogether impossible. For our 
I and OUT works of art, we need both instru- 
ments and artificiHilyprepared materials, without which 
we can accomplish nothing. Not only the enjoy- 
ment of life, but the cultivation and elevation of the 
mind, depends upon ttus material culture. The foslei- 
ing of that, therefore, which has advanced so far, aitd 
which embraces every thing in our days, has become 
our gain and our glory. 

Commerce is directly connected with this materia] 
culture, inasmuch as its object is the circulation and 
exchange of the products of nature and art. As 
every thing is talked and written about, commerce, 
too, has found a place in literature. It has been 
leduced to a scientific ^stem, and, at the same time, 
properly estimated in its historical phenomena. The 
most, however, has been written, thus far, upon its 
deficiencies, obstructions, and necessary improve* 
ments. 

Commerce is originally based upon a mere exchange 
of products which one country produced in superfluity, 
and imparted to other countries which were laboring 
under a deficiency. Then the love of gain became 
connected with it, while one country partly valiied. 
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ita productions higher tbu tboM vhich it received 
IB exchange, partJj created bj forcible meitnfl a 
Bonopoly of production and eiqiortatioB, partly caused 
by artificial means an iBereaaing watt of its pro- 
d«ctioM amotig ita customers. In this commercial 
policj, the Phmnicians were fonnerly very adroit, 
u the English are now. Finally, the original end 
sf commerce was wholly lost si^ of, and mere 
gain was made the principal pmnt to soeh a de^ee, 
that commerce became nothing but a game of ehanco 
played by individuals. Now, the idea of an article 
of oommMce was extended from objects of necessity — 
which one coantry was destitute of, and another po»> 
BMMd in snperAuity — to all poseiUe objects. Every 
Ihing became a snperfluity as soon as its sale brought 
■ profit, and every thing became a neceasary whose 
purchase secured the same profit. The art now con- 
■isted only in turning all property into moviblee, atamp- 
mg it as merchuidise, and promoting its circulation. 
The means for this end was money, into which every 
Other possession coald be converted. By means of 
tnooey, every poeseaaioa could be alienated, adapted to 
exchange, made a movable ; but, at the same time, in 
place of its naMral and permanent value, an artificial 
and variable one was introduced; and on this rise 
and fall of prices the speeolalions of buying and 
Belling were calculated. To perfect the commereid 
ifstem, only one step more was wanting ; and that atep 
was taken by giving credit the broadest extent. AilM 
all imaginaUe physical and even intellectual goods 
bad been turned into merchandiae, and converted 
to noney, the money needed only an indefinite 
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trtifictal iaWease, to give to cominerciid interconrae 
the greatest possible extent, anil tfae greatest poaaible 
i^iditj. With borrowed capital, ttie in6at prodigious 
epieculationa could be made ; and, with means a 
hundred timN enlarged, profits a hundred times as 
great might be' acquired. , At the same time, however, 
by means of the ajatMo of interest, a new and safer 
article of trade Was furnished to the monej-dealers, 
whicb, canied to a great extent, again threw all other 
eommereial (^ratiora into tfae shade, m the system 
of public loans. The triumph of modem - commerce 
was reached when prc^ts were secured from borrowed 
eapttal by losing, and tlitis s(»nethiDg was made 
out of nothuig. ' 

The original and'uaturBl trade in products naturally 
snflers exceedingly from this money-dealing, because 
Ae profits honestly made by -it are turned again, in 
diat aeeond and higher commerce, to .merchandise,' 
and exposed to a ,new risk. Hundreds of times, the 
gains of dealing in [Hrodu^ arelost in money-deaHngs ; 
and the latter eouMahtly diminish the former, as 
all artificial property diminishes natural property, and 
all unreal valne diminishes real. Whatever the money 
speenlators make out of the nothing with which 
tbey began, jiut so much is subtracted from the 
■ometbing of ^ . original possessors. One rich 
mraey^eder makes ten or a hundred poor dealers 
in merchandise: Commerce in' products sufiers in 
Getoaaoy from oibet restraints besides. Ws Germans 
iti part are ourselves prodocere, and in part are invited 
to a very profitable tfanait trade by our situatioa 
is the very heart of Europe. Bnt this rery advan- 
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Miga, which we hire to- ei^p, -in a gm^ degree in 

the impefmeBts to iittde in oM nnmarilime oauii47> 
The gnaX intnest of the oBtioa ib Morifieed' ta thft 
ptttj interest ot the trAuniy. 

ThS' mtval eSbct of the pbynooratiQal, induslrial; 
and ctMnmeroial sjBlem is imtt^nvaUe, and mirlui, 
SMre than. an.j thit^ dse, Aa obaneler of th» preMUt 
ttme. AU tbe. iavc^tion and pvoNiM of a mt mj^it^ 
•f BMO ma to phyaieal onjaproeat, or metelf to 
gaining tbe- ■awas reqoiaite ^i^to. i&ary blw^ 
wants to gtt ntonef by indoatrj oi trade, ta anjoy, 
or eren-nerel; to here; for ^gar. mindB, too. often 
confound mere ricbes with the mjoynMat wUcb tbej. 
■Bght prooQin b; thak meana. Tbougfa' weiltli i> 
inrlnrfl suhed to- Mpport ersrf tbii^ beantifal and 
gneat, slill it a^ves only as a meana. But when. iA 
oadj saneo to mmiatcx to ndgai «iqO}nBeBt» anA 
pleasHMa, at is c«en raia«l to tbe rank of an. end 
inMead of- a meaoe, it ia thetoBghlj pernioioua Th* 
now pntelent Inxary, and tbe- lore of ^awra whiob 
baa taken posaeaaioa. of all. cIbbbm, ia *, angler evil 
ifian aTuice. This !b. utteriji vnlgat- aad iDiamoua, 
and oomipb men ta.the.oeTy co». Hea alw^a weift 
eilrav^ant and lusarious: aa. boob bb, th^ had any. 
dung, hot have.nam been mt aarjciaaans and, graiping' 
aa Qow. Tbe prtnoipal olqeat is- not now. Is tsi]^, 
hat to gain. ExgoytoBia is uttedy faigiMten- in tbe 
leal to poasMs. Hende, notlliBg is. ao ingeBiauB aa 
Ae metbodr of gaia in Ooi- tknea, and noHiing is 
MOTS sbeutd and dei^aMe dnn die wajt oi enjofins - 
idiat baa be^ gained -7-. tfaaa ftieiplaaanaea of- naaltlu 
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We eannot but admire the severe stmggleB, tlia 
InrfoBtry, the genias, of thoK who are gaining; but, 
fbr the most part, we can cnly smile st the use tiief 
make of their gains. This partly grows ont of tba 
circumstance that most men derote themselres to 
gain more to' escape the erils of poverty than to enj*^' 
the hai^ness of wealth. Their efforts are rMhef 
negatively calculated against poverty, than positively 
for tVeattb. There are accordingly bat few io pro- 
portion who actually attain to enjoyment: most people 
must merdf secure themselveB from want: faenc^ 
the labor ia nnch more important and more interesting 
tiAa its reanlL 

Bnt that all bsman endeavors are Uius devoted 
to gain, and must be so, is certainly a very melanchidf 
trait of our ^e, in comparison with the preceding; 
One cannot live withoat money ; be must try to get 
h to save himself fi'am perishing; he mnst try to 
get something more, because something leas threatens 
liiita with a civil death. Therefore it is in^ressed 
open cliildren's minda from tbeir earliest years, thnlt 
a this world, their only vocation is to get a living) 
and to consider gain as the highest object of lifib 
^Education begins with stamping on them the mark of 
a beast of burden, that mum earn his daily food. The 
imrst of it is, that every means seems to be aaactified 
the noment it ministers to the end of gain. The crin* 
ioal law alone oontams the exceptions to the nile; 
exoeptions which morality wooM have to make ark 
Kld<Ha regarded. The love of money roots ont tbt 
bolieet feelings of the heart; and most mnriages st« 
«micluded only on principles of trtde. Pei^e in^nM 
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after the money of the I^de, not bei peTsonal charmg 
or her viitue. PhilanthT<^j and integrity BuSer moet 
in thia chaae after iponey. Man ruins his feUow-man 
for purposes of gain; he cheats under legal ftHUu; 
he c<»nmits a multitude of murdeTS, wholly anseen, 
but none the less wicked, by adroitly ousting his 
rifals. Even tlie fedings of honor, patriotism, and 
piety, are pcnsoned by req>ect for money. It is not 
the common and ancient evil of corruption which is 
here spoken of, hut an evil wholly new, nniietsally 
^tended, and far more dangerous. Nearly alt public 
mra, even the priests themselves, make their salaries 
the principal object of attention. Nay, even states 
themselves have, to look to profit, and engage in com- 
merce because they cannot exist without money. ' Pri- 
vate life, as well as' public, is thereby transformed 
from its v»y foundations. 

Formerly the man was respected, hat now it is onlj 
the money. Power itself borrows its means <Hily from 
money ; and the most sacred authority is badly off if it 
have no money. All faith and superetitioo, on which, 
in earlier times, power, dignity, and legitimaey rested, 
hare been melted donn into the only faith — the faith 
in money. Tlie richest state is the most legitimate, and 
the richest private man is the noblest. Money tole- 
rates no other distinction thaa that of its poasessois. 
It disarms every other power, outehines all Other 
^lendoT. But it has, fur this reason, really inbp- 
duced, SO tar as it was passible, -into practical lif«, 
that phairtom of the ideologists,' universal equality. 
Moiwyisthe key to every thiug;' and. that. key every 
body may frsd. Quality of wealth, or the want 
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of it, has confounded all classes. The rich Jew Js 
Mrned isto a baron; the poot ban» becomes a corn- 
Jew; nay, there ate piineea nfao lire on [^Miaionai 
and Jem who paj th^m. 

We bare alTeadj apoken, white upon the Subject 
of politics, of political economy) bb a new science, 
which ia at length destined to introdiice order bid co- 
herence siQong the diaconnected ^orts of the spirit 
of buBineea. I do not propose, in thia [dace, to go into 
the particulars of economical, induatrial, and com- 
mercial literature. I merely observe that, among the 
teachers of raral economy, Thaer baa gained the greav 
eat c^ebrity, as Eisner has in cattle-brebding, partio- 
nlariy in the tmproted breed of sheep; and that a 
nuItitHde of provincial journals, and muiuals, and 
instructions, rival each other in rendering popular intel- 
ligenoe, WiUi respect to production, as acute as pcMsi* 
ble. No less has been done for industry, end all possible ' 
directions of mechanical activity. Beckmaiih, among 
u«, laid the foundatitm of the Iltenitute devoted to 
the mechanic arts. Dingier's polytechnic journal is the 
Ibading organ for these subjects in Geribany ; Kriinitz, 
in his gigantic wotk, collected alt the oI<Ier technd* 
logioal information ; innutiierable dementarj books -~ 
femong which the many works designed fbr popular 
information, by Fo[^e, are conspicuons — are devoted 
to instractioD in single trades and handicrafll. 
Anmng the tbeoriea of oommersial science, tbtt 
of Murhard is distii^ished. Histories <^ Qermaq 
commerce have been written by Fiacher, Sartori- 
tu, and by Oubctti with Teferenoe to particular 
branches. 

T" 
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Of physical geography we have already spoken. 
Uathematical geogtaphj was first cultivated in (he 
age of Luther, by Apianus and Lorttus. Sebaatian 
AliinBter drew the first useful maps, asd Mercator, 
who died IS94, invented the projection of charts, in 
whose net-work all countries are marked out even at 
present. Cluver gained a great reputation by hia 
Latin compend of ancient and modem geography; 
Merian, by his topographies, adorned with innumera- 
ble engravings; Homan, by hia .mq>s, which for a 
time satisfied every want, and had a prodigious circu- 
lation. With Hiibner begaii the modern, eacyclope- 
dical method, atatistical details with Bushing, and se- 
verely scientific treatment with Gatterer. Since then, 
Qaspari, Hassel, Cannabich, Stein, Volger, and oth- 
ers, have distinguished themselves as the most in- 
dustrious collectors and arrangers in mathematico- 
political geography. In projecting maps, at present, 
BerghauB, the Herder Institute of Freiburg in Brisgow, 
Ruble von Lilienstern, and the very popular Stieler, 
enjoy a preeminent and brilliant reputation. The 
various land aurveys, and the military charts of single 
ktates in the German confederacy, as vretl as a multi- 
tude of special maps, of single provinces, mountains, 
and ifae like, far surpass all the achievements of 
earlier t^mes, although even here something remains 
to be done. The numerous topographies or descrip- 
tions of particular places, from Valrasor's excellent 
4Mcriptii»i of Krajn to EbeFs Switzerland, have 
MmiJar merit. 

Our literature of travels is very copious. Al- 
though we had no part in the empire of the sea. 
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and no colonies, yet educated Germuia have always 
been great travellers. The first accoiinta of tr'arels, 
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QtotgB, m tbc Engliah flerrtce, made swl dcRiIbod 
tk« first ecMntifio vojige round the worid, with Cap- 
tun Cogk. Other and not leas celebrated TOyageB 
Tound tbe world were made in the Kusaian service, 
by Knieeasten), Langidorf, Bellinghaiiani, Otto von 
Koteebue, the *on of the poet. Likewise, Pi^m, 
Qeorgi, and others, e^lored the interior of Rusna, 
in the Ruasian serrice; Gmdin, Siberia; Ledel»r, 
{he Altai MoantaioB; Parrot, Uonst Ararat; Klaproth 
and Kupfer, Mount Caucasus ; Eichwald, the regions 
of the Caspian Sea; and Eogelhardt, tbe Ural. ]ji 
tbe service of Denmuk, Gusten Niebahr made bis. 
celebrated journey to Arabia and Persia. 

One of the ttiost remarkable travellers was Bnrck* 
bardt of Basle, who, in the English service, travelled 
through Arabia, Syria, and Nubia, preached at the 
tomb of tbe prophet as a He hnnimedan doctor, and 
finsJIy died of the plague in %ypt, in 1817. Tbe 
works of all these trfivdlsra are scientific masterpieces 
of the first rank. 

Germany began by degrees to travel at her own 
flxpcuse, and ft^ ber own ends. At the bead of tbia 
Mir series of celebrated travellers Hands Alexander 
ton Humboldt, who gained the highest r^ratation, not 
only among the Germans, bat among alt tbe Europeaa 
travellers, and takes, unquestioBably, the foremost 
place, without either Englishman or Frenchman's dis^ 
puling it with him. He is the Napoleon oOiatuTalist^ 
who comprehended and steveyed all with bis prond 
glance ; who Stood upon the Oordilleras sad tbe Altai; 
«nd before whom all the kingdonu and provinees <tf 
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WmcEi, who Tuited Brazil; .OtiUlaff, tbe missioDarj, 
•ad the Pnusiin msrinei Mejer, who have been in 
Cbina, and so forth; to my nothUi^ of iiiiiHii>eraU« 
trarelhn in tbe conntriea of Ennqw. 
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va rosBCAi, racuuAsns of the gsuiaik 

It is just in our age, wfaieb Beeaw: ta htn Mn«» 
dired all peooTiaitty, uid whictiy in the most matlay 
ind erca aelf-coDtrBdictorjr disorder, tlTBjff apM 
what ia noM foTcign, that we bare to oall to mind 
an earlier time, wheo. die German q>irit, adberit^ 
•tzietlf to ita oini pecoliacities, waa diatinguiahed from 
etiierat and aurpaaaed theiab; drawing from itaelC 

The pecaliM quality of tlie Garraan oharaelet is 
the romantic. Allkooj^ tbe name reminda ns of tfaa 
Romwa, yet the Aing ia Qerman. Tfak ia certain, 
botIkbi9toriea]l7 and pbiloaopbioall;. 

Wtiwut the intervention of the aneient Germam, nei« 
Ibes Romaai ixn Qreeka, neither Christendom nor tb« 
East, wonldhave produced that wfaichwecaJl theroman* 
tie. It must be admitted that all these elements an 
Uended in the poetiij of the middle ages; but the Godi 
man element ia the paedominating one. Cbristianit;, 
rnxnij eoBDeoted with the Orient^ spirit, did not yet 
paduee romanticisin, properlj so called; thia uih 
qucationaUf followed only in the train of Qermao 
miration. 

The Germans eame forward aa enemies of the 
intuiue would, which ijiey laid in. ruins, and their 
••■tetnpt fio^ whieh waa increased by ChTiatianitr- 
Hence antique poetry exercised no influence upon, theatt. 
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On the contrary, after their conTereion, they adopted 
fe Christian dement into their old pagan heroic poetry, 
and after the croaades they added etill an Oriental 
one. The ancient heroic poetry remained the basis 
of romanticism; the romantic subject was invariaUy 
the German knight, who achieved great deeds of 
bmery. But these deeds were not limited as in the 
incient heroic poetry of the nortii, and partly in the 
oldest German heroic lays, to the wild di^ay of 
force ; but they receired higher objects in the regkm 
<rf Christian faith. The ancicatt and undefttyed 
Tigttr became suhsenient to the loftier ideas of Chri»- 
tUnity, and was softened by spiritual seltconqu«st. 
Romantic h(Hior and love bad, however, belonged to 
tin Germene, eren in the days of their paganism. 
If we 6ttd, fiirther, that, since the cmsades, a tendency 
to ingenious allegories, to apothegms, parables, and 
ftUes, and, fiaally, to a fantastic accumulation of 
strange adventures, has been introduced into German 
poetry, we may, indeed, ascribe this also to the influ- 
ence of the Oriental spirit with which the Germans 
became familiar, in the age of the Hohfinstauffen line ; 
but still the ancient Edda proves that this Orientalisin 
lay originally in the German mind. 

The predominating German principle in the roman- 
ticism of the middle ages, shows itself also in r^ard to 
iangnage, by the exclusion of antique measures and the 
introduction of the genuine German rhyme. Rhyme 
was adopted, along with German metree, even by those 
nations in whose language the Latin dialect was most 
ci^wdally retained, as the Italians, Spanidi, and 
Fraieh. 
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The pure Gennan origin and chuacter of Gothic 
arcbilecture are no leaa decided ; for that which dis- 
tingaisbes it from Byzantine, Moorish, and antique art, 
is the ptopet German element; and this element ia 
the most important part. This, too, is uoiveraallf 
acknowledged. 

If we investigate further the psychologtcal compo* 
nents of the romantic, we shall soon find that ths 
proper germ of it is the German heart, the profound 
sentiment, that lore, under many forms, which was 
introduced into life as well as into art hy the Germans 
first, and displaced the antique, UDseDlimental mode 
of thinking and liring, which regarded the senses and 
the understanding only, and wavered between passion 
and philosophy. 

We shall see this more clearly, if we analyze more 
doeely the component parts of the romantic. 

The consecration of women and of love itself, by 
adoration of the earthly beloved object, is purely of 
German origin, and I might cdl this the leading trait 
of the romantic- 
Delight ia the beauties of nature, and the admiration 
of noble landscapes and views ; the poetical passion for 
travel ; the incliaation to settle down in some remote 
and beautiful country, particularly in the sottth, not 
&om necessity, but horn love ; and even the sensibilityi 
not to the idea of country or state, but to the wety 
natal spot ; homesicknesa, — all these yearnings of 
the human heart for nature and the aspect of the 
country, which form such an essential ingredient of 
the romantic, are originally German. 
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The exhibition' or personal fedtng ; the unhridled 
fieedotn which breaks through all laws, all conr^ir 
lions, ail forms; which lays bare the inmoM nature 
of the indiTidual, from the holiest secret of honor 
and )o*e, to the most capricious freaks of humor, 
or the most ludicrous self-betrayal of vanity and 
weakness, — this rich fountain of romantic poetry has 
also sprung up in the Qerman character. It was 
as unknown to the orderly ancients, as to the sab* 
misaive Orientals. 

I will carry the analysis no farther. That roroantio 
and glowing life in us can never bo wholly reduced 
to ideas of tbe understanding, and its tnexhaustibla 
depth is precisely its leading charm. 

In the most ancient times, the strength of German 
feeling did not manifest itself in art, but only in tbe 
poetical and heroic spirit of the nation, in the passion 
for wandering and for adventures, and in the love 
of woman. Tbe noblest thing which Taiutus relates 
of our ancestors is, that they reverenced something 
holy in our ancient mothers. We Germans are tbe 
obUdreu of love; other nations, whose ancestors 
treated their women with contempt, like slaves, are 
only tbe children of sensual passion. 

At length, in the middle ages, after the German 
character had come into manifold cooflict with the 
Roman, Christian, and the Oriental ; aAer the kindred 
elements had usimilated and blended together, but 
peculiarities, by jostling with what. was foreign, had 
beeo still more sharply defined, this German character 
became self-consoions and objective, and went forth 
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into An exteroal world of art. Or we m«y regard it 
in this way too : The German conquered the Roman, 
and became his beir. He became the master of Eu- 
rope. His narrow and homelike reach of view becuaa 
extended, and life pictured itself to him in colors 
of wondrous beauty, in church, in state, and in man* 
ners. But still, in the full vigor of bis youth, he 
transferred his spirit and his affections to the sceoes 
which he had formed around him, for his honor and 
delight, out of the ruins of the ancient world. Ac- 
cording to his own fancy he built his churches, fais 
castles, his wealthy cities, even though he bad bor- 
rowed the first hint of them from the Greeks and 
Romans; and after his own fancy did he create bis 
domestic life, bis costume, his social manners, bis 
songs, and bis poeiic world, almost wholly ind^endent 
of ancient models. 

At that lime, therefore, life itself was wholly per- 
vaded by the poetical spirit and the sentiment of the na- 
tion, and a perfectly original whole sprang up therefrom. 
On the contrary, we see, in a later age, ait sepa- 
rated from life; an art preserved merely in books, 
or in a few princely galleries, as a lifeless treasure, 
and as an aristocratic privilege, in contrast with the 
inaipid reality of all the rest of life. But when art 
and life parted company, all originality also ceased, 
and we became slavish imitators of the ancients and 
of foreigners. 

This, in a few words, is the history of our art 
and poetry. But so great a falling off must b« 
more closely looked into, and may possibly be m- 
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The unbiased aentiment of the Geimana had 
been sarreodered wholly and unreserfedly to roman- 
ticism. The narrow policy, however, of the papal 
see abused this noble poetical enthusiasm. Political 
passions and rices of e?ery description poisoned the 
chnrch, cteated confusion in the empire from above 
and from abroad, and the resistance from below and 
from within, from the vigor and aSections (^ the people, 
was too weak, because the people still continued in a 
state of eDcfaaotment, were still dazzled aa b j a celes- 
tial apparition, and did not discover, behind the mask 
of the holy father, the ugly phiz of the devil. Tfaa 
nation was ruined by its good faith, by its noble 
enthusiaam; it was too honest; it still knew nothing 
of hypocrisy and knavery. In spite of its noble power, 
it allowed itself to be stabbed behind, liketa hero at 
prayer, or to be poisoned, as if in the very chalice. 

When at length the German nation, stung with 
the terrible pain, became suddenly aware of the 
treachery of a thousand years, it fell into a sort 
of fury, and hurled aside, like the delirious bride, 
the hated jewels and the ornaments of her ancient 
roses and myrtles, or as Hercules threw from himself 
the poisoned marriage garment of Dejanira;then the 
ancient objects of ardent devotion, of the moat 
burning love, were rejected as talismans of hell, as 
the instruments of diabolical seduction, and in 
place of boundless confidence, distrust as deep ap- 
peared ; in place of the contentment of love fancying 
itself h^)py, q)peared the harsh feeling of repentance 
for having been sacrificed to an unworthy object, and 
a vacuity and a dissatisfied resignation, a morose difr 
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dain of conadation. Time cured this wouad at last ; 
the old love catne baok no more, but in its place 
arou the love of diesipatioa, &i*oIit;, roluptuoasHess, 
passion for variety, jast as in the case of an unhappy 
lover, to whom time at last grons tedious, and he 
is still unaatiafied with his Dew dissipations. 

Hence creative art ceased to adorn life after the 
reformation ; churches, cloisters, castles, cities, were 
detnotished ; what was left of the unfinished cathedrals 
remained unfinished. The poor and unbelieving age 
had neither money nor heart to complete what a 
wealthy and pious age had begun. From manners, 
too, disappeared the ancient charm of love; and 
beauty, and joyouanesB vanished with it As, fortu- 
nately, all the good had been Qernian, the bad could 
only be brought from abroad, and thus every thing 
hecune bad now, not in a German, but in a foreign 
fashion. 

. Qothic Architecture became now the object of con- 
tempt and ridicule, and there was nothing higher than 
a tasteless Jesuits' college, in the new Roman style, 
or a princely jdeasure palace, in the style of the botn- 
bastio architecture of Versailles. 

The ancient religious paintings were no less de- 
spised, uid nothing would do but the affected ardors 
of the Holy Saint FranciB, Saint Ignatius, which had 
been imitated from the later and corrupt Itidians, and 
the allegcaical ooro&ations and deifications of mighty 
potentates uid heroes in hag wigs, as irell as the 
Toluptuous pastoral scenes, which wese imitated from 
the French. The pecnliar spirit of the nation waa 
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•till found at most in the comerB, whither it bad 
crept, as if for fear aad sharae, and where il did 
things which are wont to be doae only in corners. 
Hence the cattle-pieces and the tipsy boors, the cow 
of Potter and the heard by Denner, the tooth-drawer 
and the heads of herrings, the broomsticks and lemon- 
peels, which, in this Tulgarity of the subjects, still 
showed the greatness of the talent that had degraded 
itself so low. 

The beautiful old costumes, which exhibited every 
power of man and every chartn of woman, were made, 
in the same way, to yield to foreign dresses, and 
these became uglier every ten years. The beautiful 
human body was turned into a caricature. As the; 
•et aside their own sense, in the head, and adopted 
another's, so, on the bead, too, they demised their 
own hair, and subjected it to the tyranny of peruques 
and top-pieces some hundred years, which, varying 
from the fuU-bottomed wigs to sleek little rat-tails, 
o<^ied after nearly the whole series of beasta. The 
bat went along with all these changes. The beautilid 
and convenient attire was by degrees reduced to the 
form of the absurd, unmanly, and senseless dress- 
coat, which we wear at the present day. With the 
other sex, the metamorphoses of frizzes, bonnets, and 
coils, stays, hoop-petticoats, and other petticoats, were 
still more various ; but in all changes, fashion main- 
tained, unalterably, three laws; the dress must be 
unnatural — it must be ugly — it must be un-^erman. 

The poetic art became «qually d^eneiate and fell 
under a foreign rule. It was carried so far, in a 
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Hhoit time after the wara of ibe reformation, that the 
poets themselvea actu ally un] earned our language: the 
learned stilt wrote onily in Latin; the uulearued affected 
to overload their mother tongue with foreign words 
from the modern languages ; and there was an even 
chance of this motley mixture of langitages being 
legitimated in German, as had happened in English. 

The disappearance of old German art was imme- 
diately followed by a wholly rude, warlike, and barba- 
rous period. Then the more favored spirits began 
again to draw something of art from abroad. Some 
of the princes collected foreign statues and pictures, 
snd transferred Italian and French architects to their 
courts. Some learned poels translated French, ao- 
tique, and English works, and iinitated them slavishly, 
iii order to make themsetves resemble their more 
aristocratic neighbors.' But these lesthetical TBgarira 
remained only the affair of the upper and educated 
classes; they cottld not become a popular affair, 
and the people hardened in their uncultii^ated bar> 
bari»n. 

It was felt, at last, that this separation of art from 
life was unbecoming, and it was proposed to connect 
them again together. Architecture was more and 
more adapted to convenience ; poets and the gerire 
painters chose scenes from real life for the sub- 
jects of their representation. But architecture did 
not, therefore, become more beautiful, and even the 
pictures of life from the modem world, which were 
spread abroad, particnlarly under the name of novels, 
uid tragedies and comedies of common life, had no 
pretensicms to beauty. Attempts had only been made 
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(0 improve what twd become bad. They wanted to 
go b&ck to nature, and forgot that the whole condition 
of the pTeseot waa unnatural. 

A romantic reaction now followed. These praises 
of modern unnaturalness were rejected, as they should 
be, and the genuine Germanism of ancient times waa 
■gain brought out. In this a. mistake was again 
made. The old, which has disappeared, can no 
more be artificial]; charmed back anew. The attempt 
proved to be unsuccessful, just in proportion to the 
sublimity and majesty of the prototype which was 
intended to be attained. For the completion, or the 
mere imitation of the ancient cathedrals, money, aboTO 
all things, was wanting.' In painting only, the so 
called Nazarenes, and in the yet cheaper literature, 
the so called Germanizers, were able to conjure up 
the ancient romantic forms, dresses, and poetical 
melodies. But this dream of the middle ages g<hi- 
tinued a dream, and was derided by every body who 
wanted to enjoy heartily the present life, or expected 
of the future a natural regeneration of life, and not 
a mere artifioial appearance. 

In the truth alone, in the right Bj^rebension of 
the mdancht^y discord between our art and our life 
idonei have the greater poets of modem times raised 
themselves above the wrelche^esa of the intUatomm 
peeui; and they have done it, indeed, either with 
tragical dignity, or with ptulosophiea] irony, or with 
^adsome humor, which never deserts the tealthy- 
minded man, even in misiortaiie. 

Hence the great dominion of the understanding 
orei ^ feelings, which is so injorioast taking into 
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view the whole extent of our art, becomes most 
admirabte in the individual. But as that can bj no 
meana be changed ; aa the entire nation has not jet 
recovered froin its decline, has not yet letarned to 
a full feeling of its ancient power ; as the individual 
seeks in vain, b; every artificial Etimulant, to get up 
this feeling in himsdf, — this individual must be permit- 
ted to emancipate himself privately, as such, aa well 
aa be can ; and the more solitary he feels himself, 
the more richly will he furnish his inward world 
with dreamy images and thoughts, which must supply 
the place of that which reality fails to afford him. 
This is, however, the riches of reflection, and not 
of immediate feeling. It is not received as a gift, 
but must be acquired. It is not, however, impartially 
distributed, as something belonging ia coranion to all, ■ 
but it is kept niggardly and coquettishly employed. 
Even the greatest abilities, under these circumstances, 
are not free from the obstinacy and the onesidedness 
of a personal character formed in solitude. Here the 
pride of mental superiority breaks out involuntarily with 
&11 its arrogance, and there we see the petty spirit of 
a Narcissus, eyeing himself with amorous glance and 
womanish weakness all day long, because these talents 
find themselves before an indifferent public, devoid 
of will and judgment, which has long been accu^ 
lomed to take every thing as it is, and because no 
noble career of public life guards them from the 
insolence and caprices of solitude. A bard in ancient 
Greece, an old knight, a burgher, in the midst of 
stirring and active life, could not possibly catch the 
aristoeratic whims which are most abundant among 
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the most gifted of onr poets and thinkers ; because 
these, in their studies and far away from practical 
life, in the hot air of teapots and stoves, must, of 
aeceontj, fall into every sort of strange absurdities. 
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On the summit of ibe ages, aafTejing the work 
of many centuries, or in the contre of the present^ 
which is insatiable in new inventions, and scourged 
bj shifting fashion tu by a fury, where every hody 
wants every thing, the oldest, the newest, the last, 
and the first, and where, prop^ly speaking, the di- 
rect aim of men is to force the moat heterogeneous 
things into an unnatural union, — in such an age, 
the scientific ^irit could not fail to be attracted to 
the task of bringing order out of the poetical chaos, 
of seeking unity in the immeasurable variety, and of 
tracing every thing back to an ultimate principle of 
taste. 

But the practice of art required, too, elementary 
books. The more the beautiful passed oat of nature 
into art, out of its proper immediate being and lift 
into producing forma in lifeless materials, and, finally, 
even out of plastic art into poetry, from the visible 
form into the mere word, and into the imagination, 
the more did the salhetic feeling of nature diaappaar. — 
the inborn sensibility for the beaatiful, which exists 
before all refiection, and is only blunted by it Now, 
roles had to come to the aid of the weakeited sensi- 
bility; the schools of art grew richer and richer in 
niles and words, the power they became in beauqr. 
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Hanf as are the theories and histories of, art al- 
ready, and much aa thej cODtaio that is excellent, 
they hare never yet perfectly satisfied the want ; and 
a food theory of taste still belongs to the class of 
things to be piously hoped for. The cause of our 
never having been perfectly satisfied with those which 
we already possess, seems to me to consist particularly 
in the fact that they are, as a body, too abstract, and 
by far too litde adi^ted to the power of the imagina- 
tion. To be sure, they feed the understanding with 
Riles and principles, and fill the memory with tech- 
nical and histoiical names; but they present no image, 
they give no intuition of the beautiful, they speak not 
to the fancy, and whole vfriumes of theories of art and 
histories of art may be read through, without one's ever 
getting a lively conception of the beautiful, which is 
dwayi the thing in contemplation. And yet it is the 
faculty of imagination, on which the principles of taste, 
aa well aa practical art itself, must work, if taste and 
art would not fail of their object. Of what use is the 
long and tedious talk of philosophy and technology, if 
it does not succeed finally in giving us a dear con- 
ception of the beautiful 1 

The history of taste, as it has been cultivated in 
Germany, will most distioctly show us in what its 
OTrora and deficiencies consist. 

Our literature of scientific esthetics began with 
manuals of art, in which the master taught the pup3 
the mechanical means of art. But at the head of 
these masters stood the venerable Albert Durer, whose 
"Instruction in Measurement" deserves to be ranked 
with the works of Vitruvius and I^eoaatdo da ViucL 
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Bince tbeo, howerer, DumeTous eletnentary works of 
more or less excdleaoe on every kind of art bare 
appeared ; but oeceasary aa they are, it cannot be 
paid that they alooe lay the foundation of a theory 
of taate, because they do not contetoplate the beau- 
tiful in itself, but. merely ja reference to the means 
by which it is to be artificially produce^. These 
^ementary books naturally are indispensable to the 
practical artist; and every particular art implies a. 
particular technolt^j, in wbicfa the master imparts 
to the pupil the rales, skilful manipulations, and 
secietB of tbe practice of his art. But yet all the 
means of art are merely subordinate to the end, 
which is the beautiful ; and one can only then say 
how a thing is to be done, when he knows what the 

But a mis apprehension has existed even in this. A 
technological method has united with a philological 
and arcbeological one, to found, an aristocracy of 
laarned connoiaseurship, wh6, in their zeal for the 
externals of art, sought to sink all beauty in oblivion. 
They talked a great while only of lines and pigments, 
- of the chisel and pencil, and of the application of num- 
berlesH rulee of art But the Venus is not illustrated 
from tbe chisel, the Madonna from the pencil, nor the 
poems of Virgil and Pindar from the GraAn ad Par- 
nassttm, and Herrmann's book on metres, nor Mozart's 
Don Juan from Tiirk's thorough bass. The art of se- 
lecting the marble, of using the chisel, of mixing the 
colors, of making tbe instruments, and placing the fingers 
upon them, is' one thing, and be anty itself, which is 
the object aimed at by these mechanical means, is quite 
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mother. The inBtrument must never be eonfoonded 
with the work. It muBt never be imagined that heanty 
coneiBlB only in works of art, and that works of art 
exist only that the connoisseur may be aUe to analyze 
again every stroke of the pencil,, and show how the 
thing is done. Tt would be like begetting children, 
only to dissect them immediately after their birth. 
But there are really now a multitude of vulgar lovers 
of art, who, oppressed hy the spirit of handicraft, 
constantly confound the foot with the last, and never 
ask, Ts it beautiful 1 hut only, Haw ia it made t They 
have a Raphael before them, and they talk of the 
canvass, lines, and pigments, just as the philologiata 
think only of the application of grammar, in Plato 
■nd Sophocles. If they can only run off, at their 
fingers' ends, all the Greek, Latin, Italian, and French 
technical terms, they fancy they undet^tand the matter 
thoroughly; and if the; can determine at the first 
glance, whether a single spot in an t^d picture has 
been retouched, it passes with them for ten times as 
much as it would had they discovered at the first 
^ance the meaning and the beauty of the object 
itselfl In their compenda and critiques they are 
always talking tmlj of these externals ; and when one 
has read through their difiuse descriptions, the heart 
baa not gained a single feeling, nor the understanding 
an idea, nor the ftncj an image. Although it is 
the highest triuoqih of the artist to labor in such 
a manner that hia labor is not nMiced, that the 
qiectator never even thinks of him and his toil, these 
technological pedants, like wood worms, eat their way 
- into his work, and gnaw at the oil and fat of the 
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beantilul colors, whose bnllianc; alone ongbt to 
delight the eye. Hence there are also artists 
who sabmit to this species of critics, and degrade 
their works to mere technological specimens, in which 
we recognize and admire their mechanical industry 
al the first glance, and never arrive at the stranga 
qnestkin, what this piece of artificiality means, and 
wherein its beauty consists. 

The technical elementary books were followed by 
a second class of elementary books, as soon as the 
study of the ancients began to increase. They were 
the archsological iaquiries. 

But the history of taste and art can never supply 
the place . of a proper esthetical theory, although the 
hope has frequently been entertained of reaching the 
goal most directly in this way. History does not seek 
after the beautiful, but only the historical part of 
the beautiful, the character of different limes, the 
connection of art with religion, manners, and nation- 
ality, the costume, the progress of taste, the academi- 
cal traits, the destinies of artists and their works, and 
the like, which are mere secomlary matters, the consid- 
eration of which diverts us from beauty itself, prop- 
erly considered. 

Who does not know what a disproportionate pre- 
ponderance Winckelmann and his i^e once tent to 
this archffiological science, auxiliary to art 1 This waa 
natural, certaioly, in that age of erudition ; but, misled 
by the glory of connoisseurship, these connoisseurs 
allow themselves also to be intrapped into al) the ped- 
antry which is usually the consequence of a partial 
and imperfect literary culture. Hence that load of 
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quotalioDs, antiqaarian notices, acate obaemtioaa opoa 
costame, biographical correctioDS, and the. like, with 
whicli tbe sciesce of »gthetics his been almost crashed. 
Hu the baautifal, then, always been eihJbited, when it 
hai ml; been told where the artist was bom, what wai 
hia name, what domestic virtnes or rices be possessed, 
what eardinal or duke kept him in his pay, on what 
occasion he produced his work of art, how dear it was 
bought by this or that Jew, and other such pitiable mat- 
ters, with which eren Leaung and Wisckelmann ba*e 
fiUed np M> maaj p^es of their -wotke ! It may safelj 
be affirmed that many of these pieces of information mn 
wholly uielesB, and that the rest belmig only indirectly 
to -cesthetics. Tbe historic interest which they xtw 
donbtedl; possess is not an nalhetic one ; and if tbey 
are often quite necessary to fhmish esplanattons of 
CMtimie, of symbolical representations, of accidental, 
occasional, and indiTidual peculiarities, which occur in 
M> ipany works of art, yet taste has aa little to do 
with them aa the beauty of the works of art in 
question with the subjects to which these notices 
refer. The less intelligible « worlt of art is, die less 
beautiful it is loo ; at least the enjoyment of it is ren- 
dered more difficult, and attenticm is diverted from 
the beautiful to the enigmatical. 

But, particularly when tbe interest of a work of 
art consists merely in its obscurity, the difficulty of 
naderslanding it, ita historical rarity or peculiarity, the 
astiqaary may exercise hia mastership upon it, but tbe 
man of taste comes off empty-handed. If the antiquary 
has to be called in as an aeeouckatr, without whom the 
nethetic birth cannot come into the hght of the ander* 
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Standing, it is very bad both for mother and child. 
But BoioDg the iofestigatora of art, there are many 
flucb accoucheurs, who take a sort of medical delight 
in every sort of rare lusus natttra and aboriton of 
antiquity, and prize the hideoua and monstrous works 
of obscure ages, in which -art had ils beginning, 
higher than the ideals of later times — just as some 
physicians would rather have «tiIl-bom children pre- 
served in spirits than the living ones. 

Besides this, we are too apt to forget, in the history 
of tbe beauty of art, the beauty of nature, which lies 
quite out of tbe limits of history. There are block- 
heads who regard nothing as beautiful which ia not 
chiselled or painted ; which is not chiselled or painted 
in this or that age. For example, they Br« amazed at 
the fidelity with which the Greeks, or the old German , 
painters, or Sbakspeare, comprehended nature ; and 
yet they despise Nature herself Beauty is praised in 
Raphael's pictures, but is passed by with indifference in 
the real world. It would yet be well, if only what is 
really natural and beautiful in ancient art were admired ; 
but people just as oflen admire that which is merely 
historically remarkable, antique, or mannerized. 

A third species of aasthetical treatises commenced 
with the rise of philosophy in the last century. Writers 
began to classify the arts and reduce them to a system; 
and as, in the whole period anterior to Kant, the 
psychology of experience, so called, was the hobby- 
horse of German philosophy, with which the example 
of the English, amoog others, preeminently cooperated, 
we saw those favorite psychological classifications apring 
up, which still enjoy a universal authority in the prov- 
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iace of taste. The powers of the mind were distrib- 
uted into those by wbich we create the beantiful, sucb 
as genius, tiilent, wit, and ao forth, and those by which 
we perceive the beautiful, auch as excitability, exalta- 
tion, emotion, laughter, terror, and ho forth; and these 
internal efiecta were transferred again, aa its external 
properties, to the beautiful, wbich was accordingly 
divided into the exciting, the elevated, the moving, the 
ludicrous, the terrible, the sentimental, tbe noiire, grace, 
dignity, and tbe rest. It is troe that these distinc- 
tions are just and necessary, but they do not exhaust 
the science of taste, and are far from answering all 
esthetic qaestions. They are ideas of tbe imderstand- 
ing, abstractions, in which that wbich ,is the most 
important in ssthetics, the distinct conception of a 
parliculu beauty, disappears. We IktnJc, but we nei- 
ther see nor fed, because the fancy knows not bow 
to deal with such abstractions. We get nothing but 
empty names. and vessels, into which the beautiful is 
to be received ; but even this fails us. A few wretched 
examples stalk like spectres through the dry logical 
edifice, and remind our fancy lOore of what it wants 
than what it gains. 

I am far firom being unwilling to appreciate the 
theoretical and practical importance of inquiries into 
..the faculty of feeling, the faculty of imagination, and 
the like; but I am of opini6n that these inquiries 
belong not properly to iesthetioB, but to psychot<^. 
It is one thing if I contemplate the beautiful object 
itself, analyze its properties, and impress a perfect 
image of It on my mind ; and another thing, if I 
wander from the object, and look into my own mind, 
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and inquire what elfecta and what eibotions are coo- 
sequent upon that contemplation; and- another thing 
still, if I frander yet farther, and enter into the artist's 
soul, and inTestigate ^is talent and hie genius. The 
science of esthetics is concerned only with the first — 
the object ; all the rest is the affair of psychology. 

The critical philosophers from the school of Kant, 
in particular, spread abroad this metaphysical mode 
«f proceeding; and it was retained even by the later 
philosophers of absolutism, since the latter elevated 
to the rank of ideas what the former had adopted as 
mere critical distinctions of conception. Hence we 
hear everj body now taking about die idea of the 
beautiful, of the sublime, of grace, of dignity, of the 
comic, of the tragic, of the naivt, of the sentimental, 
and the like. 

With all this, it has been entirely forgotten that 
the beautiful has also objective signs and characteristic 
marks, which lie much nearer, and are much more 
important, than the mere subjective ones, derived from . 
these alone. The metaphysical mode of proceeding 
can be excused, but not justified, only by its coo^ 
venience. The classifieation of our sensations is 
simpler than that of the objects. We comprehend 
many objects under a single leading sensation which 
they create. But this summary proceeding do^ not 
destroy the endless' distinctions between the objects 
comprehended under one subjective rubric; and those 
rubrics afford us little aid, when we undertake to draw 
nicer distinctions in the sensation. We perceive 
that every single object calls out in us an entirely 
pecnliar sensation too, which ia always closely con- 
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nected with oAers like it, it ia' trae, but ia always 
something difiercDt. These fabrics, this poverty* 
stricken metaphysical terminology, do not go far 
enough to define erery such sensation ; and, therefore, 
we have to name the object itself, to point out its 
corresponding sensation. We hare to name the rose, 
to denote its fragrance, Euid cannot help ourselves with 
general deftnitions of fragrance. If the met^hysicol 
man of taste wants to be, in some measure, intelligible, 
he must give examples to illustrate the rule. All 
analyses of seasation, and all general definitions of 
the object which creates the sensation, are of no 
avail, if we do not see the definite and individual 
ohject. 

Thus, then, for the last forty years, these psycho- 
logical treatises have'been followed by the purely 
metaphysical ones. With natural philosophy, logic, 
and ethics, the science of taste was also registered, and 
the beautiful entered, with the true aad the good, into 
the great philosophical systems; and thus testhetica, 
instead of an independent science, became a subor- 
dinate parish in the great philosophical church, a side- 
wiag to the philosophical edifice. Who could doubt 
that philosophy has an uncondiiional and necessary 
light to draw the beautiful, as it does every thing else, 
within the circle of its universal observation? But if 
we consider that philosophy, even in the contemplation 
of the beautiful, has the truth alone in view, we most 
confess, too, that this is an aim which the scieace of 
esthetics cannot pursue for itself; and just as there 
must always be, along with the philosophy of naturs 
and philosophical ethics, an independent e 
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nature, and of historic life besides, so there mint 
always he, along with philosophical sslbetics, an em- 
pirical aod practical science of esthetics, which ought 
never to be confouDded with the former. Yet thejr 
have been confounded often enough ; and writers hiTs 
fancied they were expotinding the beautiful, when 
they integrated and differentiated, polarized and poten- 
tiated, subjectified and objectified, realized and ideal- 
ized, and BO forth, in the emptiest of all abstractions. 
What, in Heaven's nanre, can the artist, what pan 
the amateur, do with these terminologies, which wiU 
always remain barbarous, so far as taste ia coi^ 
cemed, hpwever right and necessary they may be in 
philosophy T How is our fancy to be benefited by such 
-empty sounds of words, so as to be capable of applying 
the rales to experience, and to cultivate, by a knowl- 
edge of facts, the taste which has been derived from 
theoretical books? 

Yet this philosophical mode of proceeding reigns, 
particularly in the most recent times, to such an 
eKtent, that it has even forced its way into the daily 
papers, and seems to have it in view to attack exp^ 
rience on its own ground, to annihilate it, and for the 
future to consider every thing d priori upon philo- 
BOpbical principles. Philosophy does not limit herself 
to the school ; she wants to tyrannize over life itself; 
and while she descends, as it were, from heaven to 
earth, there spring out of this connection monsters 
and changelings of literature, which, with their bar- 
barous nonsense, confuse the language at least, even 
though they may l>e unable to do it much harm. 

The lesthetie sense, and the judgment of taste, are 
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in ns, before and without all philosophy. We know 
what ia beautiful, and what is not, the moment we 
perceive (he object. Neither the amateur while enjoy- 
ing, nor the artist in producing, the beautiful', ever 
asks after philosophy. The beautiful is given to him 
without his even needing the least cooperation of the 
development of philosophical conception ; and if he 
wants, at last, to bring philosophy into any connection 
whatever with the beautiful, he wilt then derive the 
philosophical conception only from the given expe- 
rience, but will uever, vice versa, pervert experience 
in so arbitrary a manner, as to make it correspond to 
what is required by a predeteriniDed philosophical 
principle. All the wrong inferences which contradict 
experience, and which are drawn from remote prin- 
ciples, will vanish like fleecy clouds before the tm- 
ntediate reality of the beautiful. 

Philosophy would b^gin with a negation of the 
beautiful, to consider it for a time as non-existent, 
and then finally to demonstrate, proceeding from non- 
existence, the possibility, necessity, and reality of its 
existence. It comes to that point last, from which 
we begin, and arrives, in the most roundabout way, 
at the presence of the beautiful, whioh lies so near 
to us. The beautiful gains nothing at all by the cir- 
cumstantiality with which the philosophers go round 
and round it, and, as it were, play at hide-and-aeek 
with it; neither does it lose any thing thereby, 
for it remains eternally Uie same, let the phitoso 
phers make as many different explanations as they 

As philosophy is concerned with truth alone, it seek^. 
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even in the beautiful, only the true, while the scieDCfl 
of satheticB, od the. other hand, sbeks in the trueonlj 
the beaatiful. Moreover, two ideas are commooly 
horeriog before the philosopher — the idea of neces- 
sity in all ttiiaga, and the idea of the good ; and 
between these two the idea of the beautiful falls to 
the ground, as between two stools. The philosophy 
demonstrates that " a thing is so, and it must be so ; " 
and he demonstrates further, that " it is right aa it is ; " 
but its being beautiful, as it is, concerns him , much 
less. Most philosophers consider the beauty of the 
world, together with its reality, necessity, and adapt- 
edneaa, as a mere kind addition of the Creator of die 
universe, and, to a certain extent, as something merely 
accidental ; nay, many, very many of the philosophers, , 
if they bad made the world, would have clean forgot- 
ten beauty altogether. They have but seldom known 
exactly what to do with beauty, and, in their systems, 
have shoved it, as if it were nothing but a superfluous 
piece of furniture, now towards this side, and now to- 
wards that, sometimes placed it between and aometimes 
uitder the true and the good. On the other band, again, 
some mystics have had the boldness to set the beautiful 
above the true and the good, and to consider every 
thing in the world beautiful, because in every thing 
they saw and felt the love of God. What has been 
said is enough to show that the philosophy of the 
beautiful, investigations of the teathetic mental faculty, 
the history of art, and technological instruction, can 
never be lesthetics itself, although the rank of auxiliary 
sciences to lesthetics is secured to them. 

The science of teethetic^ itself is nothing but the- 
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theory i>f objective beaaty ; that is, of the beautiful as 
it ^peara immediately in external objects. How is the 
beautiful object constituted X This is the only question 
Bslhetics has to answer. But how this beauty is re- 
lated to the essence of things in general; what divine 
purpose or necessity lies al its foundation ; at what time 
ud under what circumstances it came into eiustence; 
who has produced it; by what powers and means it 
conld come into being ; what effects it works up<Hi 
iig_ — all these are questions which it transcends the 
limits of pure esthetics to answer. If these questions 
are mixed up together, an endless confusion cannot 
fail of arising: — a confusion like that which prevails 
at present. 

Pure (esthetics has only to state the facts in -regard 
to beauty, just as natural history has to state the facts 
of nature. It must be a mirror, a comprehensive 
methory of the beantiRil, as natural history is a mirror 
uid a memory of nature. It reduces the beautiful 
to a system, however, as the philosophy of nature re- 
duces nature to a system ; then it collects and compares 
bU things that are beautiful, and arranges Ihein, accord- 
ing to the law of their affinities, into species and kinds, 
which unite of their own accord in a natural system. 
Comprehensive experience and collection, accurate 
eomparisoo and arrangement, of the beautiful, form 
the only problem of teathetics. 

This problem, however, like that of natural history, 
is hard to solve, despite ' its simplicity, because it 
demands a boundless experience, an infinite detail ; and 
the more difficult, because ssthetics hitherto has ii^ 
rected its attealioa only to the aboVe-mentioned bgc- 
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ondary matters, aad has done jiiBt nothing at all for 
the leading topic — the naturd history of the beati- 
tifoJ. .Esthetics has still the twofold object, first, 
to distinguish the truly beautUiil from what is falsely 
MJ considered, and, second, to discover the beautiful, 
hitherto unknown. The foimer is necessary, because 
men are always disputing about the beautiful, and 
consider much as beautiful which is not ao, or as 
not beautiful that is beautiful ; the latter is necessary, 
because men are- still far from observing all the beauty 
which they should observe. 

To attain this twofold object, however, there is 
but one means, namely, the comparison of beautiiiil 
<^jee(s. He who wants to distinguish must first be 
aUe to compare. Taste can only judge with cer^ 
tainty when it places side by side true beauty and 
apparent beauty, that which is perfectly beautiful with 
that which is only in part so, the most beautiful with 
the leffi beautiflil. So, too, whoever would discover 
Dew beauty must compare, first, that which already 
exiata, and be will, according to the laws of analogy 
snd association, be led On, in the safest manner, from 
(wo given beauties to a third hitherto unknown. 

But to have the power of comparison, one must 
have gained great experience, and much acqaaintasce 
vith the beautiful. Where this is wanting, the mere 
Utempts at philosophical reasoning, and the so called 
(atUasies upoa art, almost always miscarry, and help 
much more to confonnd than to enlighten the taste. 
Experience, meantime, is not to be sought merely 
where too math pride hai hitherto beai takoR in seek* 
ing it; that is, in the pionnoe of works- of art; 
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but it is to be sougbt beaidesr and most eepeddly, iq 
natnie and life itself. 

The aohool of Scfalegel, and Solger, have contributed 
tbe most to the deification of art, acting in the spirit 
of Goethe. Goethe himself saw in the beautiful 
nothing but the "result of a happy mode of treat- 
ment." Nature itself, as Singer affirms, can be eon- 
sideied beautiful no further than it can be apprehended 
hj art. But this is no better thui putting a bridle 
OB the horse's tail. Art ia, apd remains, as eve& the 
ancient Aristotle declared, an imitation of nature; and 
though it be within the limits of beauty, still tbe 
beauty of nature existed before the beauty of art. 

Carl Seidel, whom I consider one of the warmest 
lovers and best judges of the beautiful, is but half 
right when he proposes, in bis copious work, Charu 
nomas, to have EBstfaetics treated historically. This 
may and should be applied to that pprt of the beauty 
of art, which constantly changes with the times, but 
does not apply to the beauty of nature, and not evea 
to that part of the beauty of art, which always 
remaiaa the same^ It is true be lays it down, and 
justly, as a principle established by experience, that 
ttsfhetic culture has always been modified by the 
spirit of tbe age, and that every art baa enjoyed a 
flourishing age but once in a particular period of the 
history of the world. He ahows that what has once 
disappeared never returns as it was before, and that 
the efforts to conjure up anew the spirit of ancient 
art, whether in the plastic manner of antiquity, or 
in the romantic manner in reference to architecture 
and painting, must necessBTily be all in vain, or lead 
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milj to unhealthy results. For this reasoa, he is 
of <^inios, too, that di art should be treated hi»- 
toricaliy, and that the science of taste requires' noth- 
ing more urgently to be done than to' set forth the 
beautiful, according to its varioas phenomena in suc- 
cession, or its deTelopmenta at different times, and in 
differeiit conotries. This historical division of the sub- 
ject be considers more to the point and more natural 
than any technical or philosophical one whatever. 
And he ia certainly right. Who does not perceive, 
for example, that antique architecture has a closer coo* 
nection with antique plastic art, than with the so called 
Gothic architecture, and, again, that the great allegorical 
chivalry poems of the middle ages are more closely 
connected with the Gothic cathedrals than with Virgil 
or Homer T The similarity of (he material, in which 
the ^irit of two wholly different ages ia exhibited, 
is certainly not so important as the sirnilarity of 
q>bit which, in one and the same age, reveals itself 
in difierent materials, and in all the arts together, 
Whenev^ art, therefore, is the subject in question, 
Seidel'a theory must undoubtedly be applied. 

Yet the meritofious critic of taste seems to 
have taken too little notice of the fact, that the 
beautiful is by no means limited to art ; that it ensted 
in nature already before all art ; and that we should 
not neglect this mother of.alF beanty, even in the 
most perfect art. Now, if ffisthetica were to express 
itself on the beauty of the landscape,, tor example, 
nnder the very nurow limitations of landscape paint- 
ing, it would be woroe than poor ; it would be al^ 
Burd ; for, by the reverse process alone, we caii speak 
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of the beauty of landscape paimtiog, becaase we bare 
first filed our eyes uprai the prototype in nature. 
And a great deal more, every thiug in nature which ia 
BOt the work of our cultivation, is independent of 
historical modifications as well as the landscape. 
The critic in metheiics, therefore, may apply the his- 
tffrical measure' in judging of the beanty of art, but 
in judging of this alone, and will have to coosider 
the beauty of nature by itself, as ever free from all 
changeableness. - But he muet do still more ; he must, 
even in art, poiut out the everlasting and inexhaustible 
lource of new deveJopmentt, along mth that which 
ii only the perishable o&pring of an ^e nev^ to 
leturn. He muet, therefore, make a threefold diatino- 
tion — the beauty of nature which admits no higber 
development; the beauty of art, so far as it bac 
been partially completed, at different times, in certaia 
degrees ; and again,- ihe beauty of art, so far as it 
ia capable of an infinite development in. the fiitare; 
so far as life can never die th^^n, but, on the coo- 
ttfiry, must be unfolded afresh, in changes ever new. 

Solger affirmed that the beautiful was the interpen»- 
tration of the idea, and the phenomenon or form, and 
that the idea had its origin mly in the human 
mihd; that the artist miut first tianafer it fron 
bis own mind into reality or appearance, and infuse 
it into the form ; whence the beautiful work of mit 
pr«ceeds. 

:I affirm, in reply, that the idea does not lie in 
the mind of the artist, but in the external object, or 
in ihe mind of the artist, only so far as it lies in tke 
ettema) object. Every species of ext^nal tbin^ 
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whether in nature or in life, carries its idea in itself. 
The artist cHanot produce this idea in himself, but 
can onlj recognize it beyond himself, and copy 
nature according to the idea which lies therein. The 
vhole, series of esthetic ideas which are presumed to 
originate in the human mind, is good for nothing ; 
it is a dry system of abstractions. The Jiying series 
of ideas, which lie in the things themselves, must be 
opposed to them. The sublime, the enchanting, the 
dignified, the pleasing, the tragic, the comic, are 
only lifeless conceptions, abstracted irom a multitude 
of heterogeneous objects ; living ideas, on the other 
hand, every one of which has something essential, 
BUbatantial, and peculiar, are, for example, the idea 
of man, of woman, of spring, of death, of love, of 
war, of honor, and so forth. These are the central 
points of definite and peculiar esthetic circles. The 
ancient artistH were manifeatly much more conversant 
with this natural series of ideas, than with the series' 
of philosophical conceptions among our modem es- ' 
thetic writers. The ideas of man and woman hov- 
ered before these artists, certainly with greater live- 
liness than the ideas of the sublime and the en- 
chanting. Man is sublime, but sublimity does not 
make the man. Woman is enchanting, but enchant- 
ment does not make the woman. It is easy for the 
philosopher to abstract the conceptions of the sublime 
and the enchanting from man and woman ; hut it 
vould be a pure impossibiJity for the artist to construct 
a man and a woman out of a mere conception of the 
sublime and the enchanting, if these were not already 
to be found in nature. The ancient artists did not 
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philosophize. They recognized the idea of manboocl, 
which lies in the whole, mass of mankind, and the 
idea of womanhood in the mass of won»Dkind. They 
Mudied all the sigtis of manhood and womanhood, 
and imbodied the perfect image of the former in 
their Apollo, and of the latter in their Venu». JiMt 
where they actually totk the troaUe of imbodying al^ 
etract conceptions, — for exuBple, that of gracefulness 
in the Graces, — Uiey are chargeable with somewhat 
of allegorical coldness, soroewhat of a modern char- 
acter, and only where they followed out the idea, 
lying immediately in nature, are their representations 
beyond the reich of censure, perfect, warm, life-like, 
eternal aa the life of nature itself. Their Venus is 
the eternal woman; their Diana, Juno, Pallas, Hebe, 
are shades of woman ; but their Hours, Muses, and 
the like, are only irabodied conceptions, only acci- 
dentally beautiful, and aocidentally such as they are. 
These allegories may be otherwise expressed, but the 
idea of woman cannot be otherwise expressed. This 
is the distinction. 

In truth, all artiste in all ages adhere to those erer- 
luting ideas which belong to nature herself, without 
giving themselves a reason for. the fact. From Phidias, 
Mho represents the idea of mao, or of woman, in the 
noblest ntuatioas and auaaets, down to the painter 
of animals, who endeavors to extract ideality even from, 
d)e horse, artists constantly start from natural ideas, 
unless they .aie led astray by prevailing opinions. 
Even the architects do this. It is.not Uue that they 
want to realize abstract mBlhematical cosceptions, that 
:tbey-start from the .mere >idea qf a circle or triangle. 
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No, tbe; begin with the idea of an edifice, vith the 
ide& of a temple, a palace, or a theatre, and apply the 
natbeiBBtics to ity only as a subsidiary means. Tbis 
ia done, too, by the poets on iversally. They represent 
the ideas of a paaaioti or a virtue, of a natural situa- 
tion, diHnestic life, for example, of war, of the church, . 
of the state, and go on, which are, then, of iheiih- 
sdves, sublime or enchanting, tragic or comic ; and 
hy no means lifeless conceptions of the tragic or 
the comic, out of which a tragic hero, or a reai action 
or evmt, can never be created. 

These natural ideas, which lie in the thin^ them- 
selves, according to their species, have also hovered 
constantly before the critic's eyes. What work of art 
in the world can be judged by oar philosophical 
manuals of estheticsl For example, I cannot review 
the smallest novel, without putting the question, 
Does this mode of roanagingi the hero correspond 
to the idea of manhood, of love, of honor, and so 
forth, or does it not 1 Does the situation correspond 
to the idea of domestic life, of nationality, of state, and 
BO forth, or. does it not 1 One can judge each thing 
only according to the idea that lies in it; the knight, 
according to the idea of knighthood ; the priest, 
iccording to the idea of' the priesthood ; the Qer- 
min. Frenchman, or Englishman, according to the 
idea of his nationality. Thus every reviewer involun- 
tarily judges, and it never occurs to him, in doii^ 
BO, to think of the uael^ rubrics of the lesthetio 
treatises. The criticism of the plastic arts can pro- 
ceed in no other 'manner. Even this must first seo 
whether a work of architecture, a statue, or a picture. 
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cwrespoad* to the idea which lies in, its particular 
subject. Only when criticism rightly apprehends these 
ideas, can it rightly judge ; and in this CEise only can 
-all of us feel the beaut; which the artist has wrought 
into his work. To hunt, in a gallery of pictures, 
only afier the conceptions of the suUime or the agree- 
able, is not much better than to hunt only af^er the 
colors red and blue. That which is abstraoted from 
several pictures in common, is only the means, the 
unessential part ; the essential is that which is peculiar 
to each indiTtdnal picture — its definite subject 

Let me not be charged here with confounding beauty 
and truth. I am very far from requiring that a work 
of ait should be only a faithful copy of reality — should 
be nothing but the truth. No, it should be true, but 
beautiful also ; not by copying real things just as they 
are, but by visibly brmging out the ideas which lie 
in them. A faithful portrait of a man is true, bat 
not, therefore, beautiful ; the ideal of manhood is tme 
and heanliful at the same time. Here, howerer, the 
beautiful by no qieBn& consists in something abstract 
or general, which may be separated from manhood, 
but it consists only in the buth with which, not the 
iodiTidual man, but manhood itself, is set forth. 
There is, in truth, no universal standard of taste, 
by which all possible beauty might be measured. 
Every class of objects has its own standard of taste, 
a peculiar type, which remains the same even io its 
}>erfected ide^ity, and is most strictly distinguished 
irom the type of erery other epecies. There are only 
different degrees of taste, according as the individuals 
of a species approach or recede from their own ideal i 
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bat the ideal itself of a species, by virtue of the 
pecoliar and unchangeaUe tjpe belonging to it, is 
never to be placed in one and the same esthetic 
series with other ideals. The distinction of objects 
makes the tradittonai rubrics in taste, which are drama 
(lom BubjectiTe distinctions, perfectly inapplicable. 
Nature impresses on the artist's mind her eternal 
types, and the rode departmental sjvtems of phil- 
osophical Esthetic writeia can never obliterate these 
types. 

A system of leBthetics, in this ^irit, does not yei 
exist ; perhaps such a one can never be completed, 
mi will, at least, always remain a fragment; but I 
cannot suppose that a system of a different character 
would answer the purpose. 

Perhaps, if coming centuries, or thousands of ydarg, 
should Bueceed in finding a better method of coK- 
dncting"the ssthetic education of the hnman race" 
than has yet been done, then a system of sstheticB 
would be discovered likewise. It depends only on 
the will and the common cooperation of all. Already 
the Saint Simonians have dreamed of embellishing 
the whole earth, and uniting taste with political 
economy. 

I cannot easily tear myself &way from this subject, 
because it seems to me to be really of a practical 
character, and of great importance, and is, besides, 
-a favorite one with me. The recognition of the 
beautifiil in nature and in life, and the attempt to 
produce the beautitiil where it is wanting, are, in fact, 
■social duties. - It is a monstrous contradiction in 
hmnan nature, that it faas so often, in regard to taste, 
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debased itself below the brute ; tliat it has paid so 
little respect to the beauty of its own appearaoce; 
that it so oflen desecrates " the temple' of the body," 
and affords so little help to external nature, to the 
landscape, nay, even throws obstacles in nature's 
way, when she would, of her own accord, create a 
paradise. 

It is now believed that things have always been so, 
but it is not true. Our manners and cogtumes, oar 
doings and pleasures, have fallen completely into a by- 
path of ugliness, or of real deformity, which is new in 
the history of the world, and well deserves attention. 
It is believed, if a thing is only not pernicious, its ugln 
nesB is of no comequence whatever. But is not, 
then, the becoming; habituated to what is ngly a 
moral, and even a physical evil 1 I am convinced diaf 
the absence of all romance, the suppression of every 
beautiful ebullition of feeling, the exclusive hunting wid 
striving after utility in our age, by which, even in the 
Jower classes, the money-matches, as they are called, 
have become the order of the day, have operated very 
injnrionsly upon the blossoms of fiitnre generations. 
What kind of a race can parents produce who come 
together only for money, for an establishment ? On 
the other side, to be sure, the educated public is on 
fire for written romances and fictitious passions ; 
but does not this hnoting after a dreamy love, along 
with prosaic marriages io real life, make the matter 
still worse T 

Our dresses, our awkward pleasures, the tasteles*. 
ness even of the smallest pieces of household furni- 
ture, have introduced a familiarity with deformity, 
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which, like a second oature, has excluded the natu- 
ral instinct, whose judgment was originally correct. 
" Ah, that is beautiful 1 " we bear pec^ie every instant 
exclaiming; and we are confounded when we see 
what it is that makes the bright eyes of the daughter, 
and even the dim eyes of the father, oppressed with 
official cares, kindle into a flame. A sleeve as broad 
as a water-spout, a tobaccopipe, and the like — thia 
is what the mass of the people call beaatiful. Id 
general, what is to be considered beautiful by the 
people nmst be something made. This is charac- 
teristic. The most absurd print hangs up by the 
aide of the lovely daughter of the house, and nobody 
happens to think of tearing the frightful caricature 
from ttie wall. 

Even the artists do not underBtand themselves with 
regard to nature. At Rome, even, they are always 
tunning after an accidentally fashionable and cel- 
ebrated model, whose portrait is sought after hy 
purchasers ; and they leave other beauties un- 
punted. The present king of Bavaria was the 
first to hit upon the happy and obvious idea of 
having portraits taken of the most beautiful girls 
of Munich, in the bloom of life. A Valhalla* upon 
this plan would be good for something. What if we 
could see coUected faithful portraits of the fairest 
daughters of our fair country, for some centuries, 
in a gallery, and so, too, of the handsomest, and 

I [The mune of a coltectioD of partnuts of diBtiiifuiehed men 
in Germvi;, nesr Ratiebon, in the peaseBBion of the king of 
Bavam. — Te»« «i. .] 
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not merely the moat celebrated men, of the moat 
beautiful landscapes, and the liket 

Art, free and faocifal, though ineapable of being 
limited in the eterciae of ita divine capriceB, will still, 
like the giant AntKUs, perish in air, unlesa it receire 
fiesh power from the solid earth of natore. 

Bnt I moat retiun to the literature of nsttietics. I 
will mention only the CoryphKuaea of the different 
dasseft The elder technical treatigea are almost entirelj 
iOTgotten. And so ia the first attempt of Baumgaiten, 
the disciple of Wolf, to rednce Eesthetica to a scientific. 
■jBtem, or to throw it into a mathematical form. 
The influence of Bernini, and of the modern Roman 
and French, or rather the Veraailles bombaatic taste 
in- art, which prevailed in Germany, aa erery where 
else, was more weighty, without leaving any important 
trac«B in literature. At length, when the English 
returned to a nobler sin^licity, and set themselves 
up in oppoaitioa to the French, and the latter, af- 
ter their fashion, appropriated the merit of foreigners 
to themselves, and a rivalry aprang up who could beet 
expound the ancient law laid down by Aristotle, that 
*' Art muet imitate nature," — the German writers 
also took an enthusiastic part Berlin, at that time, 
adhered to the Frenchman Batteaus, who saw onljr 
nature, and nothing but nature, but only through the 
apectaclea of the false taste at the court of France, 
and to whom the "diseased womankmd of the 
court," as Rabelais called them, seemed, in pastoral 
poetry, quite as naive, aa if the courtesans of Paris 
bad in reality been shepherdesses. lu abort, Batteaoz 
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was the first propounder of that affectatioa of nata- 
raloess, which continiies so mnch in favor, even at 
the pTesent day ; and Ramler was hia apostle in Berlin, 
perhaps only because the then king approved everj 
thing French, perhaps only from servilism. After- 
wards, Sulzer, who came from Switzerland, and who 
was connected with Bodmer 'and Breitinger, and the 
neW'Swisa school, which opposed real naturalness, 
in the English sense of the term, to its counterfeit, 
did not, it is true, introduce a reform in taste at 
B^lin ; hut he did introduce a kind of encyclo- - 
pedioal connoisseurship, by means of his " Lexi- 
con of Art," which contains technical rules^ for the 
moat part, after the old fashion, some historical ac- 
counts, and some instruction upon good taste is 
respect to Datnralneas. 

People stilt, however, talked as the blind talk 
of colors. The greater public of the educated had 
occupied themselves principally with poetry, with the 
then classical, or classical imitations^ of the French/ 
and troubled themselves but little about the other de- 
partments of art. They left it to the architect to deal 
with architecture, and to the painter to deal with paint- 
ing, and never once thought of passing a judgment 
upon these arts, or even seeking enjoyment in the 
contemplation of them. People saw iii the ancient 
cities the great cathedrals of the middle ages before 
their eyes, but (heir eyes were shut to the art shown 
therein, and it occurred to no one to call these 
cathedrals beantifol. It was much more the fashion 
to despise them as something absurd; otd-fasbioned, 
SDd bombastic in style, because the good Germans 
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had had this talked into them bj the modern Jesuiu 
and the French. Pictures, too, were scarcely known 
to the publio. Those of former times had perished 
in the wars of the reformation, and new galleries were 
onlj just begun, and shut tip in the pleasure-houses, 
the Versailles on a small scale, of a few luxurious 
princes, the Augustuses of Dresden, for example. 

The taste for art, however, was once excited, and 
had to seek its gratificalioa first in setting itself right. 
This, naturally, was possible only for the rich at the 
outset. The wealthy nobleman Baron von UagO' . 
dwn,- the Mteceoas of painters, and^a great judge of 
pictures, was the first who reduced to a certain order 
the province of the fine arts, and the historical knowl- 
edge of it, ih his interesting " Observations on Pain^ 
ing," and also to spread a correct criticism of taste. 
Hagedoro belonged to the upper class of society, and 
had nurtured his love of art at the courts and in 
travelling. On the part of the learned, of the university 
pedants, nothing was done. It is true they prosecuted 
the study of arcbteology ; but it was done without taqte ; 
and when Klotz began to take part in the criticism 
of the antiquities of taste, the barbarism in which 
the learning of thai time had sunk, made itself first 
very manifest. 

All these men were only forerunners. The real 
hero of the modern enthusiasm for art was Winck^ 
mann, a very remarkable person, and not without 
weight in the history of the culture of the German 
' nation. To compare small things with great, Winckel- 
maun appears to occupy a similar situation to Lutbw. 
Tbe hero of Wittemberg emancipated common, sense, 
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ii4ieii the nonsenae and falsehood of the church had 
risea to the highest point. Wiackelmann emancipated 
Bound 1aate, when tastelesaneas, when deformity, were 
HI their highest, and, aa it were, most Tenomous blo9- 
•oming period. Both were men of the people, wKO 
. had risen from the lower classes; both, to be sure, 
became members of a profession, but broke through 
ila restraints by their intellectual powers. Luther 
threw off the monk's cowl, and Winckelnrana, the 
pedantry of the schools. But the emancipation of 
taste was now far from being so important or so trium- 
phant as the elnancipalion of religion. Winckelmann 
fled from the German soil — had to See from it — for 
the serene heaven of Italy alone could secure him 
what the learned air of the German etudy'never would 
have secured to him. 

There is something moring in the idea of finding, 
in the high Dorth, among snoW'Stotms, in a miserable, 
flat, and poverty-stricken region, in a dark school- 
room, the very man who was destined to restore the 
empire of the beautiful. When a poor schoolmaster, 
he read the ancients ; read them repeatedly ; committed 
them to memory; lived only in thinking of Greece 
and Rome ; sought patrons in Dresden ; became a 
Catholic; and hurried off to Ilaly, as to his proper 
borne. Here he showed the world,- in the models 
of ancient plastic art; and medisvat painting, what 
simple beauty was, that had been forgotten among 
the multitude of bombastic artiRcialities. People were 
amazed at the blindness in which they had hitherto 
lived; and every body huzzaed the artist wh6se pier- 
cing eye once more discovered the beauty which they 
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klTead; posaeesed, u (hey now at length began to 
comprehend it. 

Rivalry with him, or efiiHls to promote hia aims, 
BOW commenced. While hia friend Meogs not only 
practised painting, but also wrote upon it, and tho 
raraatile Lessing demonatrated in hia Laocoon, that there 
was no need of travelling to Italy to aee as freely and 
dearly as Winckelmann, Fiiasli, the Swiss, conipoaed 
his celebrated and exceUent " Artist's Lexicon." These 
critica of art were soon joined by a younger generation, 
■ucfa aa. Fernow, who expressed very impartial views 
in hia Ronian studies, and 'waa the first who dared 
to cenaure the want of taste ^jn- St.-PeterV'^urch. . 
Besides him was Bottiger, .whose" merita, have afthyfr 
been depreciated. This Drewjen antiquarian has beea 
ridiculed by Tieck, in his " Puss in Boots,", and hoa 
been much and frequently laughed at later still by others,- ., 
because he has treated the smallest jmssible things, the 
pettiest roinutiK of the toilet and of costume, with an 
air of importance and eonaequence, as if the everlast- 
ing truths of the Bible, or at least the welfare of the 
Btate, were involved. Jiow, there is, it cannot be 
d^iicd, a great deal of pedantry in his style, as well 
as in the investigations themselves,- but is not this 
living importance to small matters, this pride in 
unimportant discoveries, this solicitude in detecting 
the slightest shades, this conscientious nicety preciadf 
for the most thankless subjects, this almost chivalrous 
gallantry of an industrywhich is rewarded by itself, 
not by its object, — is not all this the criterion of a 
genuine antiquary T Truly, a man ought to possess 
a singularly resigned spirit to deal in such small 
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matters as Bottiger has d(Hie; but even these small 
mattetv require to be known, were it for no other 
purpose than to know that they are small. It is true, 
illustrations of Iffland's acting, and the explanations 
of prints in annuals, are written to be forgotten ; but 
the writings of Bottiger on art, and particularly on 
the domestic life of the ancients, will always form a 
rich frame to the works of Winckelmann and otheriL 
Many more scholars and travelling artists have dooe 
'much for the history and criticism of art, such as 
Hirt, Zoega, Ramdobr, von Qnaadt, von Murr, 
Wendt, Schom, W'aagen, Johanna SchopenhauH', 
and others. Fiorillo's history of art might ' be 
better than it is. 

Von Rumohr and Schnaase are the most recent 
off'shootB of the WiDckeloiann or hiatorica) Bcho(4. 
The Baron von Rumohr has a fine taate in art, as 
well as in the euiiine ; but his controversy with the 
Tolerable Hirt is marked by quite too aristocratic 
a reserve. When two critics on art dispute in the 
most violent manner upon the genuineness and value 
of pictures, this is quite disagreeable enough; but 
when one of them appeals wholly to high or the 
highest accordant opinions, where is the unbiased 
judgment, .where is the dignity of the connoisseur 1 

Pers<malities, anxieties, petty jealousies, sarcasins, 
and ill-timed praise,- are the soul, while a language 
that affects learning and gentility, is the external 
garment of coaUorersy on art at the present day. 

Recently, Schnaase has taken a wholly independent 
position, in his " Letters from the Fjetherlaiida," aitd 
has subjected the world of art to a new arrangement, 
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■ad given it t new aspect, witb a love for his subject 
■8 great as his historical spirit — a pleasant pr([o/ that 
the lore of art may always be reproduced in us 
of itadf, however- TOuch it may be driven in diagust 
from tiie academies, by tbeif twaddle and quarrela 
idMNit art 

The psychological v«thetic theorists who abstracted 
Aeir ideas wholty from the object, for Uie purpose 
nerely of usserting the mental pow<»a, by which 
beauty js felt or produced in art, were naturally not 
creative artists, or their patrons, but rather poets 
and philosi^thers, not accustomed to see beauty imme- 
diately, but to reflect upon it. Such were Schiller, 
Jean Paul, and Bouterwek. Althoogh the admirable 
q)irit of these men is not to be denied, ev^n in 
Aeir KSthetic systems, etili ttieae sjstems are certainly 
not the most distinguished of their achierements. 

Soon ailer these came the iDetopbysical sstbetic 
writers, chiefly from the scbod of SchelHag, as the 
former had come from the siAool.of Kant It is 
resaarkable -that the greatest revellers in all the 
rajoynents of art and nature, were exactly tboee who 
went directly over from the most sensual reality 
to die most spiritual idea. Heinse tn«rks the trann- 
tion to Frederick Schlegel and Tieck. These mm 
passed &om the claaaical voluptuousness of WinckeU 
mann, by degrees throagii Scbellittg's philosophy, cora- 
flelely to meagre penance and renuiKiation. The 
true lawgiver of taste in this period unhappnly «et 
« too earl; death in Novalts. Solger has but poorly 
'•applied his place. 

A great ^uence of ideas unqneattonably belongs 
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to this sebool. The iaapng for, noble ictioD, the 
impnlae lo restore the beautiful to practicsal life, Mti 
not to adore it merelf io art like-a corpse, first set llie 
Ksthetiqal inquiries in motion. But as- the im(>u]ae 
coold not be qaieted, tmd no hopes to attain the god 
could be entertaioed, errors were committed at the 
outaet. Instead of the aesthetic education of the 
buroan race, instead of the embeltisbment of universal 
nstional life, Heinse could only inquire into the »»• 
Ihelic culture of private life, in the case of an artist of 
genius, aad as an exception to the general state of 
affairs; and Ibis oneaidedoeae, this ^ain privilege, was 
immedialel; punished by the eicesHea that were iner- 
itablj connected with it. Tieck joined the .revelry 
S'good while, but finally rushed at once to the other 
extt«nte, from the Magdalen's sins to the Magdalen's 
penitence, and gave to ssthetics a wholly new ten- 
dency, which reawakened great hopes, when he pointed 
the way to the oldest religious pictures, and to chari^ - 
music, to the church in general, and to heaven. This 
was the tendency of the celebrated " Fantasies -of a 
Priu', a Lover of the Aits," which Tieck adopted and 
completed from Wackenroder, who died early. Fred- 
erick Schlegel, also, took the same path from the 
wildeat debauchery into the cloistered halls. In his 
" Lucinde," he had taught Heinse's art of 1<^<!, 
that is, the refinemeat of a voliiptuousnessj retkdered 
more piquant by iBtellectnal charms. The muscle, 
■If lined in quite too faanlike a manner, wai sooa 
relaxed, and reposed in pious fst ; and i>6w he taught 
tiB how ddightful it was dace, in the boBoid df the 
only beatific mother ebunch. 
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With this were connected Tomance in-poetry, modem 
my Blicism i^i theology and philos<^hy, and the reatoratioa 
and the historical principle in politics, of which I have 
spoken at great length in the earlier portions of this 
work. Id painting, this new tendency mBoifested 
itself in the style known under the name of Nazareoe, 
as a return to the old Italian and old German retigioua 
art. If we consider these phenomena as. reactions 
against the frirotous French taste, and reflect that 
they were forced soon of necessity to have their one- 
sided characteristics polished away, and to adapt them- 
Belves to the wants and modificatiooB of the age, we 
are compelled to do them justice, and to pardon them 
the luxuriance from which they sprung, as well as 
the meagreness in which they ended. 

It is plain that we might have expected of Novalis, 
as his excellent aphorisms lead us to suppose, the 
most perfect system of esthetics, in the spirit of roman- 
ticism, and of the metaphysico-mystical tendency, which 
refers every thing to God and to the highest things. 
Ast published an elaborate, hut perhaps too systematic 
a system of (esthetics, according to Schelling'a funda- 
mental principle of dualism. Sdger reconciled the 
prodigious atBuence of art in the South, in a flattering 
and plausible manner, with the pride ot intellect io 
the North, by declaring that there was no beauty 
except in art, and that all art springs from philosophi- 
cal ideas of art, and consequently that philosophy 
is not only the legislator, but, properly speaking, the 
creator of art too. Thus he prepared the way for his 
{(Jlower Hegel, so far ai he coodesoeuded .to lake 
nstlietios in hand; and the various mad aystems of 
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nstbetics, by the disciples of Hegel, — for esatnple, 
that of Trabndorf,''— all flow from this fountain of 
intellectna] arrogance, which would fain have every 
thing, and eay of every thing it wante to have, eithet 
tbst il has made the thing, or, madder aOll, that it is 
the very thing itself. 

The' cloister fraternity, who are lovers of art, ro- 
manticism, and the Nazarene style, though all of them 
are <HieBided, ha*e yet contributed to the progress of 
the arts; but those empty Berlin rationalists [n art, 
Solger, H^el, and their disciples, have produced only 
ft chilling and depressing effect, like a misty wind Irom 
the noTlh. 

Poetical artists have not the lead notion how to deal 
with these philosophica) principles, and take ofience, if 
they are criticised according to a treatise which they 
do not understand. The lover of beautiful nature 
perfectly loHthes them. 

So far as these philosophical babblers about art, 
of whom, unhappily, there are a great many, have 
been convinced that they had to condescend to reality, 
and judge of art as it is, they have done a great 
injury to art itself. There is nothing which di»- 
courages artists eo much — nothing makes art so un- 
popular in the eyes of the people — as the self-sufficient 
air of superiority nith which the philosophical lackeys 
assume to themselves the word of authority in all 
matters pertaining to art, in a language that grows 
more and more unintelligible every day. 

The merits of individual men, in respect to par- 
ticular uts, ought not to be passed over without 
BOtice. Among Uie writers on architecture, those 
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who inronn us of the historical progress of the art 
will always be of the highest importance for the 
great public of general readers. Stieglitz wrote the 
most comprehensive history of the architecture of all 
nationa and ages; Hirt wrote particularly on the 
architecture of the ancients ; Boisseree gare the pro- 
foundest analysis of the Gothic; and Weinbrenna re- 
cently was preeminently active in the practical applicf^ 
tion of correct priociples of ornamental architecture. 
On the kindred art of gardening, the earlier writers 
were Hirschfeld, Grohmann, and others; very lately, 
however, the gifted Prince Piickler Huakau has sur- 
passed them all by his noble work on gardening — a 
work dictated by the richest fancy, the most ardent 
Knsibility for nature, and the most refined taste. 

On sculpture and painting, the best things are found 
in the writings of the historians of art already men- 
tioned, from the time of Hagedora ; such as Winckel- 
mann, Fiissli, Feinow, and others. Koch, Oessner, and 
Bemler, wrote particularly on landscape-painting; Hei- 
necken wrote a history of engraving; And Unger, of 
wood-outs. Senefelder, the inventor, wrote on litho^ 
raphy. 

The outward relation of the fine arts to practical 
life has also been the subject of much discussion. 
On one side, the enthusiasm of academies has pro- 
posed to introduce a new ^Iden age of Leos and 
Medici in the heart of the North ; and, on the other 
side, Koch, at Rome, has pointed out, in his " Rum- 
ford Soup," in vigorous prose, the . inconvenieucea 
of this over-zeal for art. Sut I have sufficiently 
expressed my qtinion upon these matters, in my " Tout 
in Italy." 
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' ' It is qaite natural, that, in the fine arts, as well aa 
in poetry, an encyolopedical atfectation, a mixture 
of all tastes, should have become prevalent. Not 
only is a Byzantine chiirch built by the side of a 
Gothic, and the Gothic again by the side of an 
utique public edifice, but, even in one and the suns 
etnicture, all styles are blended together. It is the 
same in painting. We have plastic forms sud watery 
drapery in pictures, which on the other side remind us 
of Raphael, Dnrer, or Eyk, and Perugino ; we have 
antique Hermes' heads on the shoulders of old German 
pages, and, vice versa, citizens' daughters, done in 
the manner of Lucas Kranacb, as heroines. 

But paintiug has one advantage over poetry in 
genre^ pictures. While the painters are already seek- 
ing, in nature and actual life, new ideas and tbe means 
of new popularity, of which, unhappily, the fine arts 
sre very destitute, our poets are wauderiog away 
more and more into the laod . of dreams, or into the 
past, or give a sentioiental or humorous represents^ 
tion of life, hut only according to, certain traditional 
tales. The true delineators of reality, the poetical 
^enre-painters, j|re still very rare; and yet poetry 
must necessarily strike into this path. The excessiv* 
oircnmstantiality of the English painters of manners, 
and tbe caricaturing of the French, who look in 
nature only for the unnatural, in life only for vice, 
tbe plague, death, and every thing moat loath- 
some, have already taken _us between ihem, and we 

* [A term borrowed fiom tbe Flench, and ipplied to portraits, 
pictures of animalB, of houiehold utensila, of piints, nnd the 
nke — TsjiiiL.] 
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.follow theae disa^eeible leaden, without tefiectitig 
diat it will be our duty and our glory to aurpass them, 
to threw off their onesidednesa and degeneraej, and to 
take up only the beautiful aspect of nature and life. 

Mneie ia art to such a degree that tlie literatare 
wliich touches npon it remains wholly a seeondary 
matter. It would be a digression, were I to meddle 
any further with this subject I will only remark, 
tiiat we obserfe in music, too, a mixtare of tastes, — f<»' 
coumple, church music and the wildest devil's music 
in "the same opera, — and a decided preponderance 
of studied artificiality, of far-fetehed passion over 
simple and natural sentiment, and ite-eiprasMon ; and 
hence, in particular, a preponderance of harmony over 
mdody, aiid of instrumental ov«r vocal music, coin- 
ciding with the same oonfiuion of taste, the hunting 
for effect, and the excessive artifice in the poetic art 

It ia well known that the GenDana and the Dutdli, 
in particular, were the first in the middle ^ea to 
excite a taste for music in llaly, and to prepare the 
way for the flourishing age of Italian church music. 
From this sprang the mosic of the opera, which waa 
a hood of union between Italy and Fx^nce, and which 
fa*ored that gradually formed supremacy of foreign 
taste, which went side by side with political suprem- 
acy. Against this foreign and worldly tendency of- 
music, a Boble (^position of German church music 
arose in the last century, afler Sebastian 3ach, from 
wliich, however, the German opera music was formed 
by Mozatt, Weber, and others. At the present mo- 
ment, this has given in its adherence to^all possible 
tastes, BQ that again a twofold opposition has sprung 
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ap against it, namely, the atteicpt at restoring the 
ancient Italian church music, and (he old popular, 
melodies, by Thibaut, and at a revival of national 
music in singing societies, particularly with the help 
of the choral music by Kocher. These last efforts 
stand in a close connection with the school of Pes- 
talozii, who, it is well known, made music one of 
the aims of education, and considered it one of the 
highest and noblest means of culture. 

Tbe contributions of Marpurg, Forkel, and flruber, 
to the history of music, have been very recently sur- 
passed by the masterly work of Kiesewetter. An 
infinite amount has been written in relation to 
theory, taste, and the like; but the aUeat works of 
all are by Cal lot-Hoffmann, Weber, Rochlitz, B.ell- 
Btab, and some others. Of the schools of thorough 
bass and other treatises, I know nothing. What value 
I should place upon the innumerable discussions and 
fantasies about music, upon the analyses of the 
beauties of Mozart, upon musical critiques and re- 
joindera, I know just as little. But I believe I am 
not wrong in supposiog, that, in this province also 
i^ the criticism of taste, the false enthusiasm of the 
romanticists, the passion for consistency, ai),d the 
assuming dogmatism of the philosophers, and even the 
firivolity of the ironical and humorous writers, have 
made themselves abundantly felt. Too much, on the 
whole, has certainly been said upon music. Instead 
of listening, people say at random what cannot but 
produce interruption and confusion. 

Upon the state of the theatre, I shall here confine 
myself to few words, as I shall have occasion to 

TOL. It. A A 
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qwak of the dramatic poets bei«ifter. Here and 
there, people may Have boasted, and asay atill boast, of 
great eucoesa ; bet, od ^e whole, the Geiman theab'e 
has newr yet quite come to ita bkraeom tine. A great 
capital, a great national interest, a great freedom, are 
needed for tfaaL From the rcLigions pUys, our theatre 
advanced to popvlar carnival entertain nients. In both 
prevailed a vigorous national hunior along with a great 
deal of anti<]aated tartelesenasa. They disappeared. 
AU poetry beeatne court poetry, all the theatres 
became cenrt theatres, where (be courtly festival 
pieces «f Veisaillea were «<q>ied, in which the opera 
and ballet were the principal parte. Ti^^ether with 
this, the stately tragedy, wbich the German court 
poets truislMed alter the Freocb, as the French did 
after Suieca, «ame into vogue. Grot«cbed, in full 
bottomed wig, regarded tfaia as the golden age ol 
the theatre ; but be rendered a real service la the 
history of the Oerman stage, by his collection of the 
ancient carnival pieces, and his commentaries upon 
Ihem. Stranitzki, the Silesiauj was the first to bring 
a joyous life and a merry popular tone upon the 
boards, by transplanting the comedies of Qozzi, 
jbnnded on popular tales, from Italy to Vienna, and 
establishing there the deli^ful Leepoldstadt theatre 
which has remained faiUiful to its national character, 
to this very hour, now more than a cHitury, but 
conld only remain faithlhl by keeping in a lower 
sphere. 

A new epoch began with Leesing. The Galloma- 
oia was faani^ed ; the muse again descended from 
the courtly cothurnus to the sock of oommou liJa. 
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Taate deaerted the court theatres, and travelled aboat 
with the strolling companies, who introduced the best 
tragedies and comedies of the English and the latev 
German poets. The hero of these birds of passaga 
was Gekbof, the first great German mime. Schroder 
held a middle station between these Btroliers and tbtt 
permanent pi Bjers. He dternated between Hamburg, 
Hanorer, and Brunswick. Fleck occupied a fixed 
position ID Berlin. These able and memorable men 
did what Lessing wanted to have done, and made such 
a revolution in the German stage, that it departed 
DM>re and more from the example of. the French 
and approached the English, and brought before the 
pvblic all the first promiEing productions of the Ger- 
man dramatists, not without a patriotic enthusiasm. 
Then Engel made the first attempt to form a theory 
of imitation, and Flogel collected rich materials, par- 
ticnlarlj for the historj of comic literature. 

The courts at that time, boasting of their iUum^ 
nation, took part with the innOTations, and favored 
tte German drama; as Iffland, in Berlin, attempted to 
catch the popular tone, while Goethe sod Schiller, at 
Weimar, ventured to carry the drama back to the ideal 
devation of the Greek trogedj. But the twofold 
dependence on the courts and the learned dramatic 
writers was not favorable to the further suoeemfii] 
progress of the stage. Kotzebue, and the host of his 
petty imitatora, deserted the honesty of Iffland, and 
flattered the social demoralization, which gained a new 
power in the train of the French supremacy in Ger- 
■»Dy. The attempts in the Greek style were followed 
bf no canaequence& On the contrary, some of 
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Goethe's and Schiller's pieces excited a ^at entho- 
siasoi for the romantic style, which afterward also 
found nutfiment in the patriotic and anti-Oallican sen- 
timenta. Augustus William Schlegel and Tieck, in. 
their works on dramatic criticism, claimed for the 
romantic drama, and particularly for the godlike 
Shakspeare, nay, even for the ancient German drama, 
their high value ; but as there was a deficiency of 
new poets corresponding to this tone, who might have 
made this taste flouriah even on the stage, and as 
Schiller was already too classical for them, they had 
to leave the Qeld to their indefatigable oppoaent Kot- 
lebue, whose modern frivolity partially prevails at the 
present day. There was naturally a great incitement 
to the poets in the call for dramatic poetry in the 
romantic spirit, and many have here aspired after the 
crown of glory. But those who were poetical never 
understood stage eSect sufficiently, and those who 
understood stage effect were not sufficiently poetical. 
The best poems were only printed, either without com- 
ing upon the boards at alt, or without beiog able to 
maintain themselves there, and Raupach is the first ro- 
mantic writer on the boards at present. He understands 
Bt^e effect the best, but certainly is not the mosl 
poetical. After IfBand, Devrient was the most coib- 
ifticuous among the dramatists in the epoch of Kol- 
zebue ; and now, in the epoch of Raupach, Seydel- 
mann is the most distinguished. 

What was modern thirty years ago, is already anti- 
quated — for example, much, and perhaps the merriest 
parts, of Kotzebue. Since than no new poetic school 
has been formed for the poetical representation of 
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teal life, and it bae not been possible, because the stage 
is kept under too Bevere a censorship. We have, therfr 
fore, the old pieces, or spiritless imitati<His of them, 
by the comic writers of the day, and French conver- 
sation pieces, and pieces from common life ; but among 
these, again, only the most in^pid are selected, for 
the same politick reasons. Consequently, real life, 
properly ^waking, and erery tbmg great, weighty, aad 
affecting in it, are excluded from the stage. The past 
only may be transferred to our romantic poems; but 
the past, too, is put under a censorship, which is even 
a voluntary one ; and very rarely is one of those num- 
berless tragedies in iambics completed, without loyal 
sermons making their appearance therein. This direct 
and indirect blending of the politics of the restoration 
with the stage, is yet, perhaps, an advance of the age; 
for it proves that the stage which represents the world, 
and the world itself, have established a relation with 
each other, while formerly the stage was only a kind 
of dream-world, wholly independent of the actual state 
of affairs. 

Of theatrical criticism, but little more is to be said 
than that it comes under ihe head of criticism. What 
Tieck, Borne, the late Schreivogel, (West,) and lastly, 
Ijewald, have done in this department, though in a 
different spirit, has not succeeded in introducing, 
generally, a more refined tuste and a dignified tone. 
On the contrary, the prbdigions mass of our theatrical 
criticisms in journals, and partly even in pamphlets, 
are dictated by favoritism, corruption, rivalry, envy, 
malice, and revenge, and we find, along with un- 
bounded arrogance, which stamps the most insignifi- 
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eant theatrical talent in traditional phrasea, u " the 
first artist in Europe," the most vulgar abuse, which 
frequentlj attempts to degrade precisely the most 
estimable actors. The best of it is, that all this 
scribbling, though it still goes on, is gradually fallen 
into discredit with the public The only misfortune 
is, that more intelligent theatrical critics become less 
and less inclined to make their dealer voices heard 
in this bestial uproar. 
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CEAXAOTEK OF THE LATER F0ETR7. 

Wb pass on to poetrj, which, among all the arts, has 
the highest signiBcaoce for this age, and perhaps for all 
ages. Poetry goes the deepest io unlocking the humaa 
heart, and again produces the deepest effects. Poetry 
alone has the power of doing what cornea within the 
range of no other art, of mirroring the inmost nature of 
man in fhe moat secret thoughts and feelings ; and this 
gives it the sway over the human soul which all nft- 
tiona have acknowledged. By this revelation of human 
nature, poetry is at once the most effective means and 
the highest blossom of human culture. But poetry is 
also the most enduring, and the most permanent of tb« 
ftrts, because its monuments can be always multiplied 
and renewed in the easiest manner. Nations change ; 
states are overthrown ; one faith expels another ; 
what once passed for truth becomes error ; the works 
of the fine arts crumble into dust; the creations of 
poetry alone outlive the storms of time, and shine 
after thousands of years have passed away, in all the 
glory of their prime. Poetry encircles all ages with 
her crown ; unites and reconciles them all. In the . 
very midst of eternal change, the still and blooming 
island of poetry, the earthly heaven where wearied 
souls are again restored, where forefathers and de- 
scendants share the like enchantments, ever remains 
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■teadfaat E?en religion itself is not tranquillity, b» 
cause one faith excludes anotber ; in poetry &loae rests 
that peace of God which the wild feetiaga ackaowl- 
edge with holy awe, and which tames them with the 
harp of Orpheus, aud reconciles nations and men, who 
are the greateflt strangers to each other. 

The Germans have an innate propensity to poetry ; 
nay, we may call the poetical eminently their national 
characteristic, hecause their character is so eathusias- 
tic, good-humored, fantastic, superstitious, warm, and 
tempestuous. The German possesses an extraordinarily 
delicate and profound feeling, a sparliling fancy, a 
Strong tendency to allegory and eymb'oliam, great dex- 
terity in complicated creations of the poetic art, a 
fiame of enthusiasm that sweeps every thing before it, 
& delicate sense for nature and idyllic life, for domestic 
and home-loving feelings, and an almost livelier illusion 
still for what is foreign and marvellous. Our poetical 
genius is shown in the moat striking manner in the ill- 
nse which we make of it, and which betrays an excess 
of power in the extravagant character of our proper 
poetical works, and in the poetical viewa of life, 
nature, history, and all the sciences which every where 
prevail, and on account of which we are ridiculed by 
the BO called practical nations. We are fond of mingling 
the feelings of the heart, enthusiasm, and Oriental ima- 
gery, even with the severest science. If we are wont 
to bestow extraordinary praise upon the new develop- 
ment of German poetry, we have, unquestionably, a 
light to do so. Art has perfected itself, in every 
lespect, and produced immortal works, which will hand 
down the memory of our age to the latest posterity. 
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Humanity has been far more generally and effica- 
ciously promoted by out poets than by any moralist 
or iniafortune whatever. Literature itself has received 
a new and ^eat impulse, as the poets have unfolded 
all the charm of our language, and taught German 
to the learned again afitr they bad fallen into the 
extremeat barbarism of speech. 

The recent poetry of the Germans, taken together, 
forms a particular cycle, which must be included in 
tbat of the collective poetry of modern Europe, and 
with that must be distinguished from the cycle of all the 
earlier poetry of the middle ages, of the East, of the 
Greeks and Romans, and of mythical antiquity. At the 
portal of the collective poetry of modern times stands 
Dante; at the portal of German poetry stands Jacob 
Bohme ; both alike solitary. The last reflected light of 
the middle ages yet became the glory that encircled the 
head of the new-born infant. Seers, absorbed in God, 
baptized it with holy fire. Dante gazed at the even- 
iiig redness of the middle ages, and Jacob Bohme 
into the morning glow of the modem world. The 
solemn magical morning was soon followed by a bright, 
variegated, tumultuous, and secular day. 

In the tumult of this day; in the splendor and 
brilliancy of bo many dazzling phenomena,- in the 
changing and fluctuating of names and modes, — it 
is difficult to draw a correct character of the entire 
poetical ' movement of modern times. The present 
exercises a certain charm over us ; it dazzles us with 
its petty lights, by reason of their nearness. We ar« 
easily led" away in one object to forget the rest, either 
because it iropetiously forces our exclusive a.dmiralioii 
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and worship, or because we endeHor U» cling to i^ 
that we ma; not stumUein the universal oonfusioD, 
tbat we may at least love and possess something eo- 
tirelj, as otherwise our interest would be toe HUKh 
divided. In this manner, oneaided opinioas and partial 
judgments have been fjequently formed upon the moie 
recent poetry. We cannot, in fact, escape them, 
unless we soar above the cenfusioa, and g^ a free 
point of view, and an unobstructed survey, on the 
elevation of history; unless we free ourselves from 
the present and its pressing, hurrying, and contradio- 
toty demands, and fly for refuge to the past, to 
measure the present thereby. 

We muit trace oat the hisuvy of poetiy to tU^ 
its latest develtqunent Poetry had already passed 
throogh many great periods, before it entered iq>on this 
last. In every one of these periods a change tooli 
place. It displayed itself in a peculiar manner, at each 
several stage, and e^>oBed to us one side aller another. 
Two principal periods have usually been ad<q>ted'— 
the Greek or antique, and the medinval or romontio. 
Schlegel has attempted to characterize them by calling 
the antique poetry plastic, and the romantic pictu- 
resque. This is no idle comparison. The distinctions 
in the arts in general are again repeated in each single 
art. The law of the external affinity is at the same 
time the law of their inward distinctions. Poetry 
changes according to its affinity with the other arts, 
and each of its devdopraeota and historical peri- 
ods conesponds to such an affinity; only we moot 
not rest satisfied with sculpture and painting, with 
this distinctioo of Scblegel into plastic and pictO' 
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xnqne. Along with poetry there m five leading arts 
—architecture, Bculpture, painting, music, and the 
dramatic art. To these also correspond, in fact, the 
periods atid difievent developments of poetrjr. The 
BHMt aacient religious poetry of the cosmogonies and 
mythi was eseeotiaU; architectural in its character ; 
the later Gre^ Hid Roman, and the poetry called 
exdueirely antique, was sculptural. The lyric poetry 
of the rude natkss ailer the overthrow of the aocient 
wwld, and befi>te the period of the highest csAtare 
in the middle ages, was musical, and the riHiiantic 
middle ages themselves were picturesque. Finally, 
modem learned poetry, which studies itself into the 
parts of all ages, may properly be called a theatrical 
poeOy ; and in fact it f^nbraces as mach of all tbo 
BBi4ier kinds, as the dramatic art adopts of ail As 
other arts. Even individual poets amo^ us try 
their hand in all kinds and forms of poetry, because 
tbey are parts which the poets play ; is former 
tines, each poet cultivated btft one kind alone, aocM<d- 
iag to hia natural turn of mind. 

The poetic enthusiasm of the earliest men seemed to 
aiifi>ld the last blossom of creation. The same spirit 
of natore, which laid the foundation of the world, 
narrored itself in the cosmogonies of childlike natioits. 
Poetry had not yet twa itself away from nature; it 
uiimated the masses ; it was Dot yet the exclusive prop- 
erty of an individOal ; it divided into diverging views 
as inen divided into races; but it remained the property 
of whole generations ; and as it belonged to no poet, 
but to the nation, it also, represented no hero, nothing 
iodividual, biit ibe whole world. All its forms were 
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architectural. With heroism, the individual element 
broke from the mass, and heroic fable from the cos- 
mogonj, the statue from the Cjciopean edifice, and 
bietor;, poetry, and plastic art, unfolded the highest 
Uofisom of this life in Greece and Rome. But here 
also the poetic art was closely bound to the present 
and its prevailing character, and what we call classical 
in it was the strict consequence of the [dasUc impulse 
which freed that age from the dark womb of the 
cosmogonical period, but at the same time gave it 
the definite form of a vegetation limited to itsel£ 
When this life, in its onesided tendency, had abed 
its blossoms, another great branch of human nature 
began to unfold in a new direction. As formerly the 
senses had first torn themselves away from universal 
life, so now the afiections sought to apprehend them- 
•elves, and the rising sun of love drew forth the 
earliest tones from the Memnon columns of the nation. 
The feelings of the people were expressed in peculiar 
natural voices, which have now died away, as every 
tone dies away, of which nothing testifies save a dis- 
tant echo. These are the " Voices of the Nations," 
aa Herder has called them, such as ancient legends 
~ indicate, such oa still echo in popular songs, and such 
as are still heard in their purity and originality, among 
the pagan races of distant quarters of the world. 

In this tendency, Christianity took a mighty hold 
of the nations; and this tendency arrived at its most 
flourishing period in the middle ages ; the national 
feeling became a universui feeling ; the voice, famil- 
iar only to the natitmel ear, became an image, manifest 
(0 tbe eyes of all. Poetry again became cosmie, and. 
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ooDKqueDtl;, architectural again ia its proportions, 
•B painting now is ; as formerly, starting from uniTcrsal 
cosmogony, it had petrified into the plastic and indi< 
viduai character, it now poured from the various foun- 
tains of the nations into the rushing waves of a bound- 
less sea. Christian romanticism, however, had been 
absorbed in the unstable element of feeling, as that 
more ancient poetry had stifiened into sensible forms. 
Hence it was bound to the same consiatency; and, 
even in this romanticism, a certain instinct gained the 
ascendency, which could not go beyond de&aite boiin> 
dariea, but, within their limits, moved with perfect 
security ; and ao romantic poetry, too, like the antique, 
has something of the classical character. 

This classical character — the involuntary certainty 
■od harmony of subject and form, in which the works 
of art perfectly resemble the works of nature, and ap> 
pear to be formed by the same creative impulse which 
made the heavens, the mountains, plants, and animals, 
■s they are, and not otherwise, as if it could not have 
been helped — this is, propeily, what diBtinguisbes 
all the ancient poetry from the modem. The poetic 
inspiration of those ancients was the creative impulse 
of natnie, without selection and without wavering. 
Ours has become an afiair of reflection, and we choose 
and waver. 

The later poetry is wholly theatrical. People go to 
poetry as they go to the play-house — to deceive and 
entertain themselves in an agreeable manner. Poetry 
is no longer connected with life; no longer life's 
noblest blossom ; but stands opposed to it, as dreaming 
does to waking. It is no longer something involuntary 
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tad neoemary ; no loDger the oaQxraring of s btdj 
Bpint, which co&i«s from within; do longer the ores- 
tion of an urgent, uncsnBcioas, inToluntary impulse of 
SBlure ; bo longer the free growth which wrings up, 
nobody knows how. It fau nther beooiae a talent 
which one applies thia or that waj, at his will, uid 
e mere plaything for entertaiamenL It springs up no 
more ; it is onlf maile : it t> no more ; it only seemg : 
it has faith in itself no more ; k only wants to de- 
ceive. To write poetry, one needi no nwre the in- 
ward and sacred inspiration, but only some knowledge 
of what gives people pleasare, and aome «kiU. A 
perfectly clear oonsoionHieu id the understanding has 
taken the place of an tmconacioug impulse in the 
affections. The poet doea not create aa a blind 
impulse forces hira to do. He sets him down and 
reflects; he asks himself the question, What do I want 
to make, and how must I make it to please the people? 
The same talent that formerly came of itself, when 
the poet's heart wna in the poetic inqiiration, now 
obeys the careful precepts of the understanding. 
Formerly, poets bad no definite aim; tbey merely 
expressed themsdres as the fountain pours out its 
stream, and as tiie bird singe. They were greater 
than others, as one mountain is higher than another. 
But now their aim ia to delight the people, and they 
Tie with each other in producing that, efieot ; and, as 
tbey govern themselres no longer by inward genius 
alone, but by applause from without, bo they torment 
tbetnaelTes about fame, and walk on stilts, to raise 
themselTes higher than others. 
Or is it otherwiae 1 With the really great and origH 
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aal poets, uaquestionabl;. Among tbem poetry is life 
■till, OS it was with the oldest siogera of the ancient 
world ; and they are poeta, because they must be, 
Bud in the manner that they must be, urged only 
by genius within, and careless of applause. But tb» 
great mass of poeta are such as I have described, 
and it is the very existence of this mass which char^ 
oeterieea our period. But even our beat poets have to 
pay their tribute to the age. They are the offapiing 
of this age, and the spirit of nature which prevails ia 
them {xoceeds from the nature of our time. Liktt 
tbe children of a player, they have to become plsyerB 
too ; they are, na it were, born to their parts. 

Universality is the character of this age. Writer* ara 
all in all. They tran^kort theinselTes to all ages and 
countries, and imitate every thing. The forma of the 
reiaotest put, of the most distant nature, blend dailf. 
with the images of the present. We travel ia one 
day through all the zones, through all ages, and thn 
4dtamb«-, in which we remain quietly sittisg, become* 
ft caraTD of Mkhra, on the walls of which the eartk 
•nd heaven are mirrored. The ancient poeta did not 
go beyood the circle of their nationality. Shakapeara 
brought the whole world within the enchanted circle of 
hia poetical creations; yet they bore throughout tiM 
atamp of an English and Shakspearean iodividualitf. 
Bat out later poets adopt the foreign view with the for- 
eign Bnbject, and not only conjure Greece into their 
Bortliem forests, but also a Greek way of thinking 
into their nwthem minds. The same Geraiaa fidelity 
with whidi our dd painters copied nature, still difr 
tinguiahea our poets, ao f ar as they apf^y thenuelf ea to 
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what is put and foreign. If thej feel a longing after 
ancient Hellas, the; want to be entirely Greek, bo that 
ibej may not be afraid of Plato, and might escape rid- 
icule in ttie presence of Aristophanes. If the middle 
agea enchant them, thej would leave not a single little 
strap in the harnew of the ancient knights, not a 
single cross mi the way-side, without its share of re- 
elect. No nation can think ibemseWeB so wdl into 
another as the German. Our poets make an affair of 
devotion of this interchange of puts. It is, in fact, a 
modern pfdytheism. We turn every thing into objects 
of poetical adoration, and resemble entirely the ancient 
heathens in the toleration with which they appropriated 
to tbemsdves all the gods of foreign nations, the mo- 
ment they crossed ttw borders of the country. 
' No universal conquest was ever greater than that 
now undertaken by our poets. Every corner of nature 
and history is visited by them, and incorporated with 
the houiidless empire of fancy, of which literature is 
designing innumerable charts. In thia universal ten- 
dency, however, poetry follows only in the footsteps 
«rf the understanding. This later poetry has an inti- 
mate connection with modern science. It receives 
its character from science, as the poetry of the middle 
agea received its character from rdigion. Tb^ 
the Sections prevailedj as now does the undep- 
sUuiding. The fancy, inci^iable ever of becoming 
•elMependent, follows impulse, nhich it receives in 
•ne case more from tbe affections, in the other more 
from the understanding. Then it changed emotions 
and feelings, now it changes oonceptions and thoughts, 
into images and words. The affections turn toon witbio. 
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ikI draw tfae world, bj a mjBterioua attractioD, iot 
wardl; ; the uBderatanding turaB noia ostwardl^, and 
thoughts become wings which bear nen throngh aS 
■pkoe and all time. There all life aad light are tMO* 
eentraled in one full, glowing son. Here they aio 
diapoaed, soattering and ^arkling, into innumerable 
Mara, to traTBiM and t» people the Infinite. 

Thia great eoipire of Dodem poetrj, whoae lioiiU, 
ue Dovhcre, may yet be distriboted into certain 
sjFEteniB. The groand of dirjaioB lies partly in the 
•ahjeets, partly in the forma, bat mo«t of all in Ifaa 
tfiiit, the nmde of appreheading. the views of tbo 
world belonging Co our poetical creations. According 
tO'itbeae, ccrtata achoola hnre been formed. It ia 
difficult, Iwwefcs', to draw precise distinetioas between 
them. A*, in the great Rodud empire, difENont ■«• 
tions were Uended together, so, ia oar poetical empire, 
the different poetical styles run into ea<^ other. 
SomeAing has been tmnsferred from each to the 
otben, inansacb as, on the one hand, indiriduai poeta, 
m the univerfld strug^, hare gone through all parts; 
•Bd, OB the other hand, eoiire poetical periods have bu&> 
eessiTely been under the influence of particular styles, 
vhoae charaoterislic impreas is ttamped npoa all. 

This cmdiiaion is most strikiagly displayed, in r»- 
gard to the diatinctioD between the antique of ererf 
kind, &e monuments of which have been commujii, 
eated to the poets by the learned researi^es of phi- 
^^AogJ and history, and the mod«m, which is impressed 
on ef ery poet by the present manimt, by his own est 
perience, maanera, and nature. We accordingly make 
a general distinetioa between, learned poets and nat> 
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Wal poets, or tbose who borrow the materialB of poetrj 
kad the ntanner of treatment from the study ot the 
past, aad those who borrow them only from the 
present. But this distinction is not very accurately 
observed. The learned poeta can never -bdie their 
nature ; and, for example, how mnch soever a Voss may 
strive to turn himself ioto an old Greelt, he remaina 
forever an uncouth boor of Lower Saxony. In just the 
■ame way, the sentiments and peculiaritieB of the mod- 
em world, involuntarily find their way into all the imi- 
tations of the oM chivalry poetry, and into every ref^ 
reeentation of former times. On the other hmd, the 
modern poets of nalare can never break entirely iway 
from the influence of learned culture, of the thousand- 
fold reminiscences of the past, impremed upon them 
from their earliest youth. The forms of another vrorld 
(pontaneously hover around them, and an innumerable 
multitude of conceptions have come down to us, by 
education and literature, partly from Greek and Roman 
antiquity, and partly from the middle ages, and are 
so intimately blended with ell our modes of thought 
and expression, that they have become our second 
nature. 

The distinction, therefore, is limited to a question 
of degree, of a more <x less of the Bnti<)ue aad the 
foreign in our poetical literature. We must, accori^ 
ingly, draw a general distinction between the teamed 
poets, to whom the mort applies, and who, for this 
Tery reason, find greater acceptance among the more 
learned and cultivated readers, and the unlearned 
poets, whom all readers understand, because they 
admit into their poetry only that little of the foreign 
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which has become uniTersallj kaown and ie curreot 
erery where. 

A distinction like thia did not obtain among the 
ancients. They had religious mysteries, which spread 
an obscurity over their poetry too, which obscurity 
was cleared up only to the initiated ; but the profane 
poetry was intelligible to every body. In this, erud^ 
tioo, foreign- ideas and foreign ezpressions never gained 
the ascendency. These are n characteristic peculiar- 
ity of our recent times alone. Among us alone are 
readers divided into the educated and the common 
classes. We possess an innamerable multitude of 
poems which contain obscurities only for him who 
baa not appropriated to himself the whole apparatus 
of mythological and historical knowledge, which the 
understandiog of them requires. 

As we hare gone further in imitating all the tiations 
on the globe, and as the greatest beauties of tliese 
imitations consist exactly in. the appropriation of 
the most national peculiarities, their enjoyment 
requires a more complete acquaintance with those 
nations. In this, poets as well as readers are dis- 
tingnished fi-om each other. Local situation has some 
influence. The most eminent imitators of the light 
French style — Wieland, for example, and Goethe too, 
to aceriain extent — belonged to the weat of Germany; 
the imitators of the English were universally North 
Germans. Time, too, makes some distinction. We 
know the change from the Gallomania to the AngliH 
mania, and so forth. 

We hare spoken of the influence, both of scholastic 
learning and foreign literature, at the beginning of 
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this work, in g«Derd terms. Foetry, «Iio, iMa been 
pubjected to this influence, and derives from it mutj 
of iu distinetions. But more important still than 
these are tbe distinctionB wiaah are ttanaferred from 
the religious or philesopbical rood« of thinking to (he 
oreatioDB of poetrf and the taste in regard to tbaa. 
We Germans differ so esaentiaJly from each otiier 
In our model of feeling, thinking, and beliering, u 
even our sepaiation into sects demonstrates, that it 
eannM but exercise u influence upon poetry. Here, 
too, nature cofses into jda; again. The North Qa- 
man is more fantastic, witt;, and humoroas; the South 
German has more feding, more eamettneaa, and toon 
passion. Nature always is the final' basis. Tbeee 
ruDdamental modifications are the oause of the North 
Germans having particularly cultivated Protestantism, 
the philosophy of the uiuierBtanding, and poetry of a 
fanciful and witty character ; and the South Qermaos, 
Catholicism, the philost^hy of nature, and the poetry 
of feeling. For the same reason, «lso, more of the 
leanted poets are to be found in NorUiern Gamany, 
and more of the nnleamed in the sooth. The great 
dififarence in the fuadamCDtal views of the poets, wfaid 
tests on niginal differences of nature, and which is 
Still BOTe distinctly marked by the religious division, 
distinguishea o«r poetical literature from that of dl 
other nations. Nowhere else do we find so great a 
variety in such marked contrasts. The univeraal lev- 
elling has, to be sure, mnooUted away the cbaraeteristie 
distindiODB on the surfoce, here as well as elsewhere, 
Bnd a poetical rabble, neither one thing nor uiotber, has 
thread all over Germany ; but atiU, where any depth 
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whatever ia to be found, there these distinctions likewise 
aie to be traced. The superficial rabble ehun them, 
hate them, or look on them with pity ; and whenever 
a poet joins himself decidedly to one creed or system 
of philosc^hy, he becomes an object of suspicion to 
the rest. This frequently deceives ns in regard to 
the value of the most distinguished poets, and disturbs 
the enjoyment of tbem. We need only call Ladwig 
Tieck U> mind, whose best poetical works are to this 
day despised by many people, because a certain Cath- 
olic odor IB perceptiUe therein. 

We will now pass to the single kinds of poetry, 
and consider the lyric, epic, and dramatic, with 
special attention. Bach of these species has risen 
to the supremacy among us ; to-day one, to-morrow 
another ; all have been cultivated in every possible 
direction, and not a few single poets even have taken 
Dp all together; and Ooethe the most universally 
unong them all. Homer was only an epic poet; 
Anacreon and Pindar were only lyric pools ; j^schylus 
and Sophocles only dramatists ; our modem poets, 
however, readily and easily, are all in all. The source 
of this we have already discussed. 
' We can distinguish, in our later poetry, a transition 
from the lyric, througb the dramatic to the epiCi 
without, however, attempting to draw the lines too 
sharply. Unquestionably, lyric poetry had the ascen- 
<)ency at first. 'The Silesian school, to which we must 
ielurn, was preeminently lyric, as afterwards was the 
school of Haller, Glelm, Utz, Hagedorn, and others, 
and that of Klopsiock, Voas, Stollberg, and the rest. 
Then the passion for the stage took possession of the 
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Oermans; aod, after Lessiag had led tbe waj, Schiller 
and Goethe, Ifflaiid and Kotzebue, fbuDded tbe dr»> 
malic period almost in the same way ai the opens 
succeeded uiae, ajmphoniea, and oratoiioe in moeio, 
■nd Mozait followed Bach and H&ndel. At present, 
honever, we have grown eminent!; epic in that deluge 
of novela which threatene utterly to orerwhelm oat 
degant literature. 

Thia transition ia very natural. If it cannot be 
affirmed that tbb is tbe courae originally necessary, 
which the poetry of every nation or of the hom^ 
race in general had to take, still it his becoine 
necessary fi» our nation and our age. Tbe poetry 
of tlie human race t>egtn with a. purdy ^uc Bymbi4> 
urn ; and from thia objective poetry of the world, bj 
degreea, atibftctioe lyric poetry was developed, juat 
aa man himself has grown freer and freer and more 
independent. Thai moat ancient poetry aprang from 
a harmonions and believing view of the world ; tba 
modern poetry of the Germans, on the c<xttrary, fr<»n 
a distracted and perfectly discordant and unbelieving 
view of things. There, men passed from the whde to 
the part, from the outward to the inward, from tbe 
objective all to the eiibjective personality. The anient 
inythical epos divided into dramas, and these agaia 
into lyrical characters, as the wars of the heroea 
qirang from the theocracy, and political freedom again 
frotn these, .^schylua began to translate Homer into 
the drama, and Anacreon again diaengaged the lyrical 
■traina from the pieces of Euripides, like blossoms 
|4ncked from the tree, and scattered them about like 
lyric lear^ So the atatae waa diaeagaged from the 
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edifice of the anci«iit- temple, and look its place, iVeelj 
and proudly, in the midat of the consecrated halls, 
as man in the midat of creation, from whose bosom 
be had at last been diainthralled. This was the ori- 
ginal and natural progress of human, and, conse- 
qaently, of all poetical development Later poetry, 
however, takes the opposite course. It is essentially 
a restorBtion and reorganization of perfectly dissolved 
and anarchic elements. That most ancient poetry, 
becoming more and more divided and broken up, was 
at length entirely resolved in the Roman age, and 
passed into a state of putrid fermentation, until noth- 
ing remained but dry bones; and these, too, crum- 
bled finally into dust. Then, in the Christian middle 
ages, began the first great process of reorganization, 
and a new poetry opened its great blossom-eye to 
heaven. But this blossom, too, faded away, bore only 
harsh fruit, in the didactic, narrow, and satiric age, 
■bortlj before and after the reformation, then shrivelled 
op miserably, and was trampled under foot in the mire 
of those great military roads, which were made by 
neighbors in the thirty years' war through Germany. 
The world, however, was a second time reorganized, 
wd in this period we are now living. Now, if we 
reflect that modem poetry had to be reconstructed 
out of universal dissolution, we immediately understand 
that it could not, like the early poetry of the race, 
proceed from s whole, and exteod itself to single 
parts, but, on the contrary, had to seek a whole firom 
tkigie parts, in a c<Hicentric direction. A poetical 
feeding had to begin to glimmer in individual men, 
just as, in putrid slime, new life begins to dawn 
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ID the infusoria; aaS the first poetic bdIiooIb had to 
be formed in sensibility, in a dim intimation, in a 
certain poetic Mesiseiisin, before they could unfcdd 
the higher sense for all beautj, just aa organizing 
nature decliS the surface of the heaving mass in which 
the germs of future created things are chaotically 
fermenting together, first, with the green matter of 
Priestlej, with pappf water plants, and hosts of sensi- 
tive, phoBphoreacent, aquatic animals, before the higher 
organized beings come ia their man; forms to light 
Thus we see those lyric poets, between Opitz and Vosb, 
watery in character, bat yet with the feeling of life, and 
shiuiog not a little in the ancient night of witchcraft, 
begin the new development of poetrf. They are 
soon followed by higher, freer, and nobler forms, and 
a new paradise springs up with sunbright clearness 
from the night, and over the cold, prosaic flood. That 
vhich at first is only felt in lyric poetry, becomes free 
in the drama, and arranges itself into a harmonious 
vbole in the epic. 

If we take our departure from lyrjc poetry, wo mast, 
in purenance of what has been said, assign to it, cm 
the whole, a general importance in the development 
of our poetry, and judge of it according to this, and 
not merely according to its particular, and, as it were, 
specific value and weight. Were we to regard only 
the latter, we ehouid have to set aside moat of the 
elder lyrfc poets as awkward beginners, and place 
them, without qualification, in the rear of most of the 
modems. But if we look to Ihpir general importance, 
even the bad lyric poets of the first period take 
precedence of most of the far better poets of the 
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present age, and the public is just eoaogh to acknowU 
edge this. They reverence etill an Opitz, a Flemming, 
Haller, even a Oleim, Kleiat, Holty, although our 
latest lyric poetrj far surpasaes them in the matter of 
lasle. People consider still, that those poets began, 
what our later poets are easily and happily im- 
proving. 

Lyric poetry not only commeiKed the new golden 
age, but always contidued to maintain an eminent rank 
in it. Nay, the greatest of our later and latest poets 
were )3^ie poets at the same time, and Schiller and 
Goethe before all. We may affirm that the Germans 
are inclined to lyric poetry by nature more than any 
other ' nation whatever. We always speak of the 
German heart. Our lyric poetry estabU^hes the exist- 
ence of this preponderating power of the afiections. 
Even the earliest monuments of German antiquity 
inenlion the songs of onr bards. In the middle ages, all 
Germany blossomed in a single, great, lyrical spring, 
and now again every year brings out many thou- 
sand songs. Properly speaking, the thread of lyrical 
poetry has never been wholly broken in Germany, 
though it has certainly become attenuated. We were 
always men of feeling, and lyric poetry is the first 
and simplest langnage of feeling. Our lyrical poems 
are like the interest of an immense capital of good 
feeling and good heartedness, which we have kept 
undiminished under all circumstances. 

Lyric poetry is the poetry of youth; and the Ger- 
man youth-have always been more enthusiastic than 
the youth of any other nation. Feeling runs over, and 
these young poeta probably care more for singing than 
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for beiDg Tistened to. Like the birds in springs they 
twitter oD all the branches, and seem doI to know that 
there are so manj thousands of them, and tliat they 
•re singing onlj the old song for evermore. They are 
impelled for once to make their vmcea heard; anil 
moBt of them are again silent when the apring of 
life is over. Hence the prodigious multitude of lyric 
poets, and the similarity of their songa. Why should 
they not enjoy this innocent pleasure 1 Many thou- 
sand flowers still blossom by each other's side. If all 
these poets do not lay claim to immortality, nobody can 
say any thing to the contrary. This was already the 
case in the middle ages. Then, too, innumerable poets 
sang, and on the same anbjeets. We cannot consider the 
Minnesinger* indiriduAlly ; they were a whole nation. 

It waa the same power of feeling which then impelled 
to song as now, only tben it aeemed more closely 
allied to nature, and healthier ; now it languishes more 
in reflections, and is oAen diseaaed. Inspiration, ia- 
■tead of being drawn from nature, is drawn frequently 
from books ; it is often learned, artihcial, and ovei- 
refiDed, But in general, healthy nature still ever 
makes its way. 

Lyric poetry expresses either general states of feel- 
ing, or feelings on particular occasions, which still 
may always more or less he traced back to a predom- 
inating key-note in the affectiooa. There are in 
general only fhor fluch predominating states of feeling, 
to which also the principal kiads of lyric poetry cor- 
respond. They are arranged according to the tem- 
peraments. The sanguineous state producea the bright 
and joyous songs ; the choleric, the daring and warlike ; 
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the melsDcbdic produc«B the aentiinental, pasaionate, 
plaintive; and the phlegmatic, the contented idyllie 
songs. The subject of the first is particularly love, 
pieasuTe, and wine; of the second, country, homw, 
freedom, yftu ; of the third, plaintive love, virtue, and 
religion ; of the last, the landscape, still life, domestic 
life. As to the forin, the social song correBponds par- 
ticularly to the first; the ode and dithyrambs, to 
the second ; the elegy and hymn, to the third ; poelie 
narrative and picturesque delineation, to the fourth. 

The sangnineous songs of pleasure and festive en- 
joyment exist in extraordinary numbers, but, like the 
comedies, they fall quite too ollen into the sngary, 
the sentimental, or the vulgar, and the gluttonous, if t 
may so say, or into the sportive style, even to silliness. 
One poet, particularly one from the school of Oleim, 
Hatthiason, Tiedge, and their peers, calls to miad^ in 
the very midst of enjoyment, some tedious virtue or 
Other, which forces-him, like a schoolmaster, to tem- 
perance ; or he quotes Anacreon and Horace, and 
coquets with a very pedantic affectation of classic 
Style, in the arms of love, or at the wine-glass. 
Another, particularly one from the school of Vo«s, 
Biirger, and the rest of that class, vants to keep the 
popular tone, and eulogizes subotantid household &re. 
Finally, a third, particularly one from the school of 
Ooethe, wants to be delicate and refined, and moral 
to boot, and toys with sin like a eunuch. Still we 
possess very excellent single songs of pleasure and 
festivity, which are too well known to need men- 
tioning in this place. Among the later poets of this 
dasa, William Midler and Frederick Riickert luv« 
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gained an honorable distinction. Tbe latter has an in- 
finite talent in versification, paTticalarlf for ita batmcwy. 
By alliteration, assonances, and rhjnes, be knows bow 
to bring all the capacities of langu^e into play, and, 
by the most ingenious . turns, to gite each word a 
muiical sigoificance. But this ingenuity does not 
always agree with simple sensibility, and just as litde 
does the Oriental abundance of his images. He speaks 
more to playful fancy than to seusib.Uity, and, therefor^, 
the sanguineous style is the most natural to him. 

The love songs of tlie joyous and sanguineous kind 
generally succeed among us Germans much less than 
among tbe Italians. In suffering and caaplainiag, we 
are much stroager than in possession and enjoyment, 
liodest and easily satisfied, we know how to pay a 
distant worship to the beloved object ; blessed with 
the amallest favor, to indulge in merriment ; to console 
ourselres agreeably for her reserve ; but we know not 
how to season possession poetically ; it. makes us pro- 
saic. Neglected and hoping love inspires us; haf>py 
love cools us down. Prudery also, and regard to 
behavior, prevent us from ever arrivmg at any right 
hearty pleasure. 'This is done only by the papular 
songs, the if mui dts Vtuhes, and the frisky airs of the 
merry dwellers on the Alps. .The wine songs are cer- 
tainly better in Germany than any where- else, beoause 
ve have always been, and still continue to be, the best 
drinkers in the world, in ^ite of the braggif^ of 
aOBie fcveigaers. But a false tone has crept even 
into tbe wine songs, particularly in consequence of 
tbe different objects of social meetings assenibled 
over their wine. They have been turuMl into toasts 
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Bomewhat leogthened out. Tbe treemason drmka to 
the faumui race, the soldier to war, the liberal to coun- 
try and liberty, tbe student to his little privileges. 
Hiacellaueous societies, however, have a certain class 
of songs, vhich deserve to be suag over aothing better 
than coM water. They Bmount merely to this, that 
people ought to sit together ; that ihey must drink lustily ; 
that they mast have wine or punch before them ; that 
these things taste good, and make one feel well ; and 
more of the like; all of which is understood, of course, 
by every one who sits down to bis glass, and is jolly 
enough to tune up a song at all. 

Of this kind are those songs also, which eicpress k 
joyous frame of mind, in general, or which ue meant to 
summon the company to that state of feeling. The; 
indicate precisely the vacant place where the poet has 
wished to set down poetry. They are like superscrip- 
tions over musical notes, allegro, andante, and others, 
but the notes are wanting. We call for Joy — "Gome, 
then, appear ; descend below ; daughter of heaven, be 
cur guest ; " or we inform ourselves, that " She is there; 
beloved Joy ; now sit we merrily down together ; " and 
se on. ~ 

The choleric songs presuppose a high, impassioned 
flame, and are seldom composed where this flame is 
not really blazing in the poet's bosom. These are suited 
only for elevated states of mind ; and as, in ordinary 
life, one does not make himself particularly agreeable 
with these exaltations, they are the leas wrought up 
by art. Their subject is stormy enthusiasm for honor, 
freedom, country, and vrrathful excitement against 
tbe enemy, against vice and imbecility. This fire of 
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pasaion is Beldam pereonal, b«c<nMe peraonal pssnon 
is Beldom poeticai. Fot the moet part, it is>B socii] 
and national enthusiasin, which bNtns in these BongB. 
Among those Tare booIb of fire, for 'wbaee personal 
pwsiOQ we take an interest on account of its pnritj 
uid depth, Holderlin stands at the head, in Germany. 
The divine delirium of thia poet is the soblsst of 
its kind known to poetry. 

Tb« period of patriotic enthnaiBam, jtut eicpired, 
has called out a great number of patriotic songs, and 
songs of freedom and war. At an eariier period, 
Schiller had already giTsn the key-note. Konmt, 
Arndt, and Schenkendorf have sung strains well suited 
to their times, and excited a gennioe enthuaiasm, Tke 
finest songs, however, were those of Ludwig Folleo ; 
&ej are pealing trumpet tones, joyous, noble, liill «f 
the wild and headlong joys of battle. 

The melancholic songs commonly express the ge^ 
era! feelings of longing, of suffering, and of sorrow, 
or the sentiment excited by particolar serious and 
mournful ocoasioaa. Genuine melsneholy springs up 
in the soul withont any external occuion, and seeln 
6ut its own object Youth has its melancholy period; 
and as youth is most inclined to lyric poetry, the 
greater part of lyric poems are of the melancbolin 
kind also. The sentimental contemplation of natwe 
and the complaints of love form the staple of these songs. 
Tbey are natural and moving, if the seatimHit is genu- 
ine ud the proper limits are not passed over. ' But there 
is a muhitude of songs, likewise, in which sometimes 
tn artificial sensibility, sometimes an extravagant, weak, 
tnd womanish whining, predominBteB. Thus we find 
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in AlatthiMon, Tiedge, Kose^rten, a great deal'Mo 
amch reflecticni,'too many letrned qimtatioBs, toomudl 
premeditated elegance, and far too much of minnte 
pmnting. Weseethat the^MMtjlhemselveahaFe felt lata 
than they bare tboaght, and they consequently excite 
less feeling than senaible images and tboDghta. These 
poets, notwithstanding, want to seem full of deep sen- 
ubiliiy, and, therefoie, exaggerate the ' expression af 
it They dip tbe pen in the ever-running tubef tens 
of elegiac woe, 'and^adopt a certain wbimpering and 
plaintive tone, 'vhieh strikes as as naturd at bat 
iO'Sn unhappy ^Loaisa BiactmaoD. 

Religioua songa must also be reckoned ' with tbe 
melancholic kind. We are rery rich in this species 
of poetry, and many of these senga are of the- highest 
cBcellmce, but the moat ' ferrent afe tfaoae of Nov^i*. 
But, unhappily, we 6nd the best religions songs scat- 
tered about only, o) collections -of secular poems. Tbe 
church takes no notice of tbem. Here tbe old hymo- 
iwoks which were compiled < in a barbarous age, by 
highly unpoedcal theologians j or miserable reraificatioos 
of ' (he paalma, atill prevail. .The few good, exc^rtiona 
only make ' this abuse tbe more apparent. Thus the 
Proteelant ofaRTchdqinres itsdf of the -very means 
bywihtch it might win souls. Philosophy o^red'her- 
sdf to it; it dedired war upon her; poetry olStnd 
hetaeir; it'bas dismissed her with indifference. 

vThe soi^ of the phlegmatic kind form aiDutdi 
school in lyric poetry. Still life is its essence - and 
its subject. Contentment is tbe atateofi'miod from 
which they spring ; idytiio natnre, family acenea, sober 
faiq>piaes8,' their 'Subjects: >Voaa, ^Km^drteo, Eke faU 
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pre&ch«r Schmidt, with hia muses and graces out up<Mi 
die Marches, were the leaders of the choir. Here, too, 
we hare not adhered to nature, but ha«e quoted the 
ancienta, particularly Theocritus aud Horace. Noth- 
ing could be ao ludicrous as this learned rusticilfi 
aud rustic learning. 

In the last century, there were also a multitude of 
didactic, particularly of moral poems, which yet are 
T«ry much out of fashion in the present. They nerer 
bad any poetic value, unless, like Schiller's didactic 
poems, they proclaimed at the same time a great and 
noble passion and enthusiasm. Fables hsTe at present 
equally declined. 

Id the present century, ballads, on the other hand, 
have become more numerous. We have passed from 
theory to experience, from the province of philosophy 
to that of history; and ao we like better to look for 
examples in poetry than for precepts. Our great- 
est poets have written ballads; and the number of 
inferior ballad-writers is incalculable. Certain very 
favorite legendary subjecta have been treated ten or 
twenty times over. One of our most meritorioua 
ballad-writers is Oustav Schwab. Other anthors, morfr 
over, bare broagbt down ballads, like every thing else, 
to the vulgar level. All the follies of our modem 
novelsi insipid gallantry, stale cruelty, and feeble res- 
ignation, have had to be charged upon ancient knights 
and dames, in recent ballads; and we hear the anti' 
. quated measures alone resounding like an echo from 
the ruins of ancient castles. 

We pass now to the drama. If the beginning of 
our poetical age produced umie lyric poems, and 
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novels ai^ar in greater numbera at the preeent nitv 
meat, the interveniog apace abounds preemiaentry an 
plays. The brilliant period of the drama ja just.ovcfi 
or al least interrupted t Irat Ifae novel, en the wm- 
ttatj, ia now enjoying its golden age. 

It deserves to be remarked, that our playa belong 
almost excluaivelj to the more recent period of Ger- . 
man poetry. The middle ages were great in epic and 
lyric poetry, and it vas not till towards the end of that 
time, that something was heard of the drama. Of all 
the mutes, the dramatic were the latest to wander into 
Oermsnj, and made their first appearance in the 
Thespian cart, as they did in Greece, Btupid religiena 
pieces, and secular carnival buffooneries,' were their 
first wretched' offerings, Thoise religious plajs never 
reachad ibe excellence of an ideal cuitiration, as in 
Spain ; and these secular bnrieMfaes arose and disap- 
peared with the fffoaperity of the third eBlate, and never 
became what they have become in England and Italy. 
Hans -Sachs made a whole dramatic world, as in 'a 
magic laMern, pass swifUy before the eyes of hia contem- 
poraries j but the pale and crowded forniB disappeared 
in the night of that age, in whose tbiclt dsrknesa, 
Jesuitism, orthodoxy, and the wilcb-lrish, taking the 
place of every other, entertainment, played a great and 
universal tragi-comedy. 

When Germany recovered lierself again, power and 
pleasure were withdrawn from (he nalion to the courts 
of the princes; and here alone had they money and 
tedium enough to give Melpomene and Thalia, as band- 
maids, to the stqferannuated court fool. The fashion- 
able world then went to the aohool of France and 
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Ittly, and ordered over the theatre from thence, with 
all Its appurtenHnces. ' But, fonnnatel;, along trith 
the diatortion of the antique taste, a romantic element 
was still retained, which sU^ck into a new path, par- 
ticularry in the opera ; and French comedy began grad- 
nallj to return, merrily enough, to nature. Finally, 
the passion for the stage retched the cities, which had 
preserved some prosperity from the ruins of the middle 
ages, or had worked themselves up to a new flourishing 
state ; and the old Hanse towns preeminently, Hamburg 
before all, opened an entrance for the muse of Shak- 
q>eare, and rendered the hitherto courtly and foreign 
drama civic and national. The earlier imperfect 
attempts were carried out by LeBeing, who must be 
regarded as the founder of the modem German drama. 
He not only refined taste as a critic, placed before the 
eyes of the nation the best foreign models, and became 
an all-powerful oracle to the stage managers and the 
public, but he set the first example, as a poet, and 
gave the German drama the tone which it has ever 
since preserved. Emilia Oalotti was the first German 
tragedy ; Minna turn Bamkeba, the firat comedy. 

Since Leesing's time, the German theatre has been 
raised to its most flourishing state by Goethe, Schiller, 
Schroder, Jiinger, Ifflnnd, Kotzebue, and others ; hut 
it has again sunk very low. 

Every qwcies of drama has again degenerated, alter 
having, for a time, risen to a wonderfully prosperous 
condition. Tragedy, which had risen to its culmi- 
nating point in Schiller, has sunk to the Fate trag» 
dies. Comedy, which rose, in Kotzebue's handSj if 
not to the highest perfection, yet to the highest pop* 
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ularity, has wandered away to France once more, and 
imiUtes Dotlung but the French small comedies of 
intrigue, and the vaudevilles. 

The sentimental plays, also, which were formerly 
made by Iffland a real national affair of the Ger- 
mans, have taken the road to France, and imitate 
the ' ferocious melodrames and executioner's pieces 
of the Parisians. Even the opera has declined since 
Mozart, and shares all the faults to which every 
thing dramatic is now exposed. The tragic writers 
endeavor, with exhausted strength, to force originality | 
but the comiQ writers, who take every thing, even 
their own fame, more easily, content themselves with 
borrowing .from ancients and foreigners, patching up, 
and slightly modernizing the good thoughts of others. 
In proportion as intellect' has deserted the drama, sensu- 
ality has impudently forced itself into the vacant place. 
As, at the theatres in general, ballets, and the great 
show operas and spectacles, predominate, with .all 
the splendor of decorations and machinery, the poet, 
too, strives to lend each single production as much 
external splendor as possible, in order to make sure of 
their theatrical effect. 

Comedies have never yet thriven very greatly in Ge^ 
many. The wittiest, and those which excite most to 
laughter, were not written for the stage. The most pop- 
ular that are brought upon the boards, and that receive 
the loudest applause, are commonly somewhat vulgar. 
None but poets, who, like Tieck; renounce the stage, 
can give to comedy all its. freedom unrestrained; on. the 
stage, they are rather tame and courtly. Had-cap farcea 
and satires are not tolerated there, except when they are 
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Tylgar and boorish, like " Rochue Pumpernickel," an^ 
the " Knight TuUpan." Ingenious farces of a more re- 
fined character, applicable to the legion (rf ridiculous 
things in our public life, comedies in the manner 
of Aristophanes, wooM be eomething;' unheard of. 
Tb» petty folliea of single classes or individuals are 
alwM brought upon''the stage, and people are honest 
or dull enough to look for Little-Pedlingtonians only 
ia Little- Pedlingtori. People think, too, they cannot 
poasibly be merry, unless some sentimental loring 
couple, or a. touching family circle^ be brought ' in. 
The ridiculous characters are commonly only second- 
sry characters. The circle in which the intrigue re- 
volves is only the family circle. As long ns the -comic 
character is not made the leading-one, and that circle 
is not extended to public life on a large scale, comedy 
will nlnays remain limited and petty. 

On the stage we may see, essentially, ti^ species of 
comediee — the high and refined, as they are called, and 
the lower and Tulgar. The former nre forthefashionaUe 
irorld, and their scenes are laid in fashionable socie^> 
Tbey are commonly a little tedious, and not so clerer 
and refined as the French of the same species. The 
wit is here always restrained oul of regard to conrtesy 
Bud etiquette, and commonly assigned to the servants, 
soubrettes and some old caricatures. German mo- 
rality also permits no great freedoms; and, instead 
of an agreeable frivolity, we see, in the fashionable gen- 
tlemen and ladies who occupy the foreground, nothing 
but a starched formality. Of a freedom such as pro- 
vails in the Figaro of Beaumarchais, we have not die 
smallest intimation. 
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The low comedies for. die common people are fsr 
better. Thej are tough, oflea iadeceot; but are 
merry, if nothing «lse, and have a more rapid move- . 
ment. They adhere, also, more closely to natare, and 
hare a far richer field of caricatures before them dias 
the genteel comedies. In this species of comedy, 
Kotzebue had, preeminently, the art of making the 
Germans shake their sides. The citcnmstance is 
worthy of remark, that in nearly all these comedies, 
the ludicrous is almost alwxys identified with what 
is old-fashioned. There are few German comedies in 
which there is not some caricature or other who wears 
the old-fashioned dress, peruke, <ineue, and bag. The 
ridicule of what is old has beea teduced, iu a certain 
degree, to. a system. Bdt certainty if people have e:^ 
hausted themselves enough with this sort of ridicule, 
they would now do better to keep a sharper eye upcni 
the follies of the prraent. 

Within the most recent period, comedy has sunk 
very low. Short pieces of a single act, for the most 
part borrowed from the Parisians, have driven the 
greater pieces of our own more than tb^ ought (torn 
the stage. WheUier it ha that people in general have 
been glad to secure brevity and variety, or that the 
baHettes and small opetas have made preludes, inter- 
ludes, and afterpieces more necessary, we see on the 
stage a disproportionately larger number of small than 
of great pieces, and even in the trade, more collec- 
tions of small comedies are published than single 
great ones. These dramatic trifles are almost always 
nothing but manufactured wares of the Parisians, and 
extremely duU; or, if they are q>irited, their wit refers 
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to local retatioiu, which hate no application this side 
of the Rhine. 

Tbe pathetic plays we can hardly diatingiiisb bb a 
ptnicnlar species, since, ibr the most pact, they are 
called comedies ; and eitsa in jnost of the comedies, 
[voperlf so called, there occurs something of tbe 
pathetic. Diderot introduced this pathetic manner, and 
pTodncetL thereby a greater effect ofran the Oermans 
tlwB npen his own countrymen. Iffland was the hero 
of the pathetic and tearfiil plays; but Kateebue has 
also fully done his part. These pieces properly form 
a middle class between tragedies end comedies. They 
begin like a tragedy and end li^e a comedy. The 
hero or heroine is pot to torture for a while, and then 
every thing comes out according to their wiahea. For- 
merly, Ben«ibitity was their more prevailing tone, and 
■oft tean only were sought to be <}rawn from the eyes 
of the public;- at present, cruelty i» their predomi- 
Bating character, and they aim to produce alrong coo- 
trasts in tbe sensibilities, by means of cruelty and 
terror, and the happy issue following thereupon. Gentle 
emotion, however, is always more in place here than 
terror, wbioh ohonld never be idly abused. It is a real 
piece of barbarity to let the cruelty rise first to tbe 
liigbest- point, tnerely to enjoy its pjeasare, and then to 
exchange it for the delight of pardon and recontaliation. 
They want to add to the enjoyment of a Turk and 
eaunibal, that of a good Christian and philanthropist 
At one time, a false and quitd too tiagtcal tone is 
introduced into the pathetic mdodrama, and - teTTO 
is carried to excess ; at another, a false and too mild 
tMie is introduced into genuine tragedy, eAd pity ia 
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abused. They do not scruple even to work over the 
beet tragic materials for this purpose, and, where deadi 
and puDishment ought to come in as the neceaaarj 
concluaion of the tragic whole, til of a sudden tQ 
introduce pardon and a marriage. 

Finally, we must pass on to <^ic poetry. Epio 
poetry, in the form of the novel, has n^anifestly ao 
quired the ascendency at the present day. The epie 
in Terse, on the contrary, appears only as a Btuate4 
aflei-birth of earlier times. Our ancestors in tbfl 
middle ages were not to be surpassed in heroic song. 
And yet their works, so like the ancient cathedrals, 
were, like them, for a long time misunderstood, Wbw 
the Germans began to grow poetical agaia, they im»> 
tated only foreign models — the ancients and the 
French, and then the Italians and English also. Al 
io architecture, so in epic poetry, a ccrlatn Jesuitical 
French court taste acquired the aaoeadency, in which 
beatben Gods and Christian saints, in [uebald aUegoriea 
and new-fashioned curls, had to draw tiie triumphal 
ear of Louis XIV., and his compens.. The epio 
muse was transplanted to Germany by Voltaire, whoaa 
Menriade was translated by Scboaaich into a Her- 
mtmiade. But, as the Germans, if tbey once take up 
with foreign models, always insliocliFely choose tba 
best, ao our epic poets qpon passed from Voltaire to 
Hilton, Ariosto, Tasso, Virgil, and Homer: Klopr 
stock borrowed from the kindred intellect of tba 
Englishman the Christian mythical idea, and fr«iQ 
Homer his moving simplicity and external form. 
Voss endeavored to ct^y this form with still greats 
fidelity in his Louise. But as soon as Herder had 
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gathored aiound us the poetry of all nations, and the 
earlier poetry of out own, aa by t%e touch of an en- 
chanter, and had disoTosed worlds upon worlds, the 
poets too, and Fouqu^ and Ernxt Schulze at their 
head, quickly grasped at every possible epic form, and 
imitated them all in gay coufoaion. 

It cannot be denied that our later and out latest 
epic literature is very rich in numberless beauties ; but 
all that it baa gained conisists entirely in these single 
beauties. A perfectly satisfactory whole has been 
achieved as yet by no poet. The effect of all of them 
ia injured by the circumstance that they are imitations, 
whether more in subatanoe or form it .matters not. A 
poem can no longer be borrowed from nature, but 
only from another poem. Such poets, therefore, — as 
Leonardo da Vioci eaid of the painters who paint, not 
after nature, but after the manner of a school, — ai'o 
not the sons, but the grandsons, of the muse. Those 
old poets delineated their nation, their age. But how 
ridiculous it is for a modern German poet to invoke the 
muse of Homer, or to talk about his lyre, or pretend to 
grasp the harp of Ossian! How offensive is the 
thought, that a poet, who has very possibly been drinking 
coffee, and ia smoking his pipe or taking snuff, ventures 
to r^resent to his readers that he has worked his way 
completely, body and soul, into the company of the an- 
cient Greeks or the knights of the middle ages ! They 
would be prodigiously amazed, — these Hectors and 
Acbilleses — these Rolands and Tancreds, — were they 
to see bow the mice are nestling in their helmets, in thia 
ink-shedding age. And the old poets themselves, what 
would they say to their modern rivals I They would be 
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compelled to believe thM all the poetr j in tb« world 
had disappeared with them, if this good old earth of ' 
oura did doI still send, once in » while, a Shaknpeare 
or a SchilteT afUr them to Klyeiura. If it is merely 
ridiculous to cut out hundreds and hundreds of copies, 
ailer an Iliad or an Oilando Parioao, so it is, on the 
other hand, perfectly absurd, nay, pernicious, arbitrarily 
to apply the forma of the ancients to modern and 
onEuitable subjects, or to knead together the most 
diverse forms, into a partycolored mixture, as Ernst 
Schutze has done in bis "Cecilia." 

If we look for a genuine, a perfect epic, and wbollj 
peculiar to our time, we shall 6nd it only in the 
novel. The novel in former times appeared to be 
as much repressed and stunt«d as heroic poetry doe* 
in our own. The whole difference between the heroio 
poem and the novel, is a difference of ages and of their 
character; The heroes and destinies of the ancients 
were made the subject of living song ; ours are only 
the subjects of description. Unquestionably,, our all- 
embracing, alt-penetf sting knowledge of the world 
exercises the greateot iofloence upon tha prodigious 
tnoBs of onr nmds, as. it does upon all the phenomena 
of modem civilization. Poetry, in Grecian astiquity, 
followed the plastic tendency which a^^ealed to the 
senses ; and in the Christian middle ages it fallowed 
. the one direct and strong current of the affections ; 
and now it follows the understanding alone in all 
directions, and into all the depths of the contemplation 
ot the world. It goes along in the footsteps, as it 
were, of the tmderstanding, to enjoy every thing which 
ihtt discorers. It most, however, in consequence of 
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this, break away (toot all ancient and rigid Torms, 
and select the fteeat form of all ; and this it has found 
in perfection in the novel. There ie no freer poetical 
form than that of the novel, as there is no freer 
poetical spirit than that of the novel, and as in 
general the human mind in our age is struggling 
■iter freedoni. 

The poetical creations of. antiquity passed first, as 
it were, through the medium of the senses. They 
received a plastic form before they Altered iqto song. 
The poetical creations of the middle agn passed 
through the medium ef the affections, of enthusiasm, 
of passion. They were felt before they became words, 
before the heavenly glow was allayed in the " sound 
and smoke of name." But onr poetry passes through 
the medium of the understanding, of observation, of 
judgment, and of reflection. This is the characteristic 
of our poetry, and most especially of our novel, in 
which this poetry has found its prc^r bone. Even 
the invisilile word among the Greeks had to flatter 
the senses, but in the middle ages it had to move the 
deep foundations of the heart, and among us it must 
Matter the undentanding. The Greeks translated 
beanUful nature ; the middle ages translated faith ; we 
trandate our science into poetry. The essence of our 
novel consists in nothing else. The Greek view of the 
world was drawn from the senses ; that of the middle 
ages from piety ; and ours from the understanding. 
Poetry has always adhered to these general views of 
the world, belonging to difierent ages; and why should 
not ours do so tool 

The view of things' drawn from the understanding 
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is always epictJ, for it places itself io the freest 
coQtrast to the external world. Therefore, the epio 
is its most appropriate form, and the novel preemi- 
nently, becanse this is the freest epic form. 

The power of the affections, which still wells up 
ever fresh in our nation, always finds an immediate 
Tent in lyric poetry and the drama. The understsntt 
iog, however, Vhich outflanks every thing more and 
more, draws away moat poets to novel-writing ; and 
as the greater part of our roost eminent poets have 
sung songs in youth, written plays in the full vigor of 
manhood, and composed novels when age was ap- 
proaching, so the like progression shows itself in 
the mass of the poetic rahble. The' novel-writers 
are rapidly gaining the supremacy, as did thirty 
years ago the playwrights, and siit? years ago the 
lyric poets. 

The novel sprang up when the heroic poems of the 
middle ages were resolved into prose. In this civic 
dress, and in contrast with the age which had loet 
all the charicteristicB of chivalry, they became ridicu- 
lous, and did not recover their high rank until they 
assumed the ironical character, and became comic and 
satiric novels. Thus from the heroic poetry ^rang 
the "Don QuiKOte" of Cervantes, and from the legend- 
ary poetry, (he " Decameron " of Boccaccio. It was the 
reforming understanding that annihilated the middle 
ages and created the modem novel. But, as the under- 
standing armed itself on one side with ridicule, and 
on the other side cherished the study of classic anti- 
quity, as an offset to the scholasticism and pious poetry 
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of the middle ages, m Lncian ofi^red himself as the 
iBOflt suitable prototype to the new notel'Writera. 
Hence all the novels of the Teformaticw were more or 
less formed after him. What Boccaccio did foT Italy, 
■ltd CeTvantes for Spsiit, was done hj Rabelais for 
France, and, somewhat later, by Swift for England. 
The Germans, as & Brand, Erasmus, Hutter, Fis- 
ekart, and others, imitated the satires at first in 
•ermons, dialogues, lelt^v, and in other ways ; but at 
length, after the thirty years' war, they passed to the 
proper novel, and, to be sure, in an original style. 

The " Adventurous Simplicissmus " and the " Island 
Felsenburg" stand somewhat solitary in literature, 
■fid were far from acquiring the fame which both of 
the contemporaneous Sileaian schools of poetry have 
enjoyed. Verse was much more in fashion at that 
time than prose. Meuitime, these novels, as they 
first departed from the satirical manner, and described 
eveaCs of the real world, the life of common- men 
under the influences of their age, and in conflict 
with the wants of the age, in a natural style, and with 
Homeric aimplicit;, became the prototypes of the 
proper modem novel, whose tendency is not that 
of satire, but, in fact, a calm and epic tiew of the 
world. 

But as, in the meantime, the French taste, after the 
thirty years' war, gained the supremacy, and stiff 
madrigals, stiff pastoral pieces, stiff heroic and love 
novels, and stiff heroic and love tragedies, tbe materials 
ef which- were mostly drawn from the Bible, friHn iba 
ucieDt world, or &<hii tlie East, as the amusements of 
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tbe Stately bdcI diBsoiute courts, Again supplanted every 
other kind of poetry ia Germany ; the taste and talent 
liff the novel, which paints in a style of Homeric aim- 
plicitj, were cultivated only in England, whence we 
at length regained it, in the so called Attglonumia, 
which was introduced . among us hy the novels of 
Goldsmith, Fielding, and others. 

But these novels have tgnin lost their free epic 
character, since, on oue side, the enlighteners of 
the world, the illumiitaii, the followera of Nicolai, and 
the {ree-tbinkers, have made use of them for satirical 
purposes, as Nicolai, Schummel, and others have 
done ; on the other aide, the famous sentimentality came 
into Germany from France, by means of Rousseau, 
which Goethe's " Werther," " Siegwart," and other 
things of the kind, spread immeasurably ; and thirdly^ 
by means of Voltaire, Crebillon, and others, tbe 
frivolous manner came in again from Frjmce, which 
was cultivated particularly by Wieland, Thiimmel, 
and Heinse. 

In these new directions the novel unfolded its capaci- ■ 
ties on all sides. From the novels of the illuminators 
proceeded, gradually, an innumerable multitude of 
theological, philosophical, political, pedagogical, moral 
— in short, of didactic novels of every sort, in which 
the novel form was but a secondary affair, but the 
doctrinal aim was tbe leading object. Then alt po^ 
sible views of the times, and all possible systems, came 
into play. 

The sentimental novels did not maintain a long 
existence. They became either cockney productions, 
good-natured delineatiooa, and eulogiums of the dome^ 
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tic cfaaractn, cmT d<Miiefltic life, of the \azj peace in the 
(ood old times of " eightj," b; Starke, La Fontaine, 
■ud tbe like, or the; paeaed into the tragi-eomic hnmor 
of Hin>«l, and Jean Paul, by seizing opoo the ctrntri^ 
diction between the Mill life of tbe citizens in that 
cockney Bge^ and an elevated poetry, attd the delicata 
vanta of the heart, and the greater hopea erf* the 
nation. 

The fVivolouB novels, too, were divided into two 
if>eciea ; one of which merely flattered th« abandoned 
morals of the age, m tho«e by Julius von Voas, Sch«l- 
ling, Langbein, Laun, and others, or endeavwed to anite 
them with philosophy and religion, as was done b^ 
Frederick Schlegel in his " Luciode ; " bnt the other 
elass aroied dieraaelves with the keenness of sarcasm, 
in order, by falling in with the revolutionary tendencies 
of the age, roalicioualy to undermine alt the founda- 
tions of religion, morala, science, and art, as Is the 
case with the writings of Heine and' his schocJ. 
' Now, however, a feeling for the middle ages was 
re-awakened by Herderj Wieland, and Goethe; and 
■sen distracted themselves from the present, to be 
absorbed in the spirit of the past. This was done 
at first in a very rude fashion, in the chivalry, robber, 
and ghost novels, by Spiess, Kramer, and Vulpius. 
But this taste afterwards became more refined. On 
tbe one side, pure GatboUc romanticism opened a path 
fat itself, and furnished exedlent pictures of chivalrous 
and ecclesiastical antiquity, awakened anew the ancient 
legends, and clothed them with a beautiful robe, in the 
tme colors of their age. Such were the labofs of 
Tieck, Amim, Fouquft. On the other side, the proper 
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historical nov^e, apart front ihal definite catholic ten- 
dency, went into all. countries and ages, and into everj' 
corner of history, in order to make the coatumes of the 
whole earth pass before us in an orbis pictas of 
a new kind, ia endless iahkaux. Even before the 
time of Walter Scott, Feeder, Meisner, the Nan- 
ben, Gaioline Pichter, and others, had introdaced 
these hiBtorieal novels into GermaBj ; bat the 
amazing deluge of thera first broke in upon us, 
it is true, with tbe imitaUon of ihtt cdebrated 
Scotchman. 

Thus, then, in the whole circuit of the worid, so far 
SB it comes within the observation of tbe human mind, 
there is nothing left which might-nst have become the 
subject of a novel. The novel has, in the broadest 
BNise, fiiaed together ftcience and art, phfloHOphy and 
poetry. It is the form in which all tbe boundless 
erudition of die understanding in our age has recon- 
tiled itaelf to poetry. 

So macii ttpon the (^)ecie9 of poetry, Btit in 
entering upon the characteristics of the poets them- 
selves, I do not propose to follow (he order of these 
dassee, but rather the course of time, and, aa I 
have to treat chiefly of the cuhivBtion and develop 
mrait of the more recent poetry, I will dwell bat 
briefly upon the earlier times. 

German poe^ in the middle ages, as has been 
already shown, was essentidly nnnantic: the pre- 
Taiting antique tendency did net begin nntil tbe 
reformation. 

True, we find, at a very early period among the 
German poets, imitators also of the ancients; for 
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eitample, the nun Rhoswilha, who wrote oomediea in 
the Btfle of Terence ; Saxo, the aoital'iBt, and some 
other historical poets, who imitated Lucau ; hut tbej 
wrote in Latin, and were far from changing the pre- 
Tailing romantic tendency of the youthful poetry of 
Germany. Kren the tranalalionB from Latin into Oer- 
inan--'for example, Virgil's JEaeiA, like all antique 
mythology, (Frau Venus, Gott Amor, and so on,) — 
received a completely Christian and German impress 
of Boher aimpiicity, and served, in poetry as in arehi* 
lecture, only as a fantastic and heterogeneous ornament 
of the Gothic edifice^ 

. The excellent history of old Germao poetry by 
BuBching and Von der Hagen, as well aft the kindred 
labors of Gorres, the brothers Grimm, Mone, Lach- 
maon, and others, relieve me from the task of 
going into particularB. I will only touch upon the 
priocipal points ; and, accordingly, I make the folp 
lowing divisions in the great affluence of that old 
poetry : — Firat, the German heroic epos, as still ger- 
minating from a pagan age and t^e popular sagas; 
■econd, the spiritual poetry and the legends, ss having 
(heir origin in the spirit and history of Christian- 
ity; third, the vernal and love poetry, as the first 
Mossom of the refinement of manners ; fourth, the 
allegorical epic and the fable, as horrowed from the 
East Thus they succeeded each other in the order 
of time, and allegory and fable formed immediately 
the transition to the citizen's Meisier Bonga, and 
to the commencement of the drama in the carnival 
plays. 

The heroic ^irit of the arohducal house of 
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Hobenstaufipn was followed by the iDercenarj spirit 
of the electoral princes of Hapsburg, and the deep, 
poetical enthuBiasm of the crusades by the miHchiev* 
ous scholasticism i then poetry could not well help 
going down. The way had been prepared for a new 
era. The reformation was destined to break the chains 
of superstition and falsehood by the power of reason ; 
the age looked, with longing eyes, beyond its af- 
flictions; a change was eagerly sought aller; and, 
while a future differing from the present was antici- 
pated, men fondly dwelt upon the c<Hitemplation of 
a past of an equally opposite character. They threw 
themselTes with ardor back upon Greek uid Roman 
literature, and fled thither as to a place of refuge. 

The nearer the age of the reformation q>proached, 
tfae more that naiveti, with which ancient paganism 
bad formerly been regarded, disappeared. The com- 
passion with which believing Christians had looked 
back upon it, was converted into admiration ; nay, 
into envy and imitation. But those ancients were 
accessible only to the learned, and, therefore, the 
imitation of th«m made i^ appearance at first chiefly 
in the strictly learned province. The Latin poets, 
who were celebrated at the universities, but. did not 
penetrate to the people, succeeded the German JfinV 
ttriittgers. The satirists of the reformation were 
the first to form the transition from the Latin learned 
poetry to the German popular poetry. Lucian exer- 
cised a mighty influence on the reformation. Us 
was universally imitated in Germany, by Sebas- 
tian Brand, Erasmus, Hutten, and many others, 
some of whom were stirred up to moral satiies, 
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and others to ingenioiu irony. Aa reli^ons^ccHt- 
trorersy euTenomed the pasaionH, and turned the 
afleations to savage rudeness, this aatire degenerated 
to the coaraest polemics, to obscene outrage, and 
perished in its own abominations. 

Under the Hohenstaiifien smpercHv the nobility had 
been poetical ; under the Luxemburg emperors, 
the citizens became so ; under fhose of the Hape- 
burg family, poetry passed to the learned, from the 
the liring hand to the dead hand. The reformation 
puUad down ; the thirty years' war bw^ away. 
Through numerous Moody breaches, foreign mannen 
poured into our desolated country. Germany thea 
reseinUed, in almost every respect, a conquered land, 
where foreigners of every description erowded tumulto- 
<»Bly in, and assomed the reins of power. The youngw 
generation, born in, the midst of conflagration and 
death, were neglected _m the highest degree, and 
imitated the foreigners. They dressed like the Dutch, 
ate like the Swedes, put on Spanish airs, swore ltk« 
the Hungarians and Turks, and mingled up, in the 
_ conversational style, which was considered the most 
genteel and elegant, as many outlandish scraps as thej 
powibly could. In this new barbarism, however, a two 
fold influence gradually gained the supremacy, and pre- 
paisd the subaequent periods in the progress of taste, 
namely, on the one hand, the philological study 
ef the ancients, which was cultivated at the utiN 
vctsities and schools, and French fashion on the other, 
which came up at the courts and among the nobility, 
sftar the model of the court of Louis XIV. 
At that time, Protestantism, when set in motion, 
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vaa ■ copsttming fire of writh, but in a state 6t 
net, was a ireezing Dorlham snow light, and coutd 
least of .all lay the foundation of a nationd poetry. 
But with the study of the ancients, which it favcied 
for purposes of the understanding, the muse, too* 
came uncalled. On the Catholic side, creative power 
was equally obliterated; the ancient Uranus was 
uDmanned by bis recreant son ; and the Jesuits could 
only contest the palm of supremacy with Protest- 
antism by the arms of learning and taste borrowed 
from Protestantism itself. Thus the ancient classics 
were cherished as the canon of taste, at the Catholic 
as well as at the Protestant schools. If we ha?e 
reason to complain of the want of a national poetry, 
faniiliarity with the Greek poets was still a healing 
balm, almost the only one, for the many wounds, with 
which Germany, in that age, lay bleeding. At length, 
out of the revival of antique taste, a freer culture 
qirang up, by which German poetry also was enabled 
to renew its youth; The mere blind predilectioo 
for the ancients, the tasteless attempts at imitating 
them, continued, indeed, for a long time, to be the 
only compensation for the better poetry which was 
still slumbering. 

The new French poetry exercisfed the greatest 
influence upon the kind and the manner of imita- 
tion. With a few patriotic exceptions, the German 
poets only saw through French spectacles, even if 
they had ancient models before them. Properly, 
they were only imitators of imitators, until, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the pure German 
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Gi'ecomaiii& Bupplanted the French mumer, through 
the iDfluence of Klopslock, Voss, and others. I, 
therefore, comprehend all this period in the history 
of elegant literature under the name of the GaUa- 
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France, altbough it mflintained a. German character, 
Knd was intimately connected with Germany, under 
d>e ancient dominion of the Franks, had more and 
more distinct!; separated itself in the course of ceo- 
tnries, and the German influence had more and more 
given way to the Latin reaction. The inferior Frank* 
ish nobility had been already ancihilated under the 
Carloringian dynasty by the civil wars ; the higher 
nobility were afterwinli disarmed of their power by the 
kings ; the old Gallic-Roman nation gained a marked 
ascendency in language and tiling ; and the policy of 
the kings themselves leagued with all the Roman ele- 
ments, particalarly in Italy, agatAst the German. When, 
moreover, the old French national poetry, so like the 
German and English, went down, and the study of 
antiquity gained the upper hand, there was formed, 
in France, a new poetic school, which was partly a 
copy of the Roman, partly modern court poetry, sod 
in both cases stood in direct opposition to the GermsB 
character. The Parisian scholars rivalled (he Italians 
in promoting the taste for the ancients, and drew 
their nurtnre and support from Antwerp and Leyden, 
especially throu^ the laborious scbt^ars of the Neth- 
erlands and Hidland. But as in France, at that time, 
every thing wmt to court, and, ctmseqnently, scholarship 
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and poetry did the sune, and the model despotism of 
modern times was formed nnder Louis XIV., that extra- 
ordinarj PamassuB arose, where Apollo, in the pedantic 
bag wig, led with bis fiddle the concert of the frizzed 
and powdered Muses, dieguised in bodices and boop- 
petticoata, in order to furnish the gallant court with an 
amuaing entertainment, and serreto enliven its festivities. 
Of the ancient motto of French chiralrj, " God, the 
King, Honor, and tbe Ladies," nothing was lell out but 
God and Honor, and all poetr; was calculated for tbe 
BOle object of flattering the king and the ladies. Hence, 
in tragedy, the strict monarchical principle, tbe new 
Sopbocleses and Seneoas, tbe disciples of Hobbes, made 
their appearance. Hence Horace was tbe idol of the . 
age, the model for all courtly flatteries. Hence, finally, 
the flrivolity of the operas, comedies, madrigals, and 
trioleties. The luxury in the pleasure palaces and 
parks, when the court retired to the country, favored 
tbe modern pastoral poetry, and sighing shepherds and 
coquettish nymphs were pillaged ftora Theocritus and 
Anacreon, and still more from Longus. It cannot 
be denied that the concentration of all talents in 
Paris already produced an intellectual rivalry, and 
that very remaritable poetical powws were lavished 
there; but tbe application of all poetry to court flat- 
tery, and highly immoral gallantry, poisoned tbe germs 
of noble feeling every where. 

In England, too, this frivolous taste predominated 
through the influence of Charles the Second ; and even 
the rich and stolid Dutch shopkeepers, imitated tbe 
gardening and the poetry of Versailles with pedantry, 
and a certain kind of sturdy solidity. Here it was- trans- 
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planted into bigoted Spain ; tliere it gained o*er even the 
daughter of the pious Oustavus Adotphus. The two 
extremes of the Catholic and the Protestant united 
in acknowledging their fealty to Fariaian taste. Who- 
ever would Bee how it penetrated to foreign nations, 
must read the spirited letters of the Countess d'Aunoi 
on Spain. What wonder, therefore, that afler the 
thirty years' war the unprotected, heavy, phlegmatic 
Germans, having no point of support within — having 
no idea of natiie country — stood ope^ to every intli^ 
euce from abroad, and yielded before the overmastering 
spirit of French fashion t , The Germans of the upper 
classes, who, at that time, frequently travelled in for- 
eign countries to polish or amuse themselves, found 
every where the joyous, entertaining, and genial tone 
of Paris, and made all haste to transplant it to their 
own soil. Upon this point, read the highly-in teres! ihg 
Memoirs of Baron von Pollnitz. Soon all the German 
courts remodelled themselves at)er that of Versailles ; 
and, particularly, the far-travelled and luxurious elec- 
toral prince Augustus of Saxony set the most brilliant 
example, as is excellently described in the remarkable 
book, also composed by Pallnitz, under the name of 
the "Gallant Saxony." 

In regard to poetry, we distinguish various epochs 
of the Gallomania, and proceed to sketch them 
briefly. 

The first German who composed in polished lan- 
guage after the filthy and abusive writings of the 
religious controversies, but who chose foreign, and 
particularly French models, was bpitz, who died in 
1639, while the thirty years' war was s^ll raging — 
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« men who hkd trarelled mucb, oA wa> re^>ected 
■t conrts; who, with a nniteraalitj peculiar to the 
Germans, coliected honsy Iram all (he foreign flawera, 
blooming but scantilj, and transferred it to Germany, 
but, at the same time, also devoted his studies to the 
bid German poetry of the middle ages, and proposed 
by no means to sacrifice the German to the foreign 
q»rit, but only to unite them both. We need cast but 
a aingle glance upon his dramatic, and even his lyrical 
works, to recogaize at once in them the French, Italian, 
and Dutch aiodela. We bear, nevertheless, id his 
works, the echo of the genuine German songs, as well 
u, in the TVtitKnaektigall of his isolated contemporary, 
Bpee, the Jesuit, that of the tones of the ancient Jlfiitne- 
ttngtn. This lyrical German element was the charao 
teriatic trait of the first Silesian school, at the head 
of which Opitz stood, and from which — besides 
Flemming, who had travelled much likewise, and 
visited Persia — proceeded the excellent German song- 
writers, Tscherning, Simon Dach, and Paul Gerhard. 
Andreas Gryphius, also, made the fortunate attempt 
to carry forward the drama in the true German 
^irit of Hens Sachs; and bis very spirited playA 
come much nearer the romantio ^irit of the old 
English than to the affectedly antique spirit of (he 
French theatre, which wa* adhered to by Opitz, and 
afterwards particularly by Lohensteiu. The excellent 
Logau, on the other hand, in hie epigrams, imitated 
Martial and the li?ely French satirists, to which hfl 
kdded a great deal of peculiarly German wit. 

This first Sjlesian school, which half afibcted the 
antique in the French style, and half endeavored 
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to develop the lyric and dramatic elements in the 
old German poetry, repieseoted the noblest taste 
of that time, and was followed by alt the better minds. 

ConBiderably helow this school stood the poetic 
order of the " Shepherds of the Pegnitz," the remains 
of the old Meisteriingers, established by Harsdorfer 
in Nurnberg, at the end of the thirty years' war, 
in a transport of joy for the final reatoration of peace. 
Thia Harsdorfer, too, as well as Opitz, had travelled 
mach, and cultivated, in the new order, the element 
of pastoral poetry, of the modern imitation of Theoc- 
ritus, which found in the Italian Guartni its most 
diatinguiahed master, but found also numerous imi- 
tators in France, Spain, — Cervantes himself being 
one, — and in Germany. These Pegnitz shepherds 
were dull fellows. They united foreign affectation 
with the pedantic stifihess and ^diousness of the 
Meisttrsingers. Betulius was the best of them, but 
even he is no longer readable. 

The poetical society of the Rose, which was set op 
ftt the same period by Philipp von Zesen in Hamburj^, 
in opposition to those South German poetical orders, 
stood yet lower. Here the Spanish influence ruled 
preemioently, on account of the neighborhood of the 
Netherlands, and by reason of its commerce. Hence, 
on the one band, sprung up a barbarous confusi<Mi 
«f tongues, which was nowhere carried t« a greater 
excess, but which, loo, was the least striking charac- 
teristic in such a maritime city. Hence, further, 
the manner of the tedious moral novels, which were 
special favorites in Spain, and passed over thence 
into France. Hence, also, the references to the East 
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Hid West Indies, in the poetical deacriptioiis of trAeb. 
Franciici, in Lubecli, the first GermsD bookmaker 
by pTofeBsion, wrote, among other things, a novella 
which iwcHpiea a thick folio volume, in which, after 
the manner of Boccacio's " Decameroa," he describes 
in dialogues the wondersvf the new world, the tropical 
Dature, and all the supernatural tales which then 
passed current in relation to it. This book, unique 
in its kind, ia called "The East and West Indian, 
■8 also the Chinese Pleasure and Public Garden." 
In rant and bombaal, and declamabwy conceit, in 
the novel, Zesen, Bucholz, and Anton Ulrich, Duka 
of Brunswick, vied with each other. Their so called 
"wonderful histories," — the wooderfol bistorj of 
Ibrahim and Isabella, or of the Afriean Sophonisba, 
^ the first, — the marvellous history of Herculisous 
uid Herculadiaka, by the second, — and the renowned 
Ataraene the Syrian, and Ootavia the Roman lady, by 
the last, — form the, transition from the beautiihl old 
popular romsncei— ~sach as " Oenoveva," " Melusitia," 
and others — to the modem novel There was still 
something of ancient chivalry in them, but already 
translated into the stiff Spanish grtmdasMa, and mM)e 
intolerable besides fay German tediouaness and pe^ 
entry. The moral and humorous tmiutioilB of Q,ue- 
vedo, by Moscherosch, and the peculiarly OefmsD 
novel " Simplicissimua," — in which Shmtid Qreifea* 
sobn, of Hirschberg, has sketched a very good de* 
seription of the condition of Germany in the thirty 
years' war, in the form of a novel of inoideDt,—* 
are much better. 
Meantime, Louis XIV., in France, had spread out 
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the splendid peacock's tail of bis Aourt, and d&zzled 
the e;es of all Europe. But all that reniBiaed of 
ancient iiiannera and ancient simplicitj was compelled 
to give way before the luxury and splendoi of this 
coiiit. This influence enended itself even to Ger- 
manj, and the second Silesian school was destined 
to mark the uttermost degeneracy of poetry. Hofi^ 
masoswaldau translated the still yery simple Opttz; 
Lohenstein translated Giyphius, who often showed 
something of the genius of Shakqieare; Besaer traos- 
l&ted the pure Flemming; Taland^ translated Zesen, 
who still retained a comparative simplicity ; andj 
finally, Happet, ibe atill modest Francisci into in- 
tolerdale caricatures. Without being original, the 
second Silesian echotA was only the most tasteless 
distoTt)i») of the first. Hoffmanns waldau was ao 
knowledged withoat dispute as the lirst lyric poet 
of bis age in Gwmany ; and it gives us a good notioa 
of that age to see bow the same man published 
openly ^iritual and licentious songs, nay, potms 
obscene to loathing, in the same volume, ander his 
c<Hisecrated name; and ho little offence was taken, 
that this manner even became universally a favorite. 
Thus we see that -the Baron von Besaer, who held 
a high [dace st court, and is represented as a thorougb- 
ly noble man, did not have the least idea that he 
was sacrificing any thing of his dignity — and, in 
reality, lost nothing in the eyes of the public — by 
describing with anatomical accnracy the most secret 
beauties of his wife. Not a trace of this is to be 
found in Opitz or Flemming, any more than in the 
lyric poets of latei times; at that time, however. 
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French frivolity had extended so fu ia German;, that 
shamelesanem was a mark of the highest fashioa. 
It is singular that this licentiouBDesa seems even to 
have been coupled with k wrt of honest true-hearted- 
nees and simplicity, which it had never known in 
France, Italy, and Spain. Let this HoSinuinawaldaa 
be compared with Boocacio and Aretino, with the 
French Lafootaine, with the English Rochester, and 
. the Spanish-Q,ue£]i Mpr^^aret^ — and the Silesian noble- 
man will be pronounced, without qualification, the 
most obecene, indeed, but, at the same lime, the 
most innocent of them all. His muoe is like a still 
healthy and innocent country girl, who comes among 
corrupt city dames, and, in ber simidicity and honesty, 
belieTes things must be as she sees them, and bliHhee 
only for blushing. Along with this tasteless and awk~ 
ward immorality — which, as we easily see, ia only put 
on, and not innate — the lyric poetry of the second 
Silesian school b distinguished also by poetical bom- 
bast Almost nniversalty, t)>e French Alexandrine 
was adopted as the classic and heroic metre, and 
with it the ranting tragic and oratorical pathos, ex- 
travagant allegories and metaphors, the accumulation 
of utuatural figures dragged in by the hair of the 
head, the cold wit of learned quotations, everlasting 
allusions to the ancient mythologies, and the customary 
deification of the king and the ladies, in this style, at 
the court of Louis XIV. Is the drama, Lohenstein was 
no less bombastic than Hoffmanns waldau had shown 
himself to be in lyric poetry, bnt be waa more moral. 
The prose writers, however, went to the most disgusting 
excess. The universal favorite of that lime, Zie^ler of 
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Kliphauien, soared to the highest point of poetical rant 
in the pattera novel of the age — in the celehrated 
" Asiatic Baoiae;" and Happet, vbo followed the 
example of Frasciaei, and was the second German 
tnthor by proTession, then inundated Oermany with 
a deluge of historical norels in three or four volumea, 
whose sceooa are laid in Asia, Afirica, Turkey, Spain, 
Italy, Hungary, England, France, and Qermany ; works 
abounding in mtricate adventufea, and remarkable nei- 
tfaer for ideas nor lor beauty of style. Taloader or 
B<due wrote juot as many and juat as bad novels, but 
more lo*e-lales for the ladies ; and, among others, s 
"Cabinet of Lore for the Ladies," from which we see 
that hack writing fat the fair s^ dates earlier than the- 
present day. The authors I have mentioned, lyric and 
drAmalic as well as novel writers, found numeroos 
imitators, whose naroea I ahall at present pass over.' 
Translations from the French also came into vogue, 
tiQong which I would only mention Neukirch'a poe^ 
ieal paraphrase of the cdebrated "Telemaque" by 
Fenelon. FaaamsBfl brought into' fashion the ina^id 
dialogues of the dead, whioh breathed no more th« 
spirit of Lucian's satire. 

' But very few poeta, principally Canitz and Gunther, 
adhered to the noble aiinplictty of the first Silesian 
school; and tbeir moral and aentinental poems prepared 
die way fop the subsequent better schod. 

The only one whb diatingitiabed himself among 
the novel-writers at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century was Schnabel, wboae "Island of Felsenburg" 
haa been lately republished by Tieok, and remodelled 
by Oehlenschl&ger. This waB imitated in a great 
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inany " Robinson iada," aa tfaey tme called, which 
brought the new world into a poetical connection with 
the old, in a much more spirited manner than the 
" Indiao Pleasure Garden " of Francinei. 

The CatholicB at that lime went- their own way, 
m, at an earlier period, Spee and Balde had already 
done. Their most dieliBguiahed poet in the last half 
of the seventeenth century was Angetua Silesiiis, who 
announced hia profound religion of love in epigram- 
matic ceraes. He has been brought out again in modem 
times to the tight of day, as one of the noblest mystics, 
and his writings have been several times republished. 
He drew his poetry from heaven, since his unh^py 
country furnished it no more. In another style. 
Father Abraham i Santa Clara, court preacher at 
Vienna, was no less distinguished as. a very lively 
humorist and a laughing «atirist. His luxuriant abon- 
dance of imagery was never fustian and tinsel patch- 
work, but came fbtth in living reality from the wealth 
of his own mind and heart. A selection of his inge- 
nioui metaphors, anlitheeea, and sentences, would rank 
among the beat that have been cogitated by German 
heads. His ungle sketches from the life, and small 
pictures from nature, also,, are excellent But the 
connection of his writings is alwa]^ that of a sermon, 
or a moral work; and all Uie poetical treasures we 
find in them are, as it were, scattered about therein 
by his genius when occasion ofiered; here a whole 
heap of precious stones and pearls, there single ones, 
but never with niggard hand. He has written acareely 
s single page in which the mind might not find nutri- 
ineat. We must not here forget Stranizki, too, who 
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likewise lived in' Vieoita, and produced an equal effect 
m tbe bumorouB stjle, though not from the pulpit, 
but fTOm the itage. He was tbe most celebrated 
dramatist of his age; a Sileaian by birth, formed upon 
Italian models, and, in 1706, he introduced the firat 
German theatre in Vienna, the spirit and tone. of which 
have been preserved down to our days io the Leopold- 
Btadt theatre. His happj blending of the old Ger- 
man legendary carnival drama with the Italian farces 
improved by Gozzi, was and ia particularly suited to 
the cheerful character of the AuBtriana, and was 
much preferable to the wretched Frenchified antiquea 
of L{^nsteiD, although Straoizki by so means rose 
to the height of Andreas Gryphiua. 

Meantime, tlie poetical supremacy in Germany r^ 
mained safely in the hands of the Protestants who bad 
taken the precedence in culture, and the second Sile- 
sian school was foUowttd by the Saxon school of 
Godsched. -This school, it is true, purified poetry of 
the filth which Hoffman oswaldau had introduced, but 
aabetituted for it only an wsipid precocity of judgment 
and a self-complacent criticism, with which Godsched, 
Following always ^e French examples, aped tbe ency- 
clopedic philosophy, which waa coming up in France, 
just as, at an earlier period, the aecfmd Silesian school 
had copied and exaggerated the bombastic and licen- 
tious court poetry of the French. In this blind devotion 
to the French modem antique, Godsched set himself 
triwat opposing the romantic taste, which waa spreading 
from Vienna, with all bis might. Stranizki's attempt 
to raise the old German carnival plays to the rank of a 
German national drama, was an abomination to him ; 
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md, in 1737, he caused the Oennei] Hwumnrst, (Hut^ 
quin,) the representatiTe of the old romuitic comedj, 
to be solemnlj burnt at Leipzic, in honor of the stately 
theatre of France. And jetOodeobed believed himaelf 
to be the veritable father of German poetry, and made 
■11 the clairoB which no one bad the right to make 
until Lesaing. Hmce be oectipied himself no less with 
the history of the elder German poetry than with the 
establishment of rules for the modem ; and, in respect 
to (he first, we are indebted to him fbr mach Taluabte 
information, while his French theory of taste has long 
been buried nnder a load of ridicule and forgotten! 

Ah the Gallomania had reached its extreme, and had 
■rrired at a state of critical conBcioasness, the natural 
reaction, on the other hand, also came up. It was 
tttacked at once from all those quarters fVotn which, 
in its onesided views, it had turned awRy ; on th« 
part of nature, it was assailed by Brokee end Haller^ 
on the part of a rational and historical briticism, by 
Bodmer and Breitmger; on the part of moral and 
religious feeling,-by Gellert; and, finally, on the pan 
of pure antique taste, and of the English tastealready 
coming into vogue, by the period of Grncomania and 
Anglomania, which speedily followed. 

The excellent Brakes, of Hamburg, marks tiie be- 
ginning of this reaction against the Gallomania. Ho 
deserted the French models, and, single and alone, took 
nature for his original, which he co[Med with the fidel- 
tty of a Dutch painter, in his " Enjoyment of Ood on 
Earth" — a very thick and tedious work, it is true, hot 
one over which are scattered the liveliest pictures of 
nature, often not unworthy of a Homer. Then tin 
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Shiu acbool, not without the iDfluence of Oenera, and 
that of tbe ^irit of RouBseau and Bonnet, waged aa 
animated warfare agaioet the prevaUing school of God- 
Bched, the object of which was to reatore natural 
simplicity, in opposition to false and perverted taste, just 
as it was in Rousseau's wufate against the prevailing 
French unnatural ness. At the head of these patriotic 
S.wilzers, who had remained faithful to nature among 
the mouDtaioB, stood Albrecht von Haller, the great 
investigator of nature, and poet. - He was followed 
by the sturdy critics Bodmer antl Breitinger, who 
warred victoriouslj upon the school of Godscbed. 
Bodmer made some attempts in poetry, but not tiH 
later, and imitated the manner of Klopstock. His 
" Noachide," composed in poor hexameters, a peo- 
daut to Milton's " Paradise Lost," and Klopstock's 
"Messiah," would make him ridiculous, if he had not 
rendered great service t6 criticism as the antagonist 
of Godsched. The simpler and more natural language 
of Haller and (be Swiss school found an echo in 
North Germany also. Hagedora was distinguished 
by an ease and grace of versification which were 
unknown to fais predecessors. ' The greatest impulse 
however, was given by the notde Gellert of Leipzit^ 
whose .^' Fables," the first classical masterpiece of 
modem poetry in the eighteenth century, unfolded the 
hidden flexibility and grace in the High German written 
language, in a style that could scarcely have been 
imagined before, as, up to this time, strength was 
almost its only quality which had been recognized. 
All the stifiness of the earlier language ought to be 
known, to comprehend perfectly the ddightful charao 
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ter of GellerL His other vorks nre, indeed, inftrior 
to his fables, with the exception of some religious 
poems ; but thej acquired a popularity unusual at that 
time, and certainly exercised the aUongeHt iuflueaoe 
Vf<sa the reformation of the tanguajje ; and the natural 
and simple tone, which Gellett waa the tirst to atrike, 
prevails even in ibe writings of Wieland, Leasing, 
Thummel, and Goethe: 

In the couraa of the coDtrorersy between the fot 
loweis of Godsohed and the Swias, periodical literature 
pat forth its blossoms; but, as the Eiiglish bad already 
talcen the precedence ia this, and, after the elevation 
of the house of HanOTer to the British throne, 
bkd come into closer contact with Germany, people 
began, on the one side, to look up Eaglish models, 
while, on the other baiid, they expected salTation from 
a purified . and un-Frenchified antique taste. The two 
•ehools of the Grscomania and the Anglomania speed- 
ily sprang from the reaction against Godsched. The 
gradual transition from God«ched to these new and 
distinctly-proDOunced schools was marked by the jour- 
nals of the brothers Elias and Adolph Scblegel, of 
HyliuB, Girtner, Oiseke, end others, whose inferior 
lights afierwaida distqtpeared beforo the aun of 
Leasing. 
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NOTBINQ was more natural than the fact that the 
German Protestants who had conjured up the spirit of 
Greek and Roman antiquity, in order to resist with 
it the spirit of the Calholic middle ages, not only perse- 
vered in revereDce for this antiquitj, but were even 
more enthusiastic in its cause, when they threw off 
the Gallic ^>ectades through which the; had hitherto 
regarded it. 

Rammler of Berlin, the transltfor and imitat(» 
of Hwace, formed the IraBsition from the Gallomams 
to the Greeomania. That celebrated flatterer of Aa- 
gustua had heen, as every b«>dy knows, the ideal of the 
Parisian court poeb ; and so then Rammler took pains 
to become to the great Frederick what Horace had 
been to his emperor, or Boileau to his king. In Paris, 
this manner was made sobserrient to p(ditic8. i As the 
Civistian saints could not rety prcqierly be made use 
of to glorify the triumph of worldly power, the heathea 
gods at least must permit themselves to be empJoyed {(X 
this purpose. The court poets in France GtbI assigned 
to the deified prinoe a whole camarilla of gods and 
demigods, who had no other business than to indicate 
the godlike qualities of Louis XIV., in allegoricid 
representations. In innumerable pictures and poems, 
the prinoe ^ipeared aoconpanied fay a TetisDe of gods, 
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aiDong whom the high offices of sUte weie dbtributed. 
Minerva bore th^ sceptre before him, Mars the 
aword, Victoria crowned hia temples, Hebe held the 
post of cupbearer, Cerea that of carver, and Venus 
was the equerj. In Germany, also, this manner had 
been already introduced long before, by the first and 
second S ileal an schools, and Hofimannawaldau had 
been the chief master of ceremonies. But the honor 
which had been votichaafed to the small, and even 
the aniallest, princes of the empire, and petty counts, 
conld not, of course, be withheld from Frederick the 
Qreat. Rammler, therefore, summoned the ancient 
gods and heroes in a body, as if (hey were a band of 
mnsicians, from Paris to Berlin, to crown old Fritz 
with laurels like the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Louis; 
■Mnd his odes and aooffa 9f victory and triumph swarm 
with mythological alluaiona, which were Conaiderei 
the more refined and elegant, the more they stood 
in need of learned expounders. 

There had, however, sprang up, even in France, 
in Rammler's time, a beneficial reaction. Rousseaa 
bad exercised an indirect influence. Batteaux, the 
esthetic writer, ventured to reject the bombastic, and 
to rectunmend the natural style. Rammler translated 
and circulated his doctrine, although he by no means 
yet followed it himself. At the Same time, Klop- 
Stock already exercised an influence upon him, asd 
this sparred him oa to rival Klc^tock in the melody 
of antique measures. The nnrhymed verses which 
then came into ftshion, and which, at the be- 
ginning, bad a somewhat odd appearance, — for exr 
ample, the hexameter, with an iambic aoatxaeis, — ba- 
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etrne aooa a mere BUTish imitation of Greek metres, 
and tbia naked form already announced the new sii- 
premacj of antique taste. It ia not to be denied that 
.Rammler, in spite of bis half- French taste in some 
of bis- unrhymed, as well as rhymed poems, vas di»> 
tinguished b; an admiraUe mdody. 

Betwe^i Rammler and Klopstock stood Gleim snd 
Kramer ; the one more akin to the latter, the other 
to tbe former. Gleim attempted to be the German 
Anacreon, as Rammler ' had tried to be the German 
Horace. But he gained, b; his " Songs of a Prussian 
Grenadier," which celebrated tbe exploita^ of hie illu»- 
briouB kiDg, greater fame than by his Anacreontic 
pleasantries, which would not so well apply to the 
1^ of perukes and hoop petticoats in North Germany, 
as to the age of Hellenic nudity. But the uBiversal 
mistake of all the Gneoomaniacs was, that, with the 
best will in the world to return to nature, they juade 
« blunder in their choice, and thought they might take 
the southern and antiqae in exchange for the barbarous 
asd northern nature, and that no one would be smsi- 
ble of the exchange. Cramer, as the German Pindar, 
celebrated Luther in a stormy ode. 

Gessner, the Swiss, struck into a peculiar path as 
tbe German Theocritus. His idyls repeopled the brooks 
and forests where so much barbarian blood had flowed, 
and where cloisters, castles, and Gothic cities had 
allerwarda arisen, with naked nymphs and goat-footed 
satyrs, with Philemon and Baucis, and a host of little 
geniuses. But it cannot be denied that his imita- 
tions had more of fidelity and natural beauty together 
than those of Guarini, or any of tbe pastoral poets 
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of the court of France ; that in Ihem a ray of Roua- 
aeau's apirit gleamed forth *, and that to this charm of 
a beautiful fidelity to nature they are indebted for the 
lame which they will, continue to enjoy. 

Lichtwehr followed the example of Gel|ert, but 
endeavored, in his fables, to remain more faitbfbl to 
the antique model, and to become the Qerman j£so]>. 
Hia works, too, contain much that is beautiful. 

Kl<q>stock, the Qerman Homer, stands before all 
these German Horaces, Anacreons, Pindara, Th^ 
ocrituaes, and jEsops. It was in truth be, who, by the 
powerful influence of his "Heasiab" and hia "Odes," 
gave the antiqne taste its supremacy, not, however, 
in defiance, but operating rather in favor of the 
German and Christian manner. Religion and native 
land were with him the higfaeet themes ; but ■■ 
to form, be regarded the anciMit Greek as the moot 
perfect, and thought to unite the most beautifill , 
aubatance with the moat beautiful form, by exalting 
Christianity and Germanism in Grecian fashion — an 
extraordinary error certainly, but perfectly natural 
to the extraordinary character manifested in the prog- 
ress of bis age. The English, it is true, did ttot 
foil to produce an effect on Kli^tock, for hia 
" Messiah " is only a pendant to Milton's " Paradite 
Lost ; " but Klopstock was by no iBeans, on this 
account, a mere imitator of the English ; on the 
contrary, his merit in regard to Qerman poetry is 
as peculiar as it is great He su[^lanled the hitherto 
prevailing French Alexandrines and doggerels by the 
Greek hexameter, and the other metres,.. the Sappbio, 
Alcaic, and iambic, of the ancients. By this meana, 
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not only the French fuelian and sMiselesB rhyming 
were set aside, and the poet was compelled to think 
mwe of the meaning and substance than of th« 
rhyme, hnt the German langciage also was remoulded 
by the attention paid to rhjthmical harmony, add 
kttaitted a flexil»lity which would have beeu service- 
able to the poets, even if they afterwards threw aside 
the Greek form as a mere study and exercise. More- 
over, Klopstock, although he wanted to be a Greek 
in form, still alwiys meant to be only a German 
in spirit ; and it was he who introdnced the patriotic 
enlhusiann, and that worship of every thing German 
which baa nerer disappeared since, in spite of all 
new foreign fashions, but, on the contrary, has broken 
out against what is foreign, often to the extreme 
of injustice and absurdity. Strangely as it sounds, 
when he, the son of the French ag« of perukes, 
oalla himself a bard in Alcaic verses, and thus blends 
together Uiree wholly heterogeneous ages, — the mod- 
«n, tbe antique, and the old German, — still this was 
the beginning of that proud revival of German poetry, 
which finally ventured to cast off the fweign fetters, 
and to drop that humUe demeanor which had been 
customary since the peace of Westphalia. It was, 
indeed, needful that one should again come, who might 
freely smite his breast, and . cry, "I am a German ! " 
Finally, his poetry, aa well as his patriotism, had its 
root in that sublime moral and religions faith which 
bis "Messiah" celebrates; and he it was, who, aliHig 
with Gellert, lent to modem German poetry that 
dignified, earnest, and ptons character, which it faaa 
never lost again, in spite of all the dxtrar^ances 
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of fancy and wit, and-which foreign nation* have coit- 
ttantly admired most in us, or looked upon . with di»- 
tant respect. When we call to mind the influence of 
the frivoiouB old French phifoaophy, and the ecoffing 
of VoltaiTO, we begia to comprehend what a mighrf 
dam Klopatock set up agsinat that ftceign infiueooa 
in Oerman poetry. 

Hia patriotism, therefore, and hie derated religioua 
character, have, atilL more than the improvementa i» 
introduced into the German ianguage, conferred upon 
him that reverential reapeet which he will always 
maintain. They hate had the eS)ct nf securing to 
bim forever the admiratioi) of those who could hardly 
read him through ; .which ftirnbhea mailer for Leaaing** 
lidicule. It is true that Klopatock loaes every, thing, 
if be is oloaely examined and judged by single parts. 
We mutt look upon bim at a certain distance, and u 
a whole. When we undertake to read him, he_ appears 
pedantic and tedious; but when we have once read 
him, and then recall hia image to memory, he becDme» 
great and majeatio. Then bis two ideas, ooimtry and 
religion, shine forth in their simplicity, and make upon 
US the impression of sublimity. We think we see a 
gigantic spirit of Ossian, striking a w'oodrous harp, high 
among the clouds. If we ai^roaoh bim more nearly, 
he dissolves into a tbin and wide-^wead mass of vapor, 
fiut that first impression has wrought a powerful effect 
upon our souls, and attuned us to lofty thoughts. Al- 
though loo metaphysical and cold, he has stdl given 
us, in the highest ideas of his poetry, two great 
truths— 'the one, that our nn-Germanized poetry, long 
•benaied from its native soil, must take root there 
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aguo, and tbrae oii\j can grow up to a iioU« 
tree; the other, that, as all poetry must have its 
source in religioa, so, too, it must find there ita 
highest aim. 

Tbeae new views were impressed upon hie mind by 
the study of antiquity. Among the Greeks he found 
the love of country and the susceptibility of rdigioos 
feeling, which constitute, in fact, the poetry of every 
nation. In this manner,' we must consider Klopstock 
as the first pioneer of the tendency which followed up 
the spirit of classical antiquity. He pointed out two 
. ways tO'his followers, some of whom aimed at the Greek 
fi)Tm, and others at the Greek ^iriL In the former, 
Voss stands nearest him ; in the latter, Wieland. 

VoBs cultivated the antique taste in relation to the 
form. Here he is the maBter. The proper Ore- 
Gomania began with him. Voss is the error to which 
Klopstock inclined, the extreme of the whole of this 
false tendency in out poetry. It could not go farther 
afltray. A fireak of nature, by which sometimes the 
strangest things become an object of appetite, impelled 
Voss, the most extraordinary of all literary pedants, to 
a tragicomical passion for Grecian grace, which be 
imitated by the most ludicrous capers. For more 
than half a century, he undertook the Sisyphean toil 
of rolling the rough runestone of the German language 
vp the Grecian Parnassus, but 

" Btck a^n down to the plain rebounded the ragged rock 
■wilUy." 

He bad the fixed idea that the German language 
must be fitted to the Greek, in mechanical fashion. 
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sfllable for Byllable. He c^mfbundwl his peooliar 
talent for tbeoe phiilaiogicai trifles, and the predilec- 
tion which flawed ont of it, with a nnirenal capacity, 
and with a imiTerBal want of the German language and 
poetry, at if a rope^anoer ware to iniist upon every 
body's daBcing on the rope. The moat obrionB 
meanB of trailing the German langoage orer iHm 
Mpalier of the Greek, waa naturally translations. 
Here the German language waa brought so near the 
Greek, that it waa forced to follow til its movementa, 
Kke a wild elephant harnesaed to a lame one. Vom 
ifl celebrated as the moet faithful translator, but only 
ao far as regards the materials of language and ita 
mechanical laws: apirit and eoul ba*e always van- 
lehed under his clumsy fingers. In his translations 
be has banished the peculiar character and the natural 
fraee of the German language, and put a strait jacket 
upon (he lovely captive, which allowed her to move 
only in a stiff, unnatural, and constrained manner. 
Hia great merit coDsiHta in haTing introduced into 
the language of literature a great number of good, 
but antiquated words, or thoee used only among the 
common people. He waa forced to this, because tt waa 
. nece«Bary that he should have a wide range of words 
to choose from, in order to fill out dwaysthopreecribed 
Greek tneasure with the gretdest exactness. He has, 
moreover, like Klopatock, developed the powers of the 
German language, by these difiicult Greek exercises, 
just as the money-diggere, tbongh they found no money, 
yet made the soil more fertile. I am very far from 
denying him this merit with regard to the language — 
a service as laborious aa it waa useful; but hit 
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vtndiea cuoot pam for maBter{>iecea ; the; were only 
the ai^uatus, the scaSbldiog, the school, and not the 
work of art itself. They were diatorttODa of the lao- 
gaage, ia order to show how fax its capability extended, 
but did not exhibit the grace of its proper movement 
No one could talk ta Voaa ivrote. Every body would 
have thought it vexatious and ridiculous, who had been 
required to arrange hie words like Voss. They never 
■ound like any thing but a stiff translation, even wheq he 
doeanot in fact translate. These translations, however^ 
■re often so daviahly close, «nd, therefore, not Oer- 
man, that they are unintedigiUe until we read the 
originaL Aitd jet that fidelity could not express the 
i^rit and the peculiar character of the foreign author, 
together with the sound of the words. On the coi>- 
trary, the painful stifiness ot constraint is the universal 
badge of all his translations; and in this they are all 
•like ; this was the last, upoii which he stretched iheia 
til. Whether Voss tranilates Hesiod, Homer, TheocrU 
tDB, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Shakspeare, or an old Mmne- 
loag. every where we hear only the goat-footed steed of 
bis prose trotting atoag ; and even the mighty genius of 
Shakspeare cannot force him out of bis own beat {at 
a moment. The translator's powers may he put to the 
test by having wholly different poets to translate. If 
they resemble each ether then more than they did before, 
the translation in both cases is certainly unfaithful, and 
fails to give the peculiarities of the poets' character. 
Voss made this trial, and was unsAccessfbl. The good 
old poets have been plunged fresh aitd sound into his 
witches' caldron, and have cmne up again changelings. 
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All hftTe beeooie only little Vomcb ; all go Ja buckram 
dreaa; aoe wears the Bome uniform with all the rest. 

In every respect, moreorer, Vosa was so much s 
caricMure of Klop«toek, that be even recoined bis two 
poetical ideu, country and religion, afler his owd fosb* 
ion. As poetry with faim was a mere mechanical 
adroitness in arranging syllablesi so the idea of country, 
with this narrow'hearted man, shrank into ^ idyllic 
&iiii!y circle, and rdigion into an atrabiiariOus old 
Protestant system of ptdemics. True, he preached 
tolerance to the Catholics, bat would not exercise the 
smallest tolerance towards them. 

His "Idyls," his celebrated 'f Louise," and his "Let- 
ters," merit immortality only for this reason — that they 
are the quintessence of all the cockneyism and domeslie 
pampering of the last century. Indeed, there never haa 
been an old woman who busied herself, with such tire- 
some self-complacency, about petty, womanish household 
affairs, domestic entertaiunents, family visiting, attd 
godfatheriogs, on the one hand, and about wominish 
tale-telling, pouting, gossippine, suspectine, and calum- 
niating, as this Johan Heinrich; and so he passes on 
down the path of the ages, in dama^ night-gown and 
nicely- washed night-cap. 

This arch cockn^ regarded himself and his Ernes- 
tine as the second paradisiacal pair ; and hence he 
wanted himself aud her to be called Father and Mother 
VoBs, par txcellente. Domestic feeling, paternal feel- 
ing, and maternal feeling, however, are things whose 
whole value consists in the absence of alt pretension. 
The sentimentality, which had then already broken in. 
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Dsme to the aid of hia Tsnitj; and of th!a I Bball 
^>eak particularlj hereafter. . Voss coupled modern 
SentimeDtalitf aod the Grscoinania together ; and 
from tbia nnion sprang such abortions aa Matthisaon, 
Koscgarten, and othen, of nhom more bj and by. 
But wheo we cooaider the sentimental poetry, we must 
come back to the elaaMcal paraon's family. I have 
proposed here only to indicate, aa a preliminary, 
the maoDer is which Voss caricatured Kiopetock, 
and debased his sublime lore of country to .a 
eonfiiBed and narrow domeetio feeling and family 
efieminwy. 

So, in regard to religion, Voas is the caricature of 
Ua great maaler Klopttock. In the firat part of thn 
work I hare already given a dietch of those ration- 
^ists, who, fawning upon e*erj aecular power, and, 
with cowardly heart, .persecnting those whose opinion! 
differ from their own, had the cunning to set up 
for second Lathers and Huttens, before the eyes of the 
censeleas mtdtitode, by painting on the wait die phai»^ 
torn of a Jeaniti^ erery where cre^ing stealthily 
about, and fighting against it, am. if there were really 
a dangerous enemy at hand. Among tbeie sham 
fighters, Johad Heinricfa Voas took one of the foremoat 
places. He understood the art of paseing for a liberal 
friend of tbe people, while he mode fata bow before 
«very power, kissed hands all ronnd, fawned upon 
princes and coants, aiid obtained for himself handsome 
pensions irom the great And in what consisted his 
heroism 1 In malieioualy attacking poor StoUberg, 
who had done him bo many triendly serrices, for 
which be had donuily praised him in all the ancient 
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netrfia duing hair a ceotary, and, with the ud 
4rf Paolua, the privj church councillor, whose ralw 
against the iDTirible Jesuits w«a not to be surpasaed, 
P^auading the gaping multitude, for a number of 
jeaiB, that his noDsensictl babble had resooed Ger> 
manj from the greatest of all dangera — from a uni- 
rersal converuoo to Catholicism, from a complete 
Featoration of the middle agea, aod that be, Voaa, 
was certainly a second Luther, if not more than 
Lulber. 

While Vosa was thus running himself out in the an- 
tique form exclusively, othera sought the antique spirit. 
The impulse proceeded partly from the plastic arts, and 
their great Mutageta, Winckdmann, partly from the 
more tasteful philologists, who gradually passed from 
grammatical, historical, and scientific criticism in gei»- 
eral, to the criticism of taste. At lei%th, s«^olarB pei^ 
etrated the spirit of classical antiquity, and formed their 
own upon it. Pains were taken to transfer the plastic 
deaniesB, the natural grace and delicacy, of the Greeks 
to German poetry, to improre and refine the latter 
upon the former, witliout sacrificing its peculiar spirit. 
A mutual influence, a mutual instruction of the na> 
tions, is the aim of their intercourse, the result of all 
historical recollections. If each has in it something 
wholly peculiar, which no other can imitate, each 
still cnltivates something of uniTCrsal interest to man- 
kind, which erery oth^ can appropriate. Among all 
the nations of antiquity, however, the Greeks enjoy the 
undisputed fame of a civilizatiou of the moat general 
import to man. Apart from their national peculispi- 
ties, their culture of the understanding was so unt- 
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versal that all nations lUHy go to achoo) to them; 
and no less bo was their social culture of arL Th« 
truth, nature, and grace of this culture shine before 
the ejes'of all nations as th.eir models. This coltare 
was purely humant and, therefore, it Is no imitation 
to be guided by them, but only a natural efibit of 
the mind of man as soon ob it becomes conscious 
of its tendmciea, and has attained to some certaint| 
in what it wants. We do not imitate the Greeks; 
the Greeks «nly teach us bow we must cultivate our 
own underatuiding, and haw to introduce the, gracAg 
into olir own modes of life. 

Undoubtedly it is the clear and plastic understanding, 
and tbe iiiry and natural grace, ttiat must first attract 
us to the Greeks, and which we must feel the liveliest 
desire to appropriate, if we have only preserved seme 
right judgment and a healthy feeling for nature, &om 
tbe chaos of the miscreated world of perukes. 
Therefore, the men who first restored a better taste 
devoted themselveJ at once to the understanding and 
the graces of Hellas. 

It was Wieland who transplanted the lively Athenian 
q>irit to the Gennan forests and the Gothic cities, bnt 
not without a dash <lf the lighter and more trifling genius 
of the French. Wieland united in his own character 
tbe Gallomania and tbe Graeomania. He was edu- 
cated in the first, and did not devote himself to the 
second until a later period ; bnt he perceived at once 
the partial and wrong direction which Klopatock and 
VoSs had taken, and led the Gerraana back from their 
demure formality to the agreeable movement of the 
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OrBCO-Gallic graceB. German poetry, althongh in (he 
time of the Mittiutiugtrt moving with- a cheerful and 
may grtea, had been disguised bj the MHitertingers m 
starched and bockram drapery, and, after the thirty 
jear^ war, in fuU-bottometl wigs and hoop petticoats, 
and then was utterly at a loss what to do with her 
hands, and plajed the simpleton with her fan. If mighty 
geniuses, like Klopstock and Leasing, threw this trum- 
pery aside, and broke away from the minliet, daring to 
take their own course, yet ?igor had to be satiaBed in 
tkem before othere could return to gracefnlneM; and 
the principal tendency of their efibrts asfHred afler 
what was higher, in order to occupy themselves chiefly 
with that To prepare a suitable reception fbr this 
gracefulnesB again, there needed a mind of p^ 
euliar genioB, in whom this tendency alone mani- 
fested itael£ 

Wieland — the cheerful, amiable, delicate Wieland 
■—a geniua overflowinf, inexhaustible in agree sblen ess, 
ease, raillery, and wit— made bis appearance, (hie 
must know the whole stiff, distorted, ceremoniods, 
and aentimental age which preceded him; to be able 
to appreciate justly the ii-ea and soaring flight of this 
genius, and to excuse, as it desei^fes, what we, judg- 
uig friHn the higher point of view of the present age, 
to which he has raised ns on bis own shoulders, might, 
pvhaps, find reason to except to ia his writings. 
, Wieland first restored to German poetry the nnr^ 
Hrained spirit, the free look of the ehild of the world, 
the natnral grace, the lore and desire of cheerttil 
pleasantry, and the powor of suf^lying it. Daring, 
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and . imposing, he cut- off the pig'tails 
of the cockneys, disrobed the blushing beaut; of the 
odious hoop petticoats, and taught the OeriAans, not 
to play nith lambkins naked in the ideal and idyllic 
world, in the narrow spirit of the earlier pastoral 
poets, but to find nature again of themselves in the 
world as it is, by throwing off their unnatural habits, 
and to more their unfettered limba in an easy and 
confident harmony. 

His whole being was penetrated with that spirit 
of agreeableness, joyOusness, freedom, and confidence; 
free, ddicate, and witty, easy, nimble, and inexbauBt- 
iUe in pleasantry, as a natural and healthy con- 
ditiMi of life always requires, and as is still more 
required by the antajfonism of a harah and severe 
age. Therefore he detected, with unfailing skill, 
whatever of attractive grace distinguishes our fore- 
fathers and other nations, and easily acquired the 
difficult art of refining hia own mind thereby, of 
breathing it into his. own poetry, and of explain- 
ing to the Gernuns in what it ought to be imitated. 
But it was this grace almost exclusivdy which he 
placed before every thing else in his extensive study 
of the ancient and foreign poetry, as the thing 
that most particularly claimed bis attention, and 
was to him of the most importance. In this he 
stands alone. 

Wieland's genius was most powerfnlly drawn to- 
wards Greece. There he found all the ideals of his 
grace ; there he drank the pure draught of life a^d of 
nature. But few minds have been at home in that 
abode of the beautifbl, each in a difierent way fron 
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tbe others. A mode of life ]ike the Greek ia t4M great 
to be wboil]' coDipTebended by a~ single mind. Only an 
existence coneeired and nurtured in tbat rery life, coaU 
entitle one to make ibis claim. Bat we stand afar 
from that world, and it is giren only to here and there 
a trafetler to diacover it again, and merely as a transient 
pilgrim in a ttratige land, Wieland made the har- 
mony and grace with wbi<^ tbe whole life of the Greeks 
was pervaded, a part of hig own mind. Had any mod- 
era European whaterer, before Wieland, recognized 
aad appropriated to himself tbe Grecian grace 1 Before 
tills, the excellent form of man, the natural beauty of 
hia figure, had been eorered with helm and haroese; 
afterwarda, with perukea, and frianres, and efidleei 
vetts, uid ruffles, and hoop petticoats. In this matter, 
Wieland did for poetry what Winckelmann did for 
l^aaUc art. He taught us to recognize and imbody na^ 
nral beaoty again, after the model of tbe Greeks ; bat it 
can hardly be affirmed, although he has undeniably seized 
upon one of the most prominent aspects of the Greek 
character, that he has entirely penetrated the depth of 
Grecian genius, or that he has sounded the depth of the 
romantic spirit. The plastic beauty of Greek architec- 
ture and statuary, tbe gladness and harmony of the Greek 
enjoyment of life, the mirror-clear smoothness of the 
Greek philosophy, reaebed to hint their foil, overhanging 
blossoms over the high walla of time, but nothing 
more. HIh Greek novels, therefore, correspond to the 
Greek genius raily in a certain sense, and are, in other 
respects, the productions of Wieland and bis age, in 
which they are naturalized, French taste, too, has 
its part and lot therein. 
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' Hie feelings inclined to the French with juat the 
flune ori^na) want that was experienced by Frederick 
Uie Great and others of htg time, only that the one 
satisfied it as a philosopher and king, the other aa 
a poet. In that knowledge of the world, in the 
capa^t; for the safe and clear-headed management of 
affiurs, and of everj relation of life, which is, at the saine 
time, the sonrce of all their art, the French had Ter; 
long surpasaed us Germans. After Voltaire, however, 
their best writers had shown such a spirit of routine, 
that in fact there was hut little difference between 
them and the roost witty authors of the later period 
of antiquity, particularly Lucian. Now, if we find, 
in truth, that Wieland, in his romantic poems, took 
for models not only Ariosto, but also Voltaire and 
Parny; in his novels, not only Lucian and Cervaatee, 
but also Crebillon, Diderot, and Cazotte, — we caanot 
lielp admiring the unerring tact and skill with which 
Wieland, amidst all his levity, could set aside the 
real obsc^it; and the moral poison of tbose French 
authors, whose genius was , as great as their cor- 
ruption, and added to the antique Grace, and the 
Oraee of France, the third and youngest of all, the 
German Grace, a pleasing and ' simple one, coquet- 
ting, it is true, but still coquetting with her inno- 
eence. The manner in which Wieland tempered down 
FrMich frivolity does far more honor to his taste than 
his adoption of it merits reproach. He has otten been 
severely censured, and has been called the seducer 
of our pare and moral nation ; and in particular the 
Bew-fangled, old-German Nazarenes, and the aighers, 
have for a long time wanted to damn him utterly. 
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When I, the first among the yonnger therar; men, tId- 
dicUed him, wid ventured igain to utter his praises, 
there was a unif eraal surprise, as the numerous tnd stupid 
reviews of the first edition of the present vork sufficienl- 
ij demonstrated. The sillj people seemed to think they 
had a right to despise Wieland ! O thou gentle spirit, n^ 
lure's boeoin friend, through whoae sun-bright life ■ smt- 
ling genius passed, and, with the lily sceptre of Oberoa, 
changed the rulgaritj of thine age into a sweet marvel 1 
thoQ dear and sagacious spirit, to whom wisdom was 
the measure of prosperity, and whom the way to the 
temple of Venus led only through the temple of Urania 1 
thee, a gracious and radiant Apollo among the herd»> 
men ; thee, a lordy god among the German cockneys, 
whose skulls are thicker than Ikeolia ever produced ; 
— thee would they defame, with packered tip, and 
blinking eye, and folded bands — the prudish eunuchs 
of the present age! No; as long, as the world can smile 
and kiss, Wieland, my imqiortal friend, thee will it vin- 
dicate against these spes of the middle ages ; and if a 
single Grace has ever wandered, or shall ever wander, 
over the earth, in Wieland she will recognize her dar- 
ling. It is not this natural and airy feeling and gayety, 
it is only hypocritical and sentimental licentiousness, that 
is to be condemned. So far firom seducing an uncor- 
nipted generation, Wieland has done much more to lead 
back a generation, already perverted by the Gallomania, 
to decency and moderation, to lively and intellectual 
social enjoyments ; and the later seuti mental, and, in 
part, the romantic poets, under the mask .of transcend- 
ently sublime sentiments, - were the first to spread 
abroad the poison of a morbid Tolnptuoosaess, which 
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was wholly foreign to the sonnd-hearted Wielind. 
In general, laughing .pleasure is not dangerouB — only 
the serious, musing, weeping, and praying is so — 
the Toluptuouaness found in the writinga of Goethe, 
Heinse, Frederick Bchlegel, and the like. The 
oeDses, guarded by the understanding, are frank and 
enriting graoea, cheerful companions ; it is only 
when they put on the disguise of sublime and noble 
sentiments, and under this mask reign over the af- 
fections, that they become foul poisons that kill 

We must not, also, lay upon the thoroughly intel- 
lectual Wieland the faults of his coarse and insipid 
imitators, the stale toyings of Gerstenberg, the flat chiv- 
alry poems of Alxinger, the Tulgarities of the wretched 
Bluniauer, who wanted to play the little Voltaire under 
Joseph II., in Austria, and swept together, in hia 
Iravesty of Virgil, and other works, nearly every 
thing of impudence and vulgar wit that an im- 
perfect and false illnmination brought forth in rude 
spirits. 

The graeeliil and lively apprehension of Grecian 
antiquity was transmitted by Wieland to the more 
aristocratic poets of the last century, and particularly 
to Goethe. Do you not feel the soft Ionian air when 
you read his Wilhelm Master, his Tasso, and his 
Tphigenie ? The mirror-like clearness of bis language, 
his power of looking upon nature face to face, have 
been attained by no other poet since the days of Homer. 
This charm of form, which we have learned irom 
the Greeks, is so far from being limited within the 
narrow boundaries of one age, one nation, and one 
TOL. II. B n 
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langntige, that it has been imparted even to the 
tomantic poetry, whose tendeDCy is rery distinct firom 
diat of the antiqne. On the other hand, the arti- 
ficial imititiona of the antique — for example, of the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, aa the French, 
and after them Goethe, Schiller, Schlegel, and others, 
have attempted to imitate tbera — are precisely those 
which are the most UDsueaesiful. It deseries to he 
noticed, that the beat rirala, by universal consent, of 
Grecian grace and naturalness are the ronu&tic poets, 
and that, too, in their romantic representations, and 
not in their express imitations of Uie antique. The 
noble, free, and clear gracefulness of the antique form 
readily associates with the full, vigorous, profound, and 
delicate spirit of the romantic. Hence the romantic 
writers found it easy to draw the foreign goddess 
within their enchanted circle, which the periwigged 
scholars and word-catcliers never could do, although 
they gave out their philological and mythological letters, 
as if they were letters of invitation to stand godfathers 
for Minerva herself. 

We shall hive occasion to spesk, when we come 
to consider the schools of poetry that have been 
formed after Goethe, of the later cultivators of the 
antique taste, of those who wanted to restore it 
wholly pure and plastic, aa Goethe in his Tphigemt, 
Schlegel in Ton, or like Count Platen in his in- 
genious Pindaric and Aristophanic poems, as well 
as of those who coupled together the antique and 
the sentimental, like Mattbisson and the other elegiac 
poets, and, finally, of those who attempted to joiD 
it with romanticism in a monstrous union, as 
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Goethe in~ the second part of Faust, But, buico 
these schooli aie of a later date, and since influences 
of such TaiioQB kinds are confusedly at work ia 
them, we will first examine, with more precision, 
the elder schools before Goethe; and, accordingly, 
we pass on to the AnglomaiiiB. 
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In England, the great revolution by which the 
StuBTts were expelled had stirred up all the powers 
of the nation, and had, at the same time, secured the 
freedom of the presa, bo necessary to the progress 
of intellect. Hence the English thinkers and poets 
were not content, like the French, with aping the 
ancients, but traTctled upon independent paths, and 
served, not the court, but the pct^le, science, hu- 
manity, and civilization in general. To the Germans, 
who remained far behind them in freedom and inde- 
pendence, belongs at least the credit of having recog- 
nized and adopted, apeedily enough, the superiority 
of England. I am mortified when I have to point 
out, more clearly than my predecessors have done, the 
ways in which most of the merit assumed by the 
German authors has 'been brought to them from 
abroad ; but a bitter truth is better than a sweet 
deception. It is true — and the successive histories 
of the Gallomania, Grscomania, and Anglomania, 
demoastrate it to be so — that our ancestors have bo^ 
rowed by far the greater part of their fame from 
foreign lands; nay, we shall have to make the same 
observation, also, in the history of the sentimental and 
romantic poetry. Our passive character greatly out- 
weighed our active powers, and the suog in the heaven 
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of our modern poetry wore to a very great extent 
nothing but niooaB, wbo leoeived theiT light fiom the 
older and foreign Buns. 

It is true that the French taate made ita vay into 
England with the restoration, under Charles II., and 
its moat distinguished supporter was Pope; but the 
old romantic tendency of the English, their sound 
understanding, their spirit of civil liberty, and their 
philosophical and historical clearnesB of view, soon 
showed the Gallomania the way across the channel 
again. The high reverence with which Shakspeare 
was regarded did not agree with French frivolity ; 
the leligioua earnestness of Milton, and the temper 
of the people, . defied the dissoluteness of the court 
Ossian's newly-discovered poems, and the reviving 
admiration for the old English ballads, cherished 
the romantic taste in opposition to the antique, which 
Thomson bad to bring nearer to nature in order to 
create admirers for it ss landscape painting. The 
melancholy which is natural to the land of clouds 
found its expression in Young's " Night Thoughts." 
The vigorons wit of the revolutionary controversies, 
and of Buller, was improved upon in Swift's spirited 
satires, and adopted the modern sentimental element 
of Rousseau hy a wholly original blending of langhter 
and tears, which, under the name of humor, acquired 
so great celebrity and spread so far ; the real creator of 
which appears to be Sterne in Yorick. Finally, the 
old Spanish and French romance was cultivated in free 
England to classical correctness, hy throwing off the 
marvellous character, and passing to the delineation 
of real life. Fielding, Goldsmith, Smollet, — to saj 
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ao&iag of th« Homeirhat tsdioiu Richardson, — pr»- 
4naed those adnnabk norela, in which modem li&, 
with ita characters and destinieB, ha altraetiona and 
^pMnliaritiei, fint attained to a conKiouaneBs of itself: 
to all this was furdier added the gxcat iofluenoe of 
.the Eag^iah philoeopbcn, auch as Locke, Hume, 
Huleheeon ; aad of the historians, aa Hume, Gibbon, 
-Robertaon; and of critics, like Addison, Jobaaoa, 
And other*. 

In all these. dtneoiions, the Gennans foUowed, with 
. 'dhildltke suhniaaion, the manly geoius of England. 
Shakspeare was translated b; Esohenberg and Wieland ; 
-Osaian, by Denia, in Vienna, uid Stollbetg; Young, 
bj Ebert ; Sterne, rery felicitoudy, by Bode ; Smollet, 
■by H]4iu8; the old English baUads wen circulated 
by Herder and Bodmer. But the Gemuns not only 
Iraaslated, the; imitated likewise. 

Zaoherie became the German Pope, whose " Rqie 
«f the Look" he imitated in several heroii«omic poems. 
Sut we have received from Zacharie, also, a truly 
original poem, called *' The Renowner," in which the 
Mvage n^nese of the atudnits of that day at Jena 
OS most agreeably contrastad with the gallant refine- 
MCM of Leipstc, which was them called " the Little 
P^aris." Along with " Sebaldus Nothanker," this 
"Reuowner" is the beat moomn^it of the manikers 
«r ^t time. 

£w*ld von Kleist becanw the German TbamscMi, 
•wbpae " Seweus " be iautftted in the poem of 
"'Spring," which has booowe so celebrated. He was 
AAch distinguished by refin«d aentiments and beautiflil 
imagery i but he shared the faults of this q>ecia of 
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poetr;, which knew not ha«r to express a fine sen- 
timeiit diiectlf, but coald odI; do so through the 
•tnediani, and in the miiror of reflection, and which, 
'WtlfaoDt intending it, perhqw, played the coquetM 
a little with her cbormB. 

Thece was lomewhit of Ossian's lone blended with 
the old Gwman budic songs and. heroic playa of Kl<^ 
«h>ek, such as the " Battle of Arminius," and bo forth. 
But to a far higher degree still was Kh>p3tock the 
, imitator of Milton. 

Swift's satires agreed better with the German taste, 
and I might even say German morality, than Voltaire's, 
Liscow, Rabener, Lichtenberg, do no dishonor to their 
British prototype, and beltmg to the most ^irited 
writers that Germany has produced. Liscow has tfa« 
advantage of age ; Rabener surpasses him in fidelity 
to nature, and a certain dramatic animation ; Lichtei^ 
berg, again, surpasses Rabener by the inimitable grace 
of his irony. Liacow and Rabener occupied then^ 
■elTee chi^y with Germany ; with her perverted ia> 
tellectual tendencies ; with the literary wretchedness 
of the first half of the century ; with the luxurious 
habits that were encroaching ; with the tinnatnral 
fashims ; with the ignominy of the Protestant church; 
and th;eir writings so far have also an hiatoricd 
interest. The letters of Rabener, particularly, writ- 
ten in a very amiable spirit, contain remarkable 
pictures of the manners of the age. 

Licht^iberg devoted himaelf with so strong a predi- 
lection to England, that he seems properly to belong 
to that country more than to ns. Hogarth exercised 
BO less influence upon him than Swift; and thb was 
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natural, as both were of kiodred apnit; though one 
was a painter and the other an author. Lichtenbetg's 
principal work ia the " Explanations of Hc^arth'a De- 
fligDS," which are sa unique in their way aa the designs 
tbemselrea. Apart from Iheir wit, and their poetical 
value, theae illustrationB, like Lichtenberg's writings 
generally, exhibit a knowledge of men, such aa before 
had been found only in ancient, populous, and cor- 
rupted Rome, during the time of the emperors, and each 
aa, in modern times, could only be perfected among the 
crowds of London. I. believe that this knowledge of- 
mankind, with which a certain contempt of the human 
race is always coupled, made its way ftom En^and 
to Germany some time before Lichtenberg, and was 
not without its influence on the spirit of .Leasing, 
aa welt aa of Goethe. Lichteaberg himself looked 
upon the bright aide of men and things, and even the 
vices of London became agreeable when set off by his 
delicate and refined irony. What an elevation of hu- 
manity, to know men thus, and thus to make merry 
over tiiem ! The most refined and beautiful aoul dwelt 
in Lichteaberg 's hunchbacked body. 

Thijmmel aI»o drew hia calture from England. In 
his first heroicomic poem Wilhdtaine, he imitated 
Pope's style of heroicomic poetry ; but he became a 
master of this manner ; for nothing of this species is to 
be foiiod that can be aaid to rival the classical beauty 
of the Wilhelmint. In this, he takes up the petty 
German courts on the comic side; and his poem is, at 
the same time, a measure of the manners of the age. 
Id the great novel, " Journey to the South of France," 
ibe models of St^ne and Fielding are not to bo 
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miBtaken; but, even here, Thiimmel maintuned the 
fiae originality of bis genius. ThJB Dovel bears s 
strong reBemblance to tboee of Wieland ; but Wieland 
has more of the French, ThUromel more of the 
English spirit. The most remarkable thing is the 
artless nobleness, the lofty calmneas of noble emotion, 
which sprang from this English character, and in which 
the Germans before, and, unhappily, long afterwards, 
have been deficient. If Thummel united the frivolity 
of the aristocratic spirit with the acute understanding 
and wit of the freethinkers, jet one of these ele- 
ments seems softened down by another, and both ap- 
pear- to be tempered b; a grace peculiar to him done. 
The diSicult art of allowing oneself to take liberties 
without giving oflence, the fine old Grecian way 
of concealing a little Satyr within a Grace, was b'a 
by nature. 

The greatest influence was eitercised by Yorick upon 
our Hippel, the first who introduced into our poetry, gen- 
uine humor, the tragicomedy of personal experience, the 
self-derision of woe, laughter in tears. This humor, 
which, properly speaking, was first brought forward by 
the works of Shakspeare and Cervantes, is something 
completely modem — unknown to eotly antiquity. It 
could not make its appearance until the time when the 
feelings which were conspicuously predominant during 
the middle ages came into conflict with the understand- 
ing which made itself master of modern civilization, and 
when the conjugal squabble between head and heart, 
between wit and sentimentality, began. Among the 
French, this opposition had an outward development. 
Voltaire represented wit alone ; Rousseau, sentimentality 
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■lone. Atmmg tbe English and Germans, bowerer, this 
<^)p<Mition remained shut up within the breut of each 
individnal, as, generally, profound and mystieat fediag 
here steadily predominated. Hippel's noblest work U 
" Biographies in Asoending Lines ; " but his " Knight 
of A. Z." b«B also many beauties. More truthfulneM 
baa justly been ascribed to his sentiments than to 
Iboae of Yorick, under whom there ia tbe subtlest 
coquetry of the soul disguised. Hippel's tears ate 
genoiD* pearls; and be b just as far rnmoved from 
the afectation, as from tbe soft pap, of tbe iMer 
sentimental school. In the " Biogr^hies," there an 
traits of a beauty of soul, tbe like of wfaidi are not to 
be elaevi^iere found. 

Tbe ledioas but reflective RichardsoD foand bb 
imitator just as tedious, though not quite so reflecti?s, 
as himself, but with more understanding, in Herme^ 
wboM novel — "Sophia's Journey from Hemel to 
Saxony " — was once tbe fsvorite bocA of the educated 
ladies of Germany, as Richardson's "Clarissa Harlow" 
was among the English. Fri^tfully long-winded, tbia 
Dorel y^ coDtsios fine traits, and a description of the 
mannera and characters of those days, which is net 
aninlerestii^. His other norels bare less, or only « 
like ralne. With the pains he took to preach to the 
women, u&fartunstely, began that literature for ladies 
vhich has already swollen to such a boundteaa e^ 
tent. 

Goldsmith, Fielding, and Smollet, fonnd likewise 
imitators in Germany, who, tbongh they did not equal 
tkeir origiDats, still deserve all respect as futbfid 
painters of their age. The celebrated booktelkr. 
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mac, and poet, Nioolai, of Berlb, took Goldsmith's 
"Vicar of Wakefield", for his model, and described, 
■ecordittgly, in his Sebaidtts Nothanker, the life of a 
poor German country parson. Although he ia far 
from having reached the chesic grace of the amiable 
British poet, — who, though imitated hundreds of 
times, has never, in a single inetaDce, been equalled, 
— yet Nicolai has put into his novel an abundant 
IcnoKledge of mankind, and of the state of things 
at that time, and has delineated the corruption which 
.had overwhelmed the Proteatanl church, in a muiner 
that makes the friendship of Lessing for him very intel- 
ligible to us. The time has gone by when Nicolai's 
merits could be forgotten because of his partial and 
imperfect attempts at illumination. He was certainly 
a stranger to the deep regions of faith, and a shallow 
and arrogant champion against the romantic spirit; 
bat the contest he waged, by the side of Lessing 
and the noble Mendelssohn, against the bard-bearted 
theology, and tfae barbarism of the pulpit and the 
chair, secures bim an honorable place in German 
literature ; and his Sebaldus Notkfotker will always 
be esteemed, by good judges, one of the most inter- 
esting novels, on the whole, and unique of its kind, 
end wilt be read with as much interest as instruc- 
tion. 

Miiller von Itzehoe wrote many novels in the hurao> 
ous style of Smollet, among which " Siegfried of 
Lindenherg " takes the first rank. Here, he delineates 
a Pomeranian nobleman, whose simple manners and 
strong feelings come into strange and amusing conflicts 
wUh moduli illumination and culture. Metmttme, 
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Huller's language is aomewhat obtrusive; it is good- 
humoiedly coarae, and Horaeiimes rude, which makes 
it more character iatic, indeed, but not more agree- 
able. 

Above both Blaads Scbaroroel, whose fine spirit, whose 
inoomparable style, make bim worthy to be named with 
Lessing and Thijmtnel, although he is much less 
known. He, too, learned from the ElDgliah, and wrote 
three comic noTds, the oldest of which, Spitzbart, 
dated about the sixtieth jear of the last century, is the 
best In this, he ridicules the pedagogical enthusiasm of 
Basedow, under the form of the biography of a school- 
man who is, theoretically, an idealist and reformer, who 
is for overturning every thing, but, in life, shows him- 
self a perfectly unpractical simpleton. Little suited as 
a subject of this kind seems to be to poetry, Schummel 
has yet treated it with such a spirit that the book may 
be read with genuine satisfaction by others than a 
seboolmao. At a later period, he painted with faithful 
lineaments the German caricature of French free- 
thinking in the "Little Voltaire;" but this work is of 
more value for the history of manners than for poetry. 
Las.Uy, he wrote the " Revolution of Scheppenstadt," 
an unworthy satire upon the admirers of the French 
revolution, almost in the spirit of Goethe's " Citizen 
General," and " The Excited," although Schummel 
displayed infinitely more wit than Goethe. It shows 
the cockney character of the age, that the horrible and 
all-terrifying events of which France was the theatre, 
gave occasion to German night-caps for humorous pas- 
times, but only until the thunder of the cannon at Jena 
pat them into such a fright that they forgot their sight 
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and hearing, and the great poet of the "Citizen Gen- 
eral " took refuge under the petticoat, and, seized by 
a fit of cannon fevet, got manied. 

Final);, I must here make mention of Kni^^ 
who also learned of the Eagliah, and whose comic 
novel — " The. JourDey to Brunswick " — unquestion- 
ablj belongs to the best works of this species, and is 
fiill of delicious humor. Through the other celebrated 
work of Knigge, — " On Intercourse with Men," — 
there prevaila, on the contrary, a social doctrine, 
which exhibits a very unfortunate mixture of English 
eicperienoe of the world, French politeness, and Ger- 
man servility. It is a kind of Machiavelism of 
private life — the science of making eelf-interesl 
the leading object, with prudence, and under a plea^ 
ing form. 

I must not omit to mention, that most of the 
original editions of the above-described novels of 
ThiitDmel, Hippel, Hermes, Nicolai, and Miiller, as 
well as the translations of English novels, some French 
novels, and " Don Quixote," are adorned with en- 
gravings by Chodowiecki, which lend them a still 
higher value, and which have become indispensable 
to the eyes of the judges and lovers of that agreeable 
literature. 

On the whole, the Anglomania of the last century 
has operated very beneficially upon the progress of 
the German mind; for by its means manly power 
and moral earnestness have been arrayed against the 
Gallomania, and naturalness and simplicity against 
the GTECComania. This English influence made itself 
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felt no less de^Ij hj its effecta upon philoaophy, hia- 
torica] corapoaition, and the political Bciences, than by 
the coloring il gave to poetry, as we have already seen 
in the earlier portions of this work. 
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Tub range of Lessing'e acquisitions embraced the 
Etudj and the culture of all the schools of his age. He 
passed through the Gallomania, Grfficomania, and An- 
glomania, like the sun through the zodiac. He at- 
tached himself to neither of these mannera, but went 
on his own ascending pathwa;, free and independent. 

During that age of foreign influence, and of self- 
coDtradictory tendencies in taste, great minds could 
not grow up as it were from a virgin soil; they 
had to flght their way, with Herculean strength, 
through foreign obstructions, perplexities, and entice- 
ments; they had first to deal the course by a sound, 
circumspect, and incorruptible criticism. Hence in 
tiessing the critical power existed along with the poeti- 
cal ; hence, above all, the armed Pallas stands with 
him, side by side ! He exercised this critical power, 
with a broad spirit, on the field of theology, philosophy, 
philology, the history of art and literature, as well as 
on the field of poetry. He waged war upon the coarse 
rudeness, the gross- fanaticism, and the spiritless 
pedantry of the faith of the letter, in his celebrated 
coDtroversy about the Wolfenbuttel Fragments. Here 
he was able to avoid falling into the extreme of 
perfect unbeUef, as hie noble " Nathan " also d^ 
moDstrates. Hence the base rabble of blssphemera 
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have altrafs appealed to hira without reason. He 
exercised no less influence by exciting a profound and 
comprehenBiTe study , and especially a better taste 
in philology, and by cooperating with Winckel- 
maun, upon the revital of the fine arts. But while 
he was giving his principal attention to poetry, he 
became the true Hercules Must^tes, the victor over 
all the yet remaining filth of the Oaltomania, and the 
pathetic extravagance inseparable from it ; he showed 
himself, too, the true Eckart before the Venusberg of 
modern sentimentality and poetical debauchery, to 
which, notwithstanding, afler him,, gate and door 
were thrown wide open. If we inquire into the rela- 
tion he sustained to the earlier and later schools, 
we find, universally, that he saw their faults with the 
most correct eye, and marked them by the most pre- 
cise language. 

No one noted with siTcb piercing keenness the dis- 
tinction between the genuine antique and the French 
caricature as Leasing ; and we are indebted to him, first, 
for clearing our German stage from the stiff' French 
Alexandrines, and for purifying our laaguage generally 
from its ancient bombast. Even before the Grecoma- 
niaca appeared, before Klopstock, before Yobs, Leasing 
had taken up the contest ; but he was very far from 
making common cause with them, He rescued the 
ancients from French bombast, not for the pur- 
pose of handing them over to the German pedants. 
Hence he had as great an aversion to the Grteco- 
mania as to the Gallomania, and made no attempt 
to conceal it. His epigram upon Klopstock is well 
known : — 
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" W1m> win not mighty Kk>p«todE pnin ? 
Will ever; liody read him? Nty: 
A little leu applaod our laja. 

And read a little moie, we pray." 

And what did he think of Voss, when Voss himself 
relates that Leasing visited him once to be sure, but 
fell asleep in the middle of the conversation 1 Les- 
Bing was more akin to the Anglomaniacs, hecause 
they really had the most mind and the most naturalness. 
We can, if we choose, find a certain resemblance 
between the great British critics Johnson and Ad- 
dison, and Lessing ; but he far anrpaased them in 
comprehensiveness and depth of knowledge, of general 
ability, and particularly by his genius as a poet. 
Throughout his works also we can detect no kind 
of plagiarism from the English. 

While Lessing remained free from the influence of 
foreign schools, he was unable yet to make his coun- 
trymen free. He saw, and resisted, and despised, 
the various manners that came up before, and during 
his age, and was fortunate enough not to behoM the 
subsequent manner of mannerH, the universal confusion 
of taste, the blending together of all foreign modes. 
But hcilived to see the beginning of the Eentimentat 
period; and against nothing 8id he express himself 
with more bitterness than ' against this ; for ha 
recognized and abhorred under its corrupt effeminacy 
and vain affectation the absolute antithesis to his 
own vigorous and natural character. When Qoethe 
made his appearance with a worthless aping of 
Rousseau's Nouvelk Hdoise bearing the name of 
the -" Sorrows hf Werther," and even outdid the 
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feebleness of Rousseau, and, despite this wonhlesanesa, 
was extremely acceptable to tbe Germans of that day, 
then Leasing bad a presentiment of what a dirty slough 
— it must be called so — Goethe would lead GermaD 
literature into; and he wrote, in the year 1774, to 
EacheDburg, the literary historian and translator of 
Shakapeare, " A young man who reada Wtrther might 
easily take its poetical excellence for moral beauty, and 
believe that he who makes auch strong claims upon our 
sympathy, must have been a good man. And that he 
certainly was not." Leasing thus struck the hardest blow 
upon the plague-spot of sentimentality. Immorality by 
itself is as little unpoetical as morality by itself is poeti- 
cal ; and Lessing neither pronounced Voltaire's immoral 
PuctlU unpoetical, nor Schonaich's ?ery moral Her' 
mtmn poetical. It would, therefore, be ridiculous to pre- 
tend to reproach him with having confounded beauty 
and morality. But he was perfectly right when he dis- 
dained that sentimentality, which, under the mask of the 
noblest and most exalted sentiments, concealed nothing 
but vulgar vanity and sensuality, — when he disdained 
that unmanly and grimacing virtue of romance which 
confused all our conceptions of true virtue, that Goe* 
thean tag-rag virtue, which bears tbe same relation to 
the genuine that Shakspeare's tag-rag king bears to 
the real Hamlet, from whom he has stolen the crown 
and purple robe. Had Goethe, had all hia innuniera- 
Ue apes, treated their effeminate heroes aa Voltaire 
and Crebillon treated theirs, that is, like libertines, 
dandies, and voluptuaries, there would be nothing to 
be said against them : but what deserves our scorn 
and detestation is, that he makes these voluptuaries 
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the ideals of the manly character, the noblest and 
Bublimest souls, the pillars of the highest manly 
culture, incarnate goda; and bides their real wortb- 
lesaness under every kind of glitteriog show ; ao 
that tbe cheated reader's judgment is bribed, and he 
takes them by no means for fops, destitute of every 
sentiment of honor, as they are, but for infinitely 
interesting, nay, saintlike persona. Leasing proceeds : 
"Do you, indeed, believe that a Roman or Grecian 
youth ever took his own life thus, and for such a rea- 
son 1 Certainly not. Tbey knew how to protect them- 
selves Irom the extravagance of love by a wholly difierent 
method; and in the days of Socrates such an iH S^'og 

VOTO/^,! which impels it lolfiar no^d qtiair^^ would 

hardly have been forgiven a little girl. To produce 
such little-great, contemptible-precious originals, was 
reserved for Christian education, which has the art 
of metamorphosing so handsomely a mere bodily want 
into a spiritual perfection." Christianity might well 
be declared guiltless of this charge, as the fault 
belongs only to the altered character of the times. 
Of old, manly vigor and honor were quite at home 
among the genuine Christiana ; and this seductive and 
lying Goethean sentimentality is, in every respect, the 
production of modern days. It cannot, however, be 
more distinctly drawn than it has been by Lessing. 
These few expressions are sufficient to characterize the 
Bubsequent sentimental poetry, which continues even to 
our days. It r^esents that which is small as great, that 

< [Madness fioin love. — Tsimii..] 

* [To due Bomethmg igaiiut mtuie ; that is, to commit euj- 
dde.— Truibl.] 
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which is contemptible as pieeioufl, uid hopes, by this 
lie, to qipear original. This is, in fact, every thing 
that eu) be well and brie6y sud about it; and this 
will be confirmed on every page, when we delineate 
this degeneracy of our poetry. 

Thus much upon Leasing as a critic. These few 
hints are sufficient to show how clearly be understood, 
looking before and after, the aberratioDs of German 
poetry as far u he could trace them out. But it is 
very remarkable that Leseing was honored by after 
tiroes u a great critic, and yet his judgment was en- 
tiidjr set aside. Here, too, the worthleasnese, and, to 
a certain extent, the jfolitical perfidy, of the subsequent 
idigarchs of taste, is to be recognized. They praised the 
man whom they really hated ; but this praise answered 
their purpose of keeping the ditfereuce between him 
and Ifaem out of sight, and gave them the appearance 
vS being really his natural suecesscwa and heirs. 

When we consider Leasing as a poet, we must not for- 
get that he bad first to work himself fi«e fi'om the Gal- 
lomania, Grteeomania, and Anglomania, by criticism, 
and that be was occupied with a hundred other things 
besides poetry. Hence bis earlier poetical studies and 
Msays, as well as his occasional poetical triSes, on 
which be himself set but little value, aie to be broadly 
diftinguished from the classical works of his full 
poetical maturity ; that is, from " Minna von Ban^ 
belm," " Emilia Galotti," and " Nathan," each of 
which would alime be sufficient to rank him with the 
greatest poets of all ages. The 65)irit and form of 
these works are alike importanL 

Honor stands forth as the inmost principle of the 
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poetry of Lesaing. We can understand why the 
poeta and ctitics whose principle, on the contrary, 
had been hitherto the utter absence of honor, over- 
look this circumstance, and have contrived fairiy to 
forget it, in their eulogies of Lessing. So much the 
more reason for me to return to it. 

I say, still further, that honor was the principle of 
Lessing's whole life. He composed in the same spirit 
that he lived. He had to contend with obstacles 
bis whole life long ; bat he never bowed down his - 
head. He struggled, not for posts of honor, but 
for his own independence. He might, with his ex- 
traordinary ability, have rioted in the favor of the 
great, like Goethe ; but he scOTned and hated this 
favor as unworthy a free man. His long continuance 
in private life, his services, as secretary of the brave 
General Tauenzien, during the seven years' war, and 
afterwards as librarian at Woifenbiittel, proved that 
he did not aspire to high places. He declared that he 
would resign the latter situation at once, when the cen- 
sorship undertook to impose restraints upon his libend 
opinions. He ridiculed Gellert, Klopstock, and all who 
bowed their laurel-crowned brows before heads encir- 
cled with golden crowns ; and he himself shunned all 
contact with the great, animated by that stainless spirit 
of pride, which acts instinctively upon the motto noU 
me tangere. He went so far as to upbraid the respectable 
Winckelmann, who could not even have existed unsup- 
ported by the great, with his dependence upon ihem^ 
When he himself visited Italy, he rejected all recommen- 
dations. He wrote, in 1768, to Nicolai — "I want no 
acquaintances at Rome, but those which I make 
for myself by accident Had not Winckelmann been 
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such a particuiu friend and dependent of Albani, I am 
confident bia Monuntenti would have been a very dif- 
ferent work. There is in it a masB of useless stuff, 
■imply because it stands in the Villa Albani : as to its 
bearing upon art, it is good for nothing ; and in respect to 
learning, it has nothing more than Winckelmann presses 
in by force. What I purpose to see, and how I purpose 
to live, I can rery well manage to settle without the 
aid of cardinals." To make himself wholly independ- 
ent, and to give a great example to the literary men 
of Germany, he proposed to unite all the important 
authors, and to publish their works on their own 
account, and in connection, volume by volume, under 
the general title of " The Museum," and thus put a 
check upon the extortions of the booksellers ; and, on 
the one side, to secure to good authors the profits so 
necessary to their independence, and, on the other band, 
to suppress bad books, and the hack authorship, which 
was even then beginning to appear. The plan naturally 
iniacarried, since it is as impossible to bring the authors 
into a system of concerted action* as to disarm the 
booksellers of their power. The emperor Joseph II. 
excited much attention by bis liberal reforms ; and in 
1769, the project of assembling all the great and liberal 
minds at Vienna became the topic of conversation. 
Leasing expected nothing from it ; but he expected just 
as little from any other kind of court favor. He re- 
garded the courts, in spite of all their pretended love of 
pbilosii^hy and the fine arts, as the enemies of all gen- 
uine, that ia, of all free, intellectual culture. He wrote, 

t [Uniar anett Hvt m bringm: Ulerallj, to tring vndtr out 

ta. — TUHSL.] 
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therefoTe, to Nicolai, wbo took this occasion to ridicule 
Vienna, and praise his own Berlin, by contrast — " Say 
nothing, I pray you, about your Berlin freedom of think* 
lag and writing. It is reduced simply and solely to the 
freedom of bringing to market as many gibes and jeers 
against religion as you choose ; and a decent man must 
speedily be ashamed to avail himself of this freedom/ 
But let any body once make the attempt in Berlin to 
. write as freely upon other things as Sonnenfels has 
written in Vienna, — let him make the attempt to tell 
the truth to the genteel rabble about the court, as he 
has done, — let any body come forward in Berlin, and 
dare to raise his voice in behdf of the rights of 
the subjects, and against extortion and despotism, 
OS is now done even in France and Denmark, and 
you will soon know by experience what country, at 
the present day, is the most enslaved in Europe." 
Such was Leasing himself, and such we find him 
in his " Major Tellheim," in " Odoardo Galotti," and 
in " Nathan." Humanity and .wisdom ,were never 
BO intimately connected with the romantic essence 
of manly honor; and no modern poet — I repeat it, 
no one — haa known how to represent this grace of 
manliness so well as Lessing. 

And what charming daughters has this austere 
father! What enchantment is there in Minna, Emilia, 
Rechat Who,- except Shakspeare, has understood 
the. nature of woman, in its sweet softness, noble 
simplicity, laughing vivacity, and sacred purity, like 
Lessing T We are amazed at the lovely miracles of fic- 
tion, and would fain converse wiUi these so natural 
creations, aS if they were standing beftve us. 
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Les^^ was the first of our modern poets who 
reconciled the ideals of poetry vith real life, — wbo 
dared to bring upon the stage heroes in modem 
costume, heroes of to-day. Up to this time, we knew 
only the tnanly virtuea of the ancient Romans from 
the French comedy. Leasing showed, by hia " Tell- 
faeim," and " Odoardo," that, even in the present pro- 
■aic world, a hero, a man of honor, may still exist. 

By this modem coctume, by the Daturalness of his 
dramatic characters, and by the prose which he brought 
into the field against the old French Alexandrine as well 
as the Greek hexameter, he exerted a great influence 
on the aabsequent age, and became the creator of the 
proper modern Qermaa poetry, which undertook to 
picture life as it now is, while hitherto nothing bat 
what was ancient and foreign had been imitated. 

The Anglomaniacs, who also came forward as 
Iriends of the natural style, with pictures of the pre». 
ent and of common life, — Nicolai, Mijllerfon Itzehoe, 
and others, — were later than Lessing, and followed 
the impulse which he first gave. Then came Goethe; 
then Schiller, whose first prose dramas — " Gotz," 
" CJavigo," " The Robbers," " Cabal and Love " — 
every where betray the influence of Leesing's school, 
mad; without his example, would never have existed. 

Lessiug was also the first who, in his " Emilia G^ 
lotti," delineated a modem prince. Before that lime, 
we knew nothing but stiff stage kings, with crown 
«nd sceptre ; or infamous court poems, in which 
the Oldies of Versailles were celebrated under (be 
form of pastoral poetry. Lessing surprised the wbrld 
at once with a. picture of courts that was as new 
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as it was true. Who can deoj that he produced 
a powerful effect! Lessing'a aimple picture of courts 
bad a much greater iDfluence on the political opio- 
iiMis of the Germans than the later revolutiouary 
philosophers of FTance> Schiller proceeded aiYer this 
manner ; and though Iffland'a princes figured as very 
excellent characters, he made up for it by representing 
their ministers as so much the worse. The immorality 
of the courts became a stock article of the stage 
throughout Germany, and the courts, still secure, took 
it all very easily. 

Lessing's " Nathan" forms, as to its general bearing, 
the luminoas point of the liberal culture which had 
become prevalent in the eighteenth century. The 
neglect which his Jewish friend, the amiable Men- 
delssohn, still at times experienced, suggested to him 
the idea of this masterpiece, in which Uie. pro- - 
roundest understanding is united with the noblest 
sentiments. This immortal poem, of the mildest, 
nay, I might say, of the sweetest wisdom, is, like- 
wise, of great importance to German literature by 
its form; for it is the parent of the numberless 
iambic tragedies which were brought into fashion by 
Schiller and Goethe, first after Lesaing. 

But no poet has again attained the early charm of 
the German iambus, with which, in Lessing's " Nathan," 
it takes a deep and wonderful hold of the affections, 
gently winning its way to the heart. Goethe cultivated 
only the melody and outward splendor ; Schiller, only 
the overpowering vigor of this verse ; and both of them, 
as well as their innumerable imitators, departed widely 
fi-om the delightful naturalness and unpretending sim- 
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plioity which it Rsaumed under the managenient of 
Leasing. The dramatic iambua has become too lyric; 
in I^esaing, it was nearer prose, and much more 
dramatic. 

But all the gre&t impulses which Lessing gave 
to Qermui literature can only be rightly appreciated 
wh«i we pass on to the following periods. 
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SOnSSHAtra IMFLUENCB on OKBMAN BENnMENTALrrX. 

If Lessiog did not sacceed in stamping the nnpreas 
of his spirit on German poetry ; if those traits which, 
with him, were one and the same thing, — strength 
and beauty of soul, — soon divided and degenerated 
into the eitremes of exaggerated strength, on the one 
hand, of the so called " storm and pressure period ; " 
and of exaggerated feebleness b the poetical cockney- 
ism, on the other; — I will by no means affirm that 
Rousseau's influence was chargeable with this result ; but 
it is certain that the liveliest susc^tibility for a diq>o- 
sition of heart like Rousseau's, manifested itself among 
the Germane, indifferent as they were to politics, inac- 
tive, narrowed down to their own family circle and 
to theb own feelings ; and the nutriment for it would 
have been elsewhere procured had not Rousseau already 
come forward to its aid. 

Rousseau is the patriarch of modem sentimentality. 
He has the immortal merit of having enforced the 
claims of the truth and inward life of the world of 
feeling in the age of Voltaire, which knew nothing 
hut wit and pathetic afiectation. fiut from one ex- 
treme he went to another ; and it was, perhaps, impos- 
sible to prevent the hitherto misused feelings from 
degenerating into extravagance when they became 
emaacipated. Exaggerated hardness and coldness 
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could not but cell out exaggerated noflneas and warmth. 
The devilish Bueering of Voltaire could not fail to be 
eoconntered by a soiDewhat sweetish passion for blissTul- 
ness and angelic ecstasies. There were also gener-al 
influences at work upon the age, which favored this 
modern softness and weakness of heart, particulail; 
among the Germans. 

The prerailiog despotism of the last century ex- 
eluded the cultivated men from all participation ia 
public affairs. After the thirty years' war, tbe Ger- 
mane bad fallen into a state of inactivity, oat of which 
it was impossible to rouse them, either by tbe Spanish 
tear of succession, or even by the seven years' war. 
Things had even come to sucH a pass, that they no 
longer felt the necessity of troubling themselves about 
public affairs at all. Absorbed by tbe comforts- or 
the cares of private life and the family circle, do 
one thought of the state, of tbe country. Hence that 
over-estimation and exclusive admiration of domestic 
life, and the apotheosis of the d(»nestic night-gown. 
Hence, among those who bad no families, or who 
felt a higher want still, the enthusiasm for art, the bac- 
chanalian muses, tbe philosophical vertigo, the wholly 
unpractical idealism. Hence, finally, that sentimen- 
tality which insinuated itself into every thing at once. 
Where nothing is actually done, tbe pressure within 
finds vent at least in impotent feelings; and this im- 
potence may he observed by a certain dash of wofulnesa 
with which the feelings are tinctured. The middle ages 
were full of feeling without being sentimental ; for vigor 
was there, and tbe consciousness of full possession. 
Our age is only sentimental, because it feels its imptn 
tence and Its destitution. 
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An evil conscience has always much todo witli senti- 
mentality. It is the 4nore or less clear consciousness 
of selFproduced unmantiness. Rousseaa, — the weak, 
noBtable Rousseau, — now rising to the heights of 
sublimity, tutd now unkiag to vulgarity, —at one time 
flatteriDg bis own weaknesses, at another despising him- 
self again, — is a personification of the whole species. 
It is the unchivalrous charactei of modern times; 
it is man disguised in petticoats as a punishment 
lor his cowardice ; it is a temporary inveraion of the 
sesnal pol^ — the transferring of feminine timidity^ 
feminine weakness of character, feminine longings, 
feminine frivolity, feminine vanKy and lore of finery, 
feminine excitability, and, preeminently, of the.feminine 
luxury of tears, to the once ligoroua, steadfast, proud, 
calm, and cold man. 

The elder poetry of the TVvubadovrs and Minne' 
tingers, down to the time of JPetrarch, showed much 
extravagance, but still not without a vein of manly 
feeling. Even the later pastoral poetry was only a co. 
(juetliah whim ; and, though we must deny the luxurious 
cavaliers of the serenteenth century many a virtue of 
their fathers, still, in titan very vices, they showed them- 
selves to be men. The aristocracy, excluded from 
civil government, found in the emfure of love and 
gallantry a new arena (br power and ptdicy. There 
was always something of the roroaatic and chivdrous, 
and the public spirit made itself felt even in publio 
vices. 

But vices lead to diseasea; and, if the sentimental- 
ity which was beginning at the commencement of the 
last century deserves to be criled a virtue when cmo- 
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pared with the corruption of the French coart, it 
was nothiag but a coavalescent virtue, a weakneiu after 
disease, a state of feebleneas — of hopeless repeatance. 
The UDDerred rake betook himself to the couotrj, and 
to the boBom of his family and of nature, that he 
might quiet his hypochondria by gentler feelings. 

There was much mot% soundness, unquestionably, 
remaining in Germany than in France; but there was 
something so interesting and so languishing in the 
modern French sentimentality, that it speedily became 
the fashion with ua also. This fashion extended even 
to the physical habit. Paleness came into fa?or ; 
B lady without the vapors belonged not to good society. 
The hearty daughters of German country gentlemen, 
Bound to the very core, painted themselves white, 
starved themselves thin, and drank vinegar, in order 
to get Up the genuine invalid look. 

The sentimentality which originated with Rousseaa 
assumed in Germany three different forms. It took 
possession of domestic life, and became what has 
received the name of PhUistery. The name is, 
indeed, older. When the Hussites called themselves 
the people of God, they gave to those of a different 
way of thinking the name of Pkiliitines ; and this 
usage of the University of Prague passed to the other 
higher schools of Germany, and the epithet PhiUstint 
has, since then, always been applied to the quiet 
cockney, as opposed to the restless student, aspiring 
after higher things. The ancient cockney, however, 
was another sort of fdlow from the modern Philistine. 
He had no sentimentality ; be lived contented in the ei- 
erciae of his craft, and in the midst of his family ; but 
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he played off no adoration of his every-day and modest 
)i^>piiieBa. This was not done until Rousseau had 
become known to Germany, and had awakened an 
eDthusiasm for simple domestic life. In France, this 
simplicity was contrasted with the vices of the court. 
The extravagant admiration it met with in Germany 
secured the people some compensation, at least, for the 
want of public life ; and how could they do otherwise 
than over-estimate the fm\j thing they liad T There 
are two reasons why the Grscomaniaca chiefly threw 
themselves into the arms of this Philistery. In the 
first place, an indirect relationship was found between 
them and Rouesean, so far as both were opposed to 
the Gallomania, to the ParisiaD school, which affected 
the antique. And then, loo, Horace, Theocritus, Virgil, 
and Anacreon, furniahed elements which harmonized 
very well with modern sentimentality. But could 
the GrEBComaniacs comprehend the grand political 
and heroic aspect of antiquity? This could be done 
certainly by the English alone, who were themselves 
active upon a wide scene of political life, and by some . 
of the French, who, like Montesquieu, foresaw and 
helped on the great political revolutions of subsequent 
times. The good German schoolmasters and parsons, 
however, to whom even the aflairs of a petty burgo- 
master were utterly strange and incomprehensible 
things, and who, to a great extent, bad to struggle with 
anxieties for their daily bread, — who sighed only for 
" a little cottage still and rural, and a fireside of their 
own," as the highest aim of life, — they inust naturally 
seize the idyllic aspect of antique poetry first ; and here 
they met Rousseau's sweet enthusiasm for the simplfl 
life of nature. 
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With tlua ia connected the eecoad form of senti- 
inentaliljr. I describe it as the daep feeling of porerty, 
weakness, impotence, which was but too natural to 
Bianj Qeimans of th&t age. Jn relation to this subject, 
let one bat read the very remarkable biogrRphiea of 
Horitz (Anton Reiser,) Jung Stilling, Bronner, the 
■boTe-mentioned novels of Nicolai, Muller TOn Itzehoe, 
Miller's SUgwart, and, finally, the poems of poor 
Holtj, — who died not only of melancholy, but partly 
of hunger, — and he will have a. faithful picture of 
the misery out of which it was not every one's fortune, 
like the persevering and vigorous Voss, to raise him- 
self Withont property, without , education, without 
any encouragement whatever for their talent, without 
any opportunity whatever to work their way upwards in 
the world, '— many noble spirits had not the source of 
coDBolatioD which even the Polish serf poaaesses — na- 
tional pride. In the midst of great and populous Ger- 
many, they found themselves helpless, desolate, o[k 
pressed by humiliations. Even a great portion of those 
who actually got up ia the world purchased- their good 
fortune only at the sacrifice of their independence, 
and had to flatter the wretcfaed little powers with 
their talents, ia order to obtain from them the pensions 
without which talent could not even exist. The 
fiee, selMevaled, and uncorrupted spirits of the last 
century may be counted; tiiere are very, very few 
of them. Now, let any one place himself in the 
melancholy condition of the poor men of genius 
of those days, — to whose encouragement so little, 
to whose depression every thing contributed, — and 
fae will find an excuse for so many gentle ^irits 
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pining away with sorrow, and, like Hottf, diaaolring 
in teara. 

The third foroi of Bentimentality ia to be seen in 
an entravagHiit impulse of feeling without an object. 
Here we diatinguiah two lendenciea which thia impulse 
of feeling takes — tbe one outwardljt iow&rda ideal ob- 
jects, the other inwardly towards an egotistical aelf- 
worship. In thes« two tendencies, also, Rousaeau was 
the prototype. He felt an outward pressure, although 
without a definite aim. He anticipated the French 
revolution, without being able to grasp it. But, for the 
very reason that tie did not see his ideals outwardly real- 
ized, his overwhelming feeling poured back upon him- 
self again, and, as it were, forced him to employ his 
energies upon himself, to contemplate himself through 
the microscope, and to comment upon his own charac- 
ter, Bometimes with more vanity, and sometimes with 
more of a penitential self-contempt. Such an over- 
mastering force of feeling broke out from the overflow- 
ing souls of Germany also, and with so much the more 
violence here, as it drew so little nutriment from the out- 
ward affairs of life. Hence, on the one hand, the aspi- 
ration afler idctal creations, which, when the field of 
politics was seen to be utterly barren, the airy^kingdam 
of poetry and philosophy was ransacked to supply ; hence 
the enthusiastic love tor art and the ^eculative sciences 
— a love which soon degenerated into wild orgies, and 
aimed at nothing less than to conquer the whole world 
for the Muses, and to allow nothing to exist longer under 
any other condition, or for any other interest, than that 
of philosophy and esthetics. But hence, also, on the 
Other hand, the self-apotheosis of poets and thinkers, 
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their devotion to the beaut; of tbeir own souls, and 
the arrogance, awollen eren to bursting, the boundless 
extraragance of those ecstatic creatures, whose skin 
can scarcel; hold them, and who think the world itself, 
great as it is, too narrow a scene for their imaginary 
greatness. This arrogance spears as the pure antitb- 
eais of the melancholy above described : the one rises 
to the highest excitement, the other siaka to the lowest 
telazation. ^th, however, are only symptoms of the 
flame disease, flowing from one fountain — from the ab- 
ience of public life; both bespeak the weakened nervea 
of the captive. 
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tOETIO UKIVEHSALITT.-BEKDBH. 

Besides tbe modem sentimentality alre&dj charac 
terized, which again weakened from within the spint 
invigorated by Lessing, the charm of foreign and 
various influences, which dazzled the eyes of the 
German poets from abroad, and led them on, like 
children, to imitate whatever happened to please them, 
especially counteracted the efforts of this great 
man. It was, in reality, the same passive character 
of tbe age, from which this catching at foreign and 
various impressions proceeded, that gave rise to that 
womanish sentimentality ; and a want of manly vigor 
lay at tbe foundation of both, which Lessing was 
able to possess himself, bat could not communicate 
to bis contemporaries. 

" As the genius of the Germans, even before Lesstng'a 
time, had been led away to imitate sometimes the French, 
sometimes the Greeks and Romans, and sometimes the 
Snglish, so, also, tbe old romantic world and the po- 
etical treasures of the East were thrown open to it, 
especially by the labors of Herder ; and as, at an earlier 
period, one German poet had devoted himself exclu- 
sively to this, and another to that prototype, so, now, 
there came forward men of capacity, whose chief aim 
was to enjoy the poetical charms of alt ages and na- 
tions at once ; and these were soon followed by eclectio 
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talents, whose chief aim was to imitate all tbese together. 
The poets who had followed, through all their paeiii9,oii]; 
one foreign direction, — for exain[de, those who had af- 
fected the antique style, — were soon followed b]r the 
poets who imitated the antique in one poem, the French 
in another, the romantic in a third, the Oriental in 
a fourth ; and these, lastly, were followed bj the poets 
who composed, in one and the same poem, in the 
antique-romantic and West-Eastern styles all at once, 
mixing them up together, as in ao eaa de millefiturs. 

Leasing was the first and greatest judge of foreign 
and ancient tendencies of taste, but he did not 
imitate them; he availed himself of tbem only for 
piuposes of comparison — to correct his own taste, 
and make it keener, by them. If his earliest labors 
still bear the marks of Roman and English imitation, 
his later and wholly independent works show to what 
extent he had emancipated himself by ,a criticism 
whose peculiar tendency was not to enrich itself, ever 
more and more showily, by foreign shreds and patches, 
but, exactly the reverse, by throwing off foreign addi- 
tions, to unfold, with classical truth, power, and beauty, 
the powers and qualities of the individual nature. 

But the influence from abroad was still too strong, 
and the passive character of the Germans expressed 
itself with more and more distinctness during the last 
half of the last century, in poetry as well as in politics. 
Every thing foreign was dragged in merely to be 
imitated. 

The noble Herder glanced over the field of history 
with philosophic eye ; and as, hitherto, nothing had 
been seen in national differences but dlSeient costumes 
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of -the Bune man, — and, for tbia reason, it had ever 
been believed that the essential qualities of the FreDcb, 
Greeks, and English, might easily be transferred to the 
Germans, — bo, now. Herder — as Lessisg had former- 
ly done in single departments, particularly with regard 
to the antique — drew attenbon to the origioal el&- 
meats of every national existenee, to the deep poetical 
' peculiarity found in the inborn eonstitulioual character 
of the nations. But, vhile he showed clearly, by thia 
T^y means, that one nation cannot imitate another, hia 
investigations and collections of ancient and foreign 
poetry served the purpose of infinitely increasing the 
tribe of blind imitators. We must, therefore, not judge 
of his noble endeavors by their consequences. 

Herder taugbt the Christiana and philosophers, who 
ue so willing to set aside all national differences, 
of what importance these really are. It is true that 
all the efforts of this great man are marked by the 
purest and most geuuiae humanity, aod he alwaya 
Bought, even in nations, for the man alone; but be 
filled i^ the chasm which had hitherto existed between 
the real and nation^iEed naa and the abstract of an 
ideal man. In opposition^ to that oiasooic view, which 
fuofoaea to separate the man from the nation, from 
the age, and from natnre, end to place him as a 
member of a higher universal society, he labored with 
the far more natural view, that human culture can only 
be advanced and unfolded within the limits of nation- 
ality and of genuine national character, as the s^ 
cicculatea among the fibres of the tree. 

Hnman culture has of neceeaitj two leading direc- 
taoiu. The one leada upwards ; it seeks its ideal, its 
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nid aod aim, in the trae, the beautiful, aod the good 
foi ia this ideal alone, or the effort to reach it, is 
found the only band of uoion thai encirclea the human 
race. The other direction leads off into the distance; 
it seeks that ideal every where, in history, among all 
nations, and thereby links together all that exiata in a 
■evered state. 

Herder's genius took ap both these tendencies com- 
pletdj. But, for thia very reason, he was not merely a 
poet; he was a man in the purest sense — a citizen, phi- 
losopher, and poet, Poetry, in the more limited aenee 
of the term, was cultivated by him not merely as a pro- 
ductive poet ; be sought for it among all other natiooa, 
and adapted it to the wants of his countrymen. In 
this, philosophy and practical life were alike objects of 
his regard, and lie was a confessor .of the true and the 
good as welt as of the beautiful. But whoever lev- 
erencea these lol^iest ideal forms for the sublimest man- 
ifestations of the human soul, harmoniously united, 
like one Deity under a threefold ^pearance, and kin- 
dles the flames of his heart on an altar sacred to them, 
— his whole being must be penetrated with poetry — 
must be poetry itself. Such a union is possible only in 
the poetical soal. The original spring of all thoM ten- 
dencies and efforts' — the original spring of such an all- 
embracing longing and lore— ia the heart alone. As 
it is of itself poetical by reason of its inmost principle 
of life, so when outwardly exhibited it appears poetical 
to the eyes of others. For this reason, Jean Paul, 
Herder's most thorough admirer, made the brief and 
pertinent remark, " He was rather apoem than a poet." 

The great effect which Herder's writings had upon 
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the Gennans is to be ascribed to his genius on tiM 
whole, and not to single poetical creations. 

What Herder, under the term Aiimantty,' proposed to 
himself as the aim of all his efforts, was the flowery 
CTown of all that is human, the i<Jca], the pare, the 
noble, the beautiful, to which all ages, all nations, ail in- 
Btilufions, ought to lead, for the attainment of which 
mankind ought to lire, and which appears to guide and 
govern their progress. In the' world he saw an orgnnio 
whole, a 'plant, which, in its progressive development, 
should bear that flower of nobleness and beauty. 
Development, evolution, was to him the ess«ice of the 
world ; no still-stand, no disunion without a higher 
union. By this direct perception of living and organic 
changes in the course of the world,' of its growth, and 
its improvement, his philosophy look the precedence of 
Schelling's, which has attained its diatinction by tha 
recognititH) of this very principle of progress. 

He look«d upon all individuals amtnationa only as the 
matter, and all institutions and careers of life as the form 
imder which that evolution ia reduced to reality. By this 
principle, he uiuted them all into one spirit and one life. 
His " Ideas towards the Philosophy of the Hietory of 
the Human Race" show ua hie genius on the broadest 
scale, and embrace all hie views and all his tenden- 
ciea, according to a regular order. But the enecutioa 
could not. satisfy this plan. No form would have 
been adequate to it. He felt thb well ; he indicated bj 
Ibe title the fragmentary character of the work, and iefl 

' [AucJuHOuig taut Utmdigat Werdtiu der IVtU i literally, 
"intuitjoa of ■ living UamuHg of tha world." — Tbaml.] 
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il to the right judgment of contemporaries and posteri^ 
to recognize all bia remuaing writiaga as additioiM 
or fragments of this work conimued. 

He began hm great picture of tbe progress of the 
world with the representation of the physical world 
u a scene of progress and change. We cannot bat 
aclcDOwledge that he produced a highlj-^Mietical etTect 
thereby upon bis age, and that he contributed no lesa 
towards the rariching of science, or at least the im- 
provement of its methods. A great living picture of 
nature, which would have been intelligible and familiar 
even to tbe uninitiated, had hitherto been wanting 
amoDg tbe Germans. The most comprebensiTe Tiew 
of' tbe whole, the evolntion of beauty in the single 
parts, here unite to produce the most brilliant effect. 
While others have coMlj constructed for lA the whole 
6ame of nature' as a meebanical piece of wheel-wmk, 
he breathed into it an organic life, and awakened a 
warm feeling of lo*e for its beautj in erery breast. 
While others had counted off at their fingers' ends tbe 
aingle phenomena of nature, numbered and classified 
one after another, be caused them all to appear as nwrn- 
bers of one organism, and elevated each by placing it in 
its nalnral position. The stone did not appear wrapped 
in the cotton of the miueralogical cabinet, bnt in the 
liring bosom of the earth, where it had grown ; the plant 
was not seen withered in tbe herbariura, but fresh od the 
mead, by the hi|l-aide, still growing from its moistened 
root, with tbe smell of earth upon it ; tbe animal, not 
stuffed or in a cage, but in the freedom of the forest 
and the field, of the air wd tbe water; the eye, not set in 
B ring, bat beaming from h beautiful c 
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not io the solitude of the study, but like Adam among 
the creatures of the first days of creation, like Gteaar 
among men, like Christ in heaven. 

The moral world appeared ta him elevated ahove 
nature, biil only as the flower is elevated above its 
stalk, and is pervaded by the same life. The same 
principle of natural growth and evolution, but only at a 
higher stage, appeared to faitn to teign over this higher 
sphere of creation also, and he uttered the great thought 
— that the life of the individual man and the life of 
the whole bnman race are subjected to the same laws 
of evolution. He placed a reason of mankind by the 
side of the reason of the man ; the former guided by 
an everlasting Providence in the life of nations; the 
Utter imparted to man as a divine inheritance, and only 
an efflux of a supreme and universal reason.' Both, 
acting upon each other, struggle to attain the highest 
goal of the itaprovement of the human race, and the 
embellishment of human life. To that end, all the 
powers of the human race put forth their blossoms. 
Guided by this loflj view. Herder searched the depths 
of the human soul, followed out all the bearings of pri- 
vate life, of manners, of education, of states, of reli- 
gions, of sciences and arts ; the history of institutions, 
of nations, and of the' whole human race ; and showed 
the same tendency, the one identical principle of life 
extending through them all. Every individual object 
was considered by him only as a member of the whole. 
His numerous fra^sentary vrritings were always more 
occupied with pointing out the connection than the 
separation of the single phenomena of human Hfe. 

Among the writmgs ta which he lakes that which 
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ia of uaiverial intneat to nan, wilhont regtint to pu> 
ttcular natiooa, for the eubject of bis cooBidetation, 
next to the " Ideas," tbe " Metacriticiian " is cbtefly 
distinguished for philoaopb;. Bod " Calliope" for 
Bilbetics. HiB works cm the Bible, on politics, on 
education and toaniiers, upon which his numerous 
essays and fragmenta are en)(doyed, are circumscribed 
witbin narrower circles of disciuaion. In the Adrastta 
he has felt himaelf inpelled to dcTote aqMcial ittenticm 
U> modern history, since he, too, is a child of the pree- 
eot age. All these works are distinguished both by the 
Uuth and clearness with which tbe subjects are brought 
•1 once before us, aod particularly by the fed that they 
ve never sctlilary efforts, never leave an unaMisfied fe^ 
ing behiod, but always refer to a great and harmosiooa 
view of tbe world, and make us see (be whole ia stn^e 
parts, just as they, when united, fotia, at length, (be 
whole. 

Herder's sublime genius, ho^wever, did not limit 
itself to tracing out the develo^Mnl of the powen 
«r (be soul as they lie- in individual men, to the 
complete formation of the flower to which diese 
indiriduala may bring tbMB. He rather disoovcced 
that a still higher developmeBt will be attained in tbe 
variety of natures, both of naliona and of iudividuak 
In Ibis, he thought, eoosisted the highest and last fbrm 
to which the course of human progress was subjeeted ; 
and, therefore, the just apprecUtioa of thift was the 
uowning glory of bis ^tem. Ia Rationaiitjr, Herder 
recogniaed the cradle of a Still higher culture than 
could possibly be attained by men themselvesi hot 
tbe cradle of tbe tughest culture was, he thought, the 
variety of human nature. As he placed the mdral 
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wotid of mankind, above natare, so be placed tbe 
civiliaed and polished nation above the rude, and-ihe 
man of genius above the ordiuarj man. This highest 
view, however, stood in the most intimate connection 
with his entire S3rstem ; and he unfolded the spirit of 
nations onlj for its important bearing upon the spirit of 
mankind and tlie world, and the spirit of great geniuses 
only, with relaticMi to all of them together. 

To this last view we we indebted for his nobleet 
works, and for the noblest part of all of them. With a 
trarmth of feeling, snch as is possible only in Germany, 
aikd which hia example baa made a cooacioua will and a 
law to- tbe Qennans, he peoetrated the peculiar char- 
acter, both of the GeroiWia and of every foreign 
nation, and of thdr men of genius, and showed ho# 
the aioet fragrant flowers of all rtobleness and beaaty 
have blossomed among them. Ont of all these flowers 
he wreaths a sacred garland for tbe genius of human- 
ity, and deserves himaelf to be reverenced as its worthi- 
est priest. Far from all the vanity of attribating 
special honor to the G^^nan nation, he secured to 
k, uBCflnsotovslj, tlio greatest — Inr by his own 
great example be showed that the Germsfi spn-it was 
oipaUe of recemng the broadest and gaost compreheo- 
■ive cdture. As m various pans of bis " Ideas" and 
other works, be baa represented tbe spirit of nations 
■mder the fame it has assumed in their history aad~ 
nstitutioDB, Eklways with reference to (heir progress to- 
wards the noble and the bcautifb), tontarde buroantty, 
generally, it seemed, also, to his correct judgment, an 
object worthy of speeial regard, to conjure up this spirit 
in the poetry of nations. Hence he collected the 
" Voices of the Nations," one of his noblest works, 
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where be brought together the most beiutifiit and chai^ 
Xctefifltic populu aonga, from all quBrters of the worM, 
into B great song-book of mankind. The lofty ^irit of 
this collection, and, again, the rich variety and mar- 
rellons beauty of the parta, did not fail of their 
effect. After this, a higher irapoitaace was attributed 
to poetry, by and for itself, and its relation to popular 
life ; or rather it has been recognized in poetry and un- 
folded from it Since then, an animated intercoarae 
between living minds and the dead has been extended 
over the whole earth. We have explored all nations, all 
ages, and brought up the bidden treasures which Herder 
bad marked with fire. From the far India, Persia, 
Arabia; from the Finnic and Sclavonian north; irom 
Scandinavia, Scotland, England; from Spain; even 
from the New World, the gcAi of poetry, under Her- 
der's guidance, has been piled up in an ever^increasing 
board in German lit^ature. 

Bat we ought to have been content to furnish the 
eje with the works of fbreign nations and other ages 
for enjoyment and inatrnction, without attempting to 
imitate them. We ought at least to have bad taste 
enough -to seek the beauty of every national poetry 
where it ia distinguished from odiers; and then we 
should not have fallen into the ridiculous pasai<ai 
for imitation which degraded the German poet, not 
only to a soulless puppet, on which a foreign garment 
was hung, but even to a harlequin, who had to wear 
the colors of all nations together. 

■m OF roL. ti. 
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